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EDITORIAL 


HE consequences of the bloody collapse of Yugoslavia, torn 

apart by nationalism, ethnic cleansing and partition, have been 
disastrous. The weak successor states compete for economic and 
political favours from the West. Other Balkan states, notably 
Greece and Bulgaria, vie for influence over disputed territories 
such as Macedonia. But above all, the door to direct imperialist 
intervention in the Balkan Peninsula has been prised wide open. 

Nor has the confusion of the left in the world outside dimin- 
ished. Various sections of the socialist movement have come down 
on the side of Albanians, Bosnian Muslims, Croats, Macedonians 
or Serbs in these conflicts. While it is outside the remit of this 
Editorial Board to take positions on these recent events, there is 
nevertheless a wealth of historical material from the history of the 
socialist movement that casts light on the complex national ques- 
tions in the Balkans 

It is therefore all the more necessary — and refreshing — to 
remind ourselves of the position urged upon the Second Interna- 
tional by the socialists of the Balkans in the years before the First 
World War. This tradition, buried for so long by Stalinism, argued 
that tmperialism could only be fought effectively if the Balkan 
peoples were not divided by nationalism, but were united in the 
revolutionary struggle for a Balkan Federation. 

The Editorial Board of this magazine is proud to present this 
documentation to its readers, most of which appears in English for 
the first time, and our debt to Dragan Plavšić and Andreja Zivk- 
ović must be obvious on every page. We are convinced that there 
is much that can still be learned from this material. We can only 
apologise that it has been so long in coming. 

Editorial Board 
Revolutionary History 


Andreja Živković 


The Balkan Socialist 
Tradition and the Balkan 
Federation, 1871-1915 


General Introduction 


Woo intervention in the Balkans in the last decade or more has been 
catastrophic. Far from ‘opposing nanonalism’, as its apologists claim, the 
West has consistently intervened on the side of nationalist forces to promote its 
own imperial interests in the region. Thus, to take just one example, the 1999 
‘humanitanan war’ by NATO against Serbia was an intervenuon in favour of 
Albanian natonalism. Its results were the ethnic cleansing of 200 000 Serbs 
from Kosovo and the push by the Albanian guerrilla movement for a Greater 
Albania at the expense of the Republic of Macedonia. In fact, the wars of the ex- 
Yugoslavia provided a pretext for the US to demonstrate that it alone could 
maintain order in Europe and to project its power into the vacuum left behind 
in the East by the retreat of Russian power. The present occupation of Iraq was 
prefigured in the occupation of Kosovo. 

Most commentators have tended to ignore the way Great Power interven- 
ton has shaped and exacerbated the nationalist struggles in the ex-Yugoslavia in 
favour of a narrow focus on the pros and cons of different local nationalist lead- 
ers or programmes. They have been joined by some on the left who have tended 
to see an oppressive Greater Serbian nationalism as the fount of all evil, and 
considered all the other nationalist movements progressive since they opposed 
Serbian ‘fascism’.' The logic of both positions tends to slide towards appeals to 
the Great Powers to intervene in the region, hence the support of secuons of 
liberal and socialist opinion for the NATO war against Serbia.? 


I. See, for example, Branks Magai, The Destruction of Yageslessa: Tracking the Break-Up, 1980-92, 
London and New York, 1993, pp xx-xxi and passim. 

2 = See, for example, Branks Magai, “Viewpount [A Dialogue on the NATO War)’, Abuaut the 
Correat, July-August 1999 
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This was not the mistake of the Balkan socialist tradition that evolved in the 
period from the end of the 1860s to 1914, and whose hallmark was intransigent 
opposition to both impenalism and Balkan nationalism. On this basis, it was to 
oppose the First Balkan War of 1912, fought between the Balkan states and 
Ottoman Turkey, and then the Second Balkan War of 1913 where the former 
allies fell out over the Ottoman legacy in Europe. Its finest hour came in 1914, 
when, in the tecth of the collapse of the Second Intemational into different 
chauvinist camps, the majority of its representatives cefused to vote for war 
credits and stood up to oppose the impenalist war (see Section VIII: The First 
World War). Tragically, this tradition was buried by Stalinism and then largely 
forgotten after 1945. What little is known about it in the West comes from the 
war journalism of Leon Trotsky, who covered the Balkan Wars as a correspon- 
dent for a Ukrainian liberal newspaper.’ These watings, long admired as the pro- 
duct of a penetraung mind and fine prose stylist, also bear the direct stamp of 
the ideas of the Balkan socialists, and deserve to be read again today in this light. 

This collectton of texts from the Balkan socialist tradiuon,’ and from West- 
em socialists reacting to events in the Balkans, spanning the period 1871-1915, is 
designed to convey the lessons of this tradition — its opposition to both imperi- 
alism and nationalism in the name of a Balkan federation — lessons that remain 
of astonishing relevance to the present situation in the Balkans. 

The very fate of the Balkans has been determined by its division between 
competing empires, in the period covered by our collection, the Ottoman and 
Habsburg Empires. From the early nineteenth century, the decline of the Otto- 
man Empire created the ‘Eastern Question’. This tumed on the question of 
which of the Great Powers was to control both south-eastern Europe and the 
commercially and strategically vital gateway between Europe and Asia when the 
‘sick man of Europe’ had finally been put out of his misery. If Russia tended, at 
least until the 1880s, to hatch schemes to divide the ailing Ottoman Empire in 
order to secure an outlet to the Mediterranean through the control of Constan- 
tinople and the Black Sea Straits, Britain tended to support its integrity. Britain 
was concemed with the Russian threat to its strategic and economic interests 
along the route to India through the eastern Mediterranean and the Suez Canal. 
But all the powers were sucked into the region by the continuing decline of Tur- 
key, fearful lest their rivals should gain strategic advantage over them. 

In the course of this ‘great game’, all the powers were at different points to 
support the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. They were also forced by the fre- 
quent revolts in the empire to pay lip service to the national rights of the Balkan 


3. Sec Leon Trotsky, The Balikan Wort, 1912-13: The Wer Corr spoademy of tron Trotiky, New York, 
1981. 

4. Thus collecnon focuses on the Bulgarian revolutionary socialists, the Narrows, and the Serbian 
Social Democratic Party, the two most sigmficant socialist partes in the Balkans in this penod 
and the dnving force behind the socialist movement for a Balkan federavon. It does not in- 
clude any texts by the Greek socialists, as we were unable to find a translator in time. It muat 
be noted, however, that the Greek sociaksts hardly parucipated in the Balkan socralist move- 
ment for a Balkan federation until the First World War. 
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peoples. But they did so in such a way as to maintain their control over the re- 
gion, and to lay the basis for future internecine conflicts between the Balkan 
peoples. The classic example is the Congress of Berlin of 1878 that met to de- 
termine the fate of the Ottoman Empire following its defeat in the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877-78, and which was the author of the territonal-political 
structure of the Balkans in the penod covered by this collection. 

After its victory against Turkey, Russia carved out an enormous Bulganan 
state which was shrunk at Berlin to less than half its original size, and then split 
in two by the other powers. Bosnia and Herzegovina, the scene of a peasant 
insurrection against Ottoman rule in 1875, were placed under Austnan occupa- 
tion. Serbia, having been induced by Russia into war with Turkey in 1876 with 
the promise of gains in Bosnia and Herzegovina, was now passed into the Aus- 
trian sphere of influence in exchange for Russia playing a similar ròle in Bulgana. 
Nor were the other Balkan states particularly satushed with the terms of their 
independence. 

In general, the Balkans that emerged from the Treaty of Berlin were frag- 
mented into a patchwork of competing dwarf states dominated by the Great 
Powers, and eyeing up the same terrtory in order to secure their viability. Serbia, 
blocked by Austra from expanding westwards in the direction of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina or from unifying with Montenegro, was pushed with Bulgaria and 
Greece into the struggle for Ottoman Macedonia. The apple of discord laid on 
the table at Berlin was to result in the Serbo-Bulganan war of 1885 and the war 
between the Balkan allies in 1913 over the territories won from Turkey in the 
First Balkan war of 1912. 

Of course, Great Power intervention has not been the only factor at work in 
the region. Just as the Great Powers sought to exploit the weakening of the Ot- 
toman Empire, so too national movements among the Balkan peoples sought to 
win independence from the oppressive Turkish yoke and create modem nation 
states uniting all their co-nationals. However, these movements were soon faced 
with the problem that no nation was by itself capable of either overthrowing the 
sall mighty Ottoman Empire or maintaining its independence from the Great 
Powers, particularly Russia and Austria. Even the Serbian revolution of 1804 
and the Greek revolution of 1821, rooted in the struggle of the insurgent peas- 
ant masses, had required Great Power intervention in order to succeed. 

Two opposing traditions of nauonal liberation emerged in response to this 
dilemma. 

The first tradinon was that of bourgeois-dynasuc Balkan nationalism. Each 
Balkan nationalism aspired to unite all the members of the nation in a single 
state at the expense of Turkey and the other Balkan nations. This tradition fol- 
lowed two apparently contradictory, but in fact complementary tactics. On the 
one hand, each Balkan nanonalsm sought Great Power sponsorship for its 
greater national ambitions against those of its rivals. But this normally led not to 
greater independence from Turkey, but to greater dependence on the given 
Great Power patron. Serbia was passed from Russian to Austrian protection 
after 1881, and was thus led into more than 20 years of vassalage. Similarly, in 
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the last few years Albanian nationalism, unable itself to overcome Greater Ser- 
bian oppression, has thrown itself into the arms of US imperialism and thereby 
become a pawn in the present colonial overlordship of the Balkans. On the 
other hand, in order to counterbalance this very same dependence on the Great 
Powers, Balkan nationalists sought to conclude various opportunistic and short- 
lived all-Balkan alliances for a war against Turkey. The Balkan League, the only 
successful example of such an alliance in the whole history of the Eastern Ques- 
tion, won a stunning victory over Turkey in 1912-13, thus annihilating feudalism 
in south-eastern Europe. However, the nationalist cupidity of the Balkan states 
immediately plunged them into the internecine Second Balkan War of 1913. 
Now completely divided, they were left prostrate before impenalism, becoming 
mere counters in the inter-impenalist battles of the First World War. Thus, 
whatever path the Balkan bourgeoisie followed, it was not able fully to liberate 
the peninsula from foreign domination, and therefore its rare victories tended to 
be short-lived. 

The second tradition was that of Balkan revolutionary-democracy, associated 
with Rigas Velestinlis in Greece in the 1790s, GS Rakovski, Lyuben Karavelov, 
Vasil Levski and Hristo Botev tn Bulgaria in the 1860s and 1870s, the revolu- 
tionary Youth (Omladina) in Serbia in the 1860s and 1870s, and with the Internal 
Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation in the 1890s and 1900s, which looked 
to the model of the Serbian and Greek revolutions.’ It was inspired by the idea 
that liberation was only possible if all the oppressed peoples united and fought 
the Ottoman Empire together in one single all-Balkan revolution. For the na- 
tonal revolusonary tradition, the divisions of the Balkan peoples were the secret 
of their weakness, and this could only be overcome in a Balkan federation that 
could stand up to the Great Powers, and in which all the Balkan peoples could 
find freedom and equality. 

Early Balkan socialism was to emerge from the fusion of the left wing of this 
national revolutionary tradition with the ideas of Russian populist socialism. Its 
founders were Svetozar Markovic (1846-1875) in Serbia and Hristo Botev (1849- 
1876) in Bulgaria. Their key idea was that national liberanon from the Ottoman 
Empire could not be separated from the social liberation of the Balkan peas- 
antry from both the Muslim lords and the rising Balkan ruling classes. Foreign 
rule could not be destroyed unless the domestic structures of oppression were 
overthrown. On the basis of this idea, Markovic, perhaps the most onginal and 
danng socialist thinker ever to have come out of the Balkans, developed a ngor- 
ous critique of Greater Serbian nationalism and its idea of liberation from above 


5. Ragas Velesonts (1757-1798) was a Greek revolutionary influenced by the deas of the French 
Revoluuon. and was executed by the Ottoman authorities. Georg Stodov Rakovski (1821- 
1867) was a wnter, poct and leader of the Bulganan revolutionary movement in the 1860s, and 
was influenced by the ideas of the French Revotuton. Lyuben Karavelov (1834-1879) was a 
writer and journabst influenced by Rusman populist ideas, and a founder of the Bulgansn 
Revolutionary Central Committee m Bucharest in 1872 Vasil Levski (1837-1873) was a revo- 
lutionary influenced by Russan popubst ieas, and a founder of the Bulganan Revolutionary 
Central Committee. He was captured and hanged by the Ottoman authonties. 
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through the military expansion of the Serbian state on the model of Bismarck's 
Prussia and Cavour’s Piedmont in the unification of Germany and Italy (see 
Section I: The Origins of the Balkan Socialist Tradition). For Markovic, this path 
would, given the intermixed character of the Balkan peoples, turn Serbia into a 
new Austria-Hungary, a prigon-house of peoples, making them into its most 
bitter enemies. He argued that only a Balkan-wide revolution that destroyed all 
the feudal and dynasuc state structures on the Balkans as well as the social 
structures that underpinned them could enable the Balkan peoples to achieve 
national unification in a Balkan federation free from all forms of unpenal and 
national oppression. 

This revolutionary approach — involving the rejection of berth the terntonal 
and political structures on the Balkan Peninsula and the dismemberment of the 
empires into a patchwork of weak and divided petty statelets — directed against 
both umpenalism and Balkan nationalism, was to be taken up by the Balkan 
Marxist (social democratic) tradition that emerged in the 1890s.* 

Balkan Social Democracy developed from the fusion of the Russian populist 
socialist tradition, as represented by Dimutur Blagoev (1856-1924) in Bulgaria, 
and Constantin Dobrogeanu-Gherea (1855-1920) in Romania, with German and 
Russian Marxism tn the context of peasant societies experiencing uneven capi- 
talist development. Supervised by the Great Powers, European capitalism began 
to penetrate the self-sufficient peasant economy through the medium of rail- 
ways, state loans and foreign manufactured goods. Modest tndustnalisation be- 
gan to transform the conditions of urban labour by the 1900s, leading to the 
emergence of small industnal proletanats, but rarely touched the countryside. 
Hence the Balkan socialist movements remained relatively weak and small be- 
fore 1914, urban islands in the sull largely undifferentiated rural sea around 
them. 

The Balkan socialists saw their first task as establishing the theoretical basis 
for socialism in societies still at the very dawn of capitalist development. Dobro- 
geanu-Gherea offered the most original response to this problem.’ His argument 
was that underdeveloped countnes were inevitably brought under the influence 
of more advanced capitalist ones, but this did not result in a process of organic 
internal development repeating the path taken by advanced nations. Underde- 
veloped nations would tend to import the ‘forms’, that is, the superstructure of 
modern capitalist civilisation. Given the backwardness of these nations, such 
forms would iniually remain without real content — producing unevenness* — 


6. Social democratic parties were formed in 1891 and 1894 in Bulgana, 1893 and 1907 in Roma- 
nis, 1903 in Serbia and 1909 in Bosma. Two rival socialist ‘parties’ (grouplets) were formed in 
Greece in 1909 and 1911. 

7. O Socijalzmu u zaostaım zemljama’ (On Sociabsm in Backward Counties’), Borba (Straggh), 
Volume 7, nos 1-5, 1914. 

8. = Thus, for example, modem democratic constitutions and varying degrees of suffrage coexisted 
with monarchica) domination (for example, Bulgaria). Trotsky has left us with a series of vivid 
poctrats of such ‘uneven and combined development’ on the Balkan Perunsuls. See, for ex- 
ample, Chapter 3, The Enigma of Bulganan Democracy’, in Trotsky, op cit, pp47-51. 
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but this content would eventually assert itself under the impact of international 
capitalism. The task of socialists was therefore to clear the path for industaalisa- 
tion in order to create the basis for socialist transformation.’ Increasingly, how- 
ever, it became evident that the question of liberating the tendencies towards 
capitalist development was inumately tied to the resolution of the national ques- 
tion in the Balkans. 

In this context, Blagoev, the founder of the revolutionary tendency in Bul- 
garian Social Democracy, the Narrows (Tesayaks),"° argued in 1885 that the Bal- 
kan federation represented not only the means for achieving the national inde- 
pendence of the Balkan peoples, but also for preventing them from becoming 
agrarian colonies of Western capitalism." Thus, the question of capitalist devel- 
opment in the Balkans admitted of no purely national solutions, and was in fact 
identical to the problem of the national unification of the peoples of the Balkans 
in one state. 

Two different currents emerged within Balkan socialism in response to this 
problem. 

For the first current, the Bulgarian and Macedonian Narrows and the Ser- 
bian Social Democrats, the precondition for the national unification of the Bal- 
kan peoples was the revolutionary overthrow of the s/atus quo of semi-feudal 
empires and the patchwork of petty nation states in the Balkans. The chief sup- 
ports of this status quo were imperialism and Balkan nationalism (see Section VI: 
The Balkan Federation and Balkan Social Democracy). In their view, the strug- 
gle of the Balkan bourgeoisies to achieve national unification merely reinforced 
the emerging system of impenalism that held the Balkans in thrall. The nation- 
alist bourgeoisie was either incapable of acting independently of one or another 
imperialist power, or its attempts to provoke the Great Powers to intervene 
against Turkey threatened to set off a war between the Balkan peoples from 
which only the Great Powers could benefit. Thus for the Serbian socialist leader 
Dimitrije Tucović (1881-1914) and Blagoev, arguably the most important Marx- 
ist thinker ever produced in the Balkans, the struggle against external domina- 
tion could only be successful as a struggle against the Balkan national bourgcoi- 
sic and its greater nationalist chauvinism and expansionism. Only the proletariat 
had both the interest and capacity to lead the struggle for national unification, 


9. Gherea, wating in s Romanian context domsnated by the great estates of the Boyar nobility, 
saw the syatem of what he called ‘nco-secfdom’ on the land (umilar to that in Russia after the 
emancipation of the serfs in 1861) as the mam berner to capitalist development. See Gherea, 

cit. 

10. The Bulganan Social Democrauc Labuur Party split in 1903 into two factions. The ‘Narrow’ 
facnon was so-called because st pursucd a narrow policy of class struggle by the proletariat 
against the bourgeoisie, while the reformat ‘Broad’ faction pursued a broad policy of alliances 
of ali ‘progressive forces’ to achieve democratic reforms. 

11. See Dimitiu Blagoev, ‘Balkanskata Federatsiya à Makedoniya’ (The Balkan Federauon and 
Macedon’), Makedoashi Glu, 1 June 1885. At this pont, Blagocv, as a populat socahst, saw 
the Balkan federanon as a way of achieving cconomic development without having to go 
through the purgatory of capitalism, as the basis of a transinon to socialism. Later, aa a somal 
democrat, he saw it as the only way of vche ving capitalist development in the Balkans 
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and would have to do so in the teeth of the resistance of the bourgeoisie. This 
was the perspective of national unification from below in a Balkan federation. 

The second current was represented by Christan Rakovsky (1873-1941), 
leader of the Romanian socialists, by the left wing of the reformist tendency in 
Bulgarian socialism, the Broads," by the left wing of the Internal Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organisation, and by the socialists of the Ottoman Empire (espe- 
cially the Workers’ Federation of Salonika). Rakovsky, the chief exponent of this 
tendency and the most prominent international representative of Balkan social- 
ism in the penod before 1914, remains for socialists in the West the incamate 
spirit of Balkan socialism. Not only does this ignore the role of the Bulganan 
Narrows and the Serbian Social Democratic Party as the driving force behind 
Balkan revolutionary socialism, it also fails to grasp the precise nature of his 
influence within the Balkans and the ends to which it was directed. 

The revolutionary current started from the premise that the statu quo in the 
Balkans must be overthrown. In the 1890s, Rakovsky, together with Eduard 
Bermstein, Karl Kautsky and Rosa Luxemburg, had also argued against the status 
guo in the Balkans and in support of the independence movements of the Balkan 
nations against Ottoman Turkey (see Section Il: Marxism and the Eastern 
Question). A decade later, Rakovsky’s overriding concer, like that of the Sec- 
ond International, was now to keep the peace in the region and to prevent revi- 
sions to the territonal status quo from being the cause of a cataclysmic world war, 
a war from which only the Great Powers would benefit. After the Young Turk 
revolution of 1908, Rakovsky defended the integnty of the oppressive Ottoman 
Empire as the only barrier to further fragmentaton and was in the Balkans, as 
the only barrier to umpenalism (see Section IV: The Revolution in Turkey). For 
him, the revolution, by enabling the resolution of the national question within 
the framework of the empire, had removed much of the cause for conflict be- 
tween the Balkan states and Turkey. The path was now clear for them to unite in 
a defensive military alliance directed against the Great Powers, laying the basis 
for a Balkan confederation. This was the perspective of national unsfication from 
above. Hence, between 1908 and 1912, Rakovsky worked tirelessly to construct 
a popular front based around the nebulous idea of the Balkan confederation 
involving some unlikely bedfellows: the chauvinist Turkish bourgeoisie (Young 
Turks), ‘democratic’ bourgeois parties in the Balkans, the reformist and revolu- 
onary socialist parties in the Balkans, and, of course, progressive and socialist 
opinion in the West. 

The Balkan Wars of 1912-13 put these arguments to the test (see Section 
VII: The Balkan Wars), Rakovsky’s belief in an evoluuonary path to a Balkan 
confederation from above was purely fanciful, because the expansionist aspira- 
tions of the Balkan bourgeoisie stood in violent opposition to the imperialist 
pretensions of Turkey in the Balkans. As Lenin was to remark in 1913, the m- 
ability of the Balkan proletanat and peasantry to deal with the problem of Tur- 
key by revolutionary means opened the door to war and to the dismemberment 


12. See note 10 above. 
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of Turkey by the Balkan bourgeoisie." On the other hand, Blagoev and Tucović, 
believing the Balkan bourgeoisie to be too weak ever to act independently of 
imperialism, had underestimated its ability, in the absence of a proletarian solu- 
tion and under very specific international circumstances, to offer its own solu- 
tion to the problem of national unification, however limited, wretched and tem- 
porary, However, the internecine Second Balkan War of 1913 confirmed their 
general argument that the nationalist struggle of the Balkan bourgeoiues pre- 
cluded real and lasting national unification. Moreover it confirmed their general 
approach, based on the proletansat, the only really revolutionary class in the Bal- 
kans. But in this penod, the revolutionary tendency in Balkan socialism failed to 
draw the necessary conclusion from these two premises, that is to say, given that 
a bourgeois federation would still be subject to the centrifugal forces of inter- 
bourgeois national competition and uneven capitalist development, the creation 
of a real and lasting Balkan federation was bound up with the abolition of capi- 
talist society. After 1917, the demand for a soaadst federation of the Balkans became 
the centrepiece of Balkan communist strategy. 

The Balkan Wars ripped to shreds the entire Balkan policy of Rakovsky and 
the Second International, founded as it was on the defence of the Ottoman 
Empire as the only basis for peace and progress in the region. By contrast, the 
Nartows and the Serbian socialists, like Lenin, saw that the defence of the tern- 
torial integrity of a state ultimately meant accommodating to it. But, also like 
Lenin, neither were they national separatists. Lenin raised these two pillars of 
any principled socialist positon on the national question into his celebrated con- 
cept of the right to self-determination to the point of secession as the only basis 
for a united revolutionary struggle of the proletanat and the oppressed nations 
for freedom. However, in this penod, the Bulgarian Narrows and the Serbian 
socialists did not have a coherent position on the right to self-determination. In 
fact, like Rakovsky, they tended to avoid raising the demand for the right to 
secession of the nations of the Ottoman Empue as they believed that this would 
encourage war and/or a logic of fragmentation on the Balkan peninsula, thus 
playing into the hands of the Great Powers. However, is practice, unlike Rakov- 
sky and the Second International, they refused to defend any aspect of the impe- 
nalist terntonal-political stafus guo in the Balkans, and so fully supported the in- 
dependence struggles of the oppressed Habsburg and Ottoman nationalities. 
(See the Sections III: The Bulgarian Socialists and the Macedonian National Lib- 
eration Movement, V: The Annexation of Bosnia, and VII: The Balkan Wars), 

The recognition of the fundamental role of the right to self-determination in 
Balkan socialist practice was to be the key contnbution of the Balkan communist 
tradition (in its pre-Stalinist phase) which fused the revolutionary concept of the 
Balkan federation with Lenin’s theory of the nght to self-determination."‘ It is in 


13. VI Lenin, The Social Significance of the Serbo-Bulganan Victories’, Collected Werks, Volume 
18, Moscow, 1963 pp397-9. 

14. See, for example, 'Rezolucya o nacionalnom pitanju, I] xemahska konferencija KP)’ (Resolu- 
bon on the National Question, Third National Conference of the Communist Party of Yugo- 
alavia), December 1923, m Istaria: Arter Kamanıiti'ke Partye Jagatherge, Vel 2, Korgen i evmal: 
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this form that the Balkan socialist tradiuon from Markovic to Blagoev-Tucovié 
has direct relevance to the break-up of ‘socialist Yugoslavia’ (1945-91). 

The belief that this state was progressive led some Westem socialists to op- 
pose the right to self-determination to the point of secession from Yugoslavia 
during its break-up. Titoist Yugoslavia was indeed a progressive development on 
the first, monarchist Yugoslavia of 1918-41, since it overthrew national oppres- 
ston by the old Serbian ruling class. However it was not based on full equcéty 
between its constituent nations. The Kosovo Albanians, for example, were na- 
tionally oppressed (under Serbian rule) unn! the end of the 1960s, and after- 
wards were sull subject to national discnminanon (lacking formal republican 
status, although enjoying de facta republican powers after 1974), finally to fall 
under a Serbian police dictatorship after 1989. Nor could the Albanian question, 
like the Macedonian question, be resolved in Yugoslavia, the land of the South 
Slavs (which the Albanians are not), but only within the framework of a Balkan 
federation. This points to the fact that Yugoslavia, progressive as it was, was 
incomplete, and was based on a narrow Yugoslav nationalism. For this reason, the 
defence of the integnty of Yugoslavia during its break-up involved an accom- 
modation to Yugoslav nationalism. This in practice meant an accommodation to 
Greater Serbian nationalism, which had taken on the mantle of Yugoslav nation- 
alism as a Trojan horse in its campaign to create a Serb-dominated Yugoslavia. 

But, if the failure to defend the right to separate led some Western socialists 
to accommodate to Greater Serbian nationalism, the misleading assumption that 
the defence of this nght against Greater Serbian nationalism necessarily implied 
advocating secession led others to accommodate to Slovenan, Croatian and 
Bosnian Muslim nationalism. It meant taking sides in the shifting greater nationalist 
camps that were vying to dismember ex-Yugoslavia. The logical source of this degen- 
eration bes in the failure to link the defence of the nght to self-determination tn the 
Balkans, that is, of the night to national freedom and equality, with the concept of the 
Balkan federation. Without this concept, the defence of the aght to self-deter- 
mination in practice docs not offer an alternatve to the separatism of different na- 
tionalist movements, and thus to the nationalist wars and Great Power interference 
that inevitably ensue. It is only within the framework of a politics of the Balkan 
federation that the right to separate becomes a source of unity, the basis of a 
revolutionary struggle to unite the Balkan peoples against national oppression 
and imperialist domination in the Balkans. In this way, the Balkan socialist tradi- 
tion provides an intemationalist alternauve to the symbiotic and disastrous rela- 
tionship berween nagonalist conflict and impenalist intervention tn the Balkans. 

This intemationalist posiuon has found unwelcome support in two opposing 
quarters today. 

On the one hand, it comes from Mihailo Marković, the one-time humanist 


jike Konferencje KP], 1919-1939 (Historical Archie of the Comrmuncst Party of Yugesiosa, Volume 2, 
Congresses and National Conferences of the CPY, 1919-1939), Belgrade, 1949, pp67-73. We hope to 
present the important and och debstes of the carly Balkan communist tradition on the na- 
tional queston in a future volume. 
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Marxist philosopher of the Praxis Group and determined opponent of Stalinism 
in the name of a vision of socialism as the democratic self-management of the 
associated producers. Markovic later achieved notonety as a co-author of the 
Serbian Academy of Arts and Sciences (SANU) Memorandum of 1986, whose 
thesis of a Serbian nation threatened with genocide in Kosovo and divided and 
exploited by the federal structure of Titoist Yugoslavia was lifted by Milošević in 
his rise to power and dnve for a greater Serbta. Markovic then sealed his capitu- 
lation to Serbian nationalism by becoming a senior figure in Milosevic's Socialist 
Party of Serbia (SPS) in the 1990s. He has recently sought to press-gang Dimi- 
trije Tucović into the Serbian nationalist fold with the aim of justifying the ex- 
pansionist wars waged by the SPS. For Markovic, wnting in 1996, Tucovic's 
anti-imperialist critique of the oppression of the Bosnian people under Austro- 
Hungarian occupation, and more generally of the policy of divide and rule pur- 
sued by European capitalism on the Balkan Peninsula, was of direct relevance to 
the situation in the Balkans in the 1990s." According to this view, Serbia, cor- 
doned off by sanctions, was fighting to free itself from the stranglehold of impe- 
nalism and was under attack from all sides by the ex-Yugoslav nations who had 
become the tools of the Great Powers. But this ts to distort the real sense of 
Tucovi¢’s critique, and to present him as a purely aats-tmperiakst thinker. The 
thrust of Tucovic’s critque of imperialism was in fact anti-nationalist. For Tu- 
covic, the only means of resisting impenalism and its politics of divide and rule 
was through a revolutionary struggle against the enemy at home, against the national 
bourgeoisie. In this respect, the Serbian Revoluton of October 2000 that overthrew 
the Milošević regime was a step forward, since for the first tame the Serbian 
people, led by the working class, tured their guns on their own ruling class. 

On the other hand, Stephen Schwartz and Christopher Hitchens have re- 
cently represented Tucovic as simply a cntic of Serbian nationalism, conven- 
iently ignoring the ant-imperialist side of his thought. Tucovic’s blistering cri- 
tique of Serbian oppression of the Albanians during and after the Balkan Wars is 
invoked to provide spurious socialist cover for the NATO war against Serbia of 
1999," But Tucovic’s argument was that Serbian expansionism had thrown the 
Albanian people into the arms of Austria-Hungary and Italy, who then imposed 
an ‘independent’ Albanian state in order to block Serbia from access to the 
Adriatic, and to extend their own influence deep into the Balkans. In other 
words, the whole thrust of Tucovic's critique of Serbian nationalism was ant- 
imperialist. Similarly, the blame for the transformation of the Albanians into the 
handymen of NATO in 1999, and for the reverse ethnic cleansing of the 
Kosovo Serbs, lies squarely with Greater Serbian nationalism. This confirms 
Tucovic’s argument that it is only through the struggle against greater national 
oppression that imperialism can be defeated in the Balkans. 


15. See Damtrije Tucović o socjakzmu, demolkratp t Balkanskom putang’ (Dumstrye Tucovid on Socal- 
sm, Democracy and the Balkan Question’), Adsedeast misk Dmir Trscneis (The Actraskty of the Ideas of 
Dimatrye Terma), ods Mihailo Marković and Dragan Semeunond, Belgrade, 1996, ppo- 1. 

16. Sce Stephen Schwartz, Karma Background te a War, with a preface by Chnstopher Hitchens, 
London, 2000. 
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We are therefore proud to set the record straight by presenting a substantial 
extract from Tucovic’s chef d'oeuvre, Serbia and Afbania: Towards a Critique of the 
Policy of Conquest of the Serbian Bourgeoisie (see Section VII: The Balkan Wars). Here 
the reader will see the guiding thread running through the Balkan socialist tradi- 
tion: the struggle against both impenahsm and Balkan nationaksm in the name of a 
Balkan federation. 

Only this internationalist project can adequately address the problems facing 
the Balkans today. Given the expansion of the USA, first into the vacuum of 
receding Russian power in the Caucasus and Central Asia, and now into the 
Middle East, and the system of protectorates and military bases stretching from 
the western Adriatic to the Persian Gulf, the Balkans remain of strategic impor- 
tance for the Great Powers as the gateway between Europe and Asia. Hence the 
Great Powers will not suddenly loosen the manacles binding the hands of the 
Bosnian peoples or the Kosovo Albanians, nor will NATO ‘abandon’ its new 
Balkan members. The struggle against imperialam in the Balkans remains the 
central task for socialists today. But this brings us to the other side of the tm- 
portance of the Balkan socialist tradition today. The only means to defeat impe- 
rialism is through a united struggle of the Balkan peoples against the divisive 
nationalism of the Balkan bourgeoisie. The Balkan federation must remain the 
central axis of this struggle, since it is the only means by which the Balkan peo- 
ples can achieve self-determination, and can live together in peace and equality. 
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I: The Origins of the 
Balkan Socialist 
Tradition: Between 
Populism and Marxism 


Introduction 


VO figures stand out as central influences on the early development of 
Balkan socialism: Svetozar Markovic from Serbia, and Hristo Botev from 
Bulgaria. 

Svetozar Markovic is arguably the most important and sophisticated socialist 
thinker to have emerged in the Balkans in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Although he died of tuberculosis in 1875 aged only 28, shortly after his 
release from a Serbian prison, his voluminous writings, though marred by eclec- 
ticism, address a wide range of economic, political, social and cultural questions. 
Born in 1846, the son of a minor state official, he secured a Russian scholarship 
to study in St Petersburg, where he joined a revolutionary student circle chiefly 
influenced by the theoretician of Russian Populism, Nikolai Chernyshevsky. Just 
as Chernyshevsky was later a major influence on leading Russian Marxists such 
as Plekhanov and Lenin, Marković was a comparable influence on the genera- 
tion of Serbian Marxists, such as Dimitrije Tucović and Dugan Popovic, who led 
the Serbian Social Democratic Party before 1914. 

The Serbia to which Svetozar Marković returned after his studies was ruled 
by a Serbian prince and a notoriously corrupt state bureaucracy which was bit- 
terly detested by the population at large, overwhelmingly small peasants who 
worked their own land. Increasingly indebted and impoverished as Serbia made 
the transition to a competitive money economy and as the state imposed ever 
gteater taxes to fund the rudiments of a modern state, in particular a standing 
army, the peasants had much to be bitter about. 

Markovic proceeded to establish the first socialist newspaper in the Balkans 
in 1871,' and to apply Russian populist ideas to Serbia. In essence, he advocated 


1 Marković called his newspaper Radeask (The Worker) despite the fact that there was no working 
class to epeak of in Serbis at the ume. Eclectic as ever, he adopted the term from Westem so- 
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a new society governed from below by the peasants themselves in opposition to 
existing society governed from above by the state bureaucracy. Markovic pro- 
posed that the essential units of the new socicty be the traditional Serbian zad- 
ruga, or extended family unit of several generations who worked their own land 
communally, and the opsana, or local commune, made up of representatives 
from the local zadragas, which would elect a central National Council. A vigor- 
ous defender of the Paris Commune of 1871, Markovic'’s model of a direct de- 
mocracy based on peasant communal institutions is an early Serbian version in 
agrarian conditions of the workers’ councils that sprang up later in more indus- 
trial societies. As the American scholar Woodford McClellan has noted: 


The essence of his reforms was the democratization of society through 
the worker communes, to which would be transferred nearly all poliucal 
and economic power; in a later day hus slogan might have been ‘all power 
to the worker communes’,? 


Like his mentor Chemyshevsky, who argued that Russia could avoid the inhu- 
man misery of capitalism and proletarianisation by means of the Russian peasant 
commune, the obsAchina, Marković also hoped that Serbia could similarly bypass 
capitalism and leap forward to socialism.’ 

Serbia was then still part of the Ottoman Empire, though it had won semi- 
independence during the mass Serbian peasant uprisings against Ottoman rule 
of 1804-13 and 1815-17, collectively known as the Serbian Revolution.’ How- 
ever, most Serbs still lived outside the Serbian principality as oppressed subjects 
of the Ottoman and Austro-Hungarian Empires. Inspired by the model of Bis- 
marck’s Prussia and Cavour’s Piedmont, the Serbian state bureaucracy began to 
dream of uniting all Serbs into a Greater Serbian state and thus of breaking the 
chains of their economic and political dependence. Markovic became an un- 
compromising opponent of the Greater Serbian idea. 

The first article that appears below is the ‘Conclusion’ to his most famous 


cialists, and amply cedefined it to mean those who worked (the peasants) as opposed to thosc 
who hved off their labour (the burcaucrats). 

2 Woodford D McClellan, Stetopur Markas and the Origins of Balkan Sectakem (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1964), p250. This work remains one of the beat objective studies of Markovič in any 
language, including Serbo-Ceoat. The bbertaman anti-bureaucratic content of hus thought 
meant that Markovid was treated wanly in Tito's Yugoslavia. 

3, Contrary to the oft-repeated charge of hustoncal determinism, Karl Marx and Fredenck Engels 
also accepted that capitalism could be bypassed in Russia on the bans of the obihicdina, al- 
though, with characteristic realism, they inked this to proletanan revoluaon im the West. See 
Marx and Engels, ‘Preface to the Second Russan Edition of the Afaniftstc of the Communit 
Party (1882), Marx-Engels Collected Works, Volume 24, p426. 

4. There is very little in English about the Revolution. The great German hutonan, Leopold von 
Ranke (1795-1886), wrote a history, Dis serbische revolution (Hamburg, 1829), expanded versions 
of which were translated into English See Hisey of Senia (London, 1848) translated by Mn 
Alexander Kerr. A further English ediuon appeared with adduonal maternal on Bosnia by 
Ranke in 1853. 
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work, Serbia in the East (1872), which argued that the hopes raised by the Serbian 
Revolution of 1804 had been betrayed by a venal bureaucratic oligarchy. The 
‘Conclusion’ contains a searing attack on the Greater Serbian idea in which 
Markovic vividly counterposes ruling, bureaucratic Serbia, with its plans of ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement, to the Serbian people with their revolutionary traditions. 

Ever mindful of the fact that the Balkans comprised a complex myriad of 
many different and intermixed national groups, Markovic argues that the idea of 
Greater Serbia inevitably entailed engaging in a strategy of conquest which was 
certain to bring the Serbs into conflict with their Balkan neighbours. In opposi- 
tion to an essentially Prussian model of national liberauon from above by means 
of a militarised and nationally exclusive state bureaucracy, Markovic advocates 
national liberation from below by means of a Balkan-wide mass peasant revolu- 
tion, a vision inspired by the Serbian Revolution of 1804 and the Greek Revolu- 
tion of 1821.5 It is from such a revolution that Markovic envisages the emer- 
gence of a Balkan federation which would do away with all existing empires and 
states, including the Serbian one, and in which the peoples of the peninsula 
would gain the freedom to organise their economic and political affairs in accor- 
dance with their own needs. 

The second article in this section is an edited version of Markovic’s ‘Slav 
Austda and Serb Unity’ July 1871), in which he attacks the idea that the 
Habsburg Empire can be transformed into a federation of nations, with the 
majority Slavs as equals. Four years after the Austrian and Magyar ruling classes 
had reached an agreement in 1867 to rule the empire jointly, most Slav leaders, 
above all the Czechs, sought to reach a similar accommodation with the 
Habsburgs, backing the short-lived conservative federalist government of Count 
von Hohenwart (February-October 1871).* At this time, the empire was divided 
into a perplexing assortment of historic, feudal crownlands that bore little or no 
relationship to national populations. But while Slav politicians were agreed on 
the goal of decentralising German and Magyar power, they were divided be- 
tween those who favoured a federal set-up with greater autonomy for the exist- 
ing historic crownlands, and those who advocated a federal arrangement based 
instead on national territories. 

Marković addresses this question in charactensucally uncompromusing terms 
by calling for the revolutionary destruction of the empire — though sof in the 
customary sense of its terntonal dismemberment into petty national states. His 
demand is for the destruction of the socal and political structures of Habsburg rule 


§ = The Greek Revolution of 1821-29 was, bke the Serbien une before it, a mass peasant upnemg 
that eventually led to Greek independence m 1830, though many Greeks were left outude the 
new state. Russia's declaration of war on Turkey in 1828 led Britain and France to back mde- 
pendence as the only way of holding Russia at bay. 

6 Karl Siegmund, Count von Hohenwart (1824-1899) was a conservative opponent of German 
and Magyar centrakam. He supported greater Slav autonomy in Bohemia (for the Czechs) and 
Galicias (for the Poles). Two Czecha and une Pole joined his cabinet. However, the opposinon 
of the German liberals (over the minonty Bobcrruan Germans) and the Magyars (who feared 
autonomy for the Croats and Serba of Hungary) brought about his downfall. 
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that underpinned the empire and the oppression of nations within it. For Mark- 
ovic, on% a revolution that demolished the impenal state machine could be the 
basis of a true and consistent ‘federalism of nations’, and a better life free from 
all forms of oppression for the mass of the people. 

But crucially Markovic is nọ advocate of the territorial integrity of the em- 
pire either.’ Hss sweeping vision is of a sevolunon which would unify the op- 
pressed Slav nations of the empire aad their Slav brethren beyond its borders. In 
particular, Markovic has in mind the Serb nation, divided like no other by sev- 
eral historic crownlands within the empire, and outside at by the two Serb prin- 
cipalites of Serbia and Montenegro, and by the Ottoman Empire. Thus, by lb- 
erating nations from impenal oppression, the revolution would open the door to 
the establishment of a genuinely sustainable multinational federation of equals 
— across existing imperial and other state borders — on the much-vaunted 
Swiss model. Marković reserves his greatest scorn for those Austro-Slav politi- 
cians who wanted to preserve the territorial integrity of the empire, and thus 
Habsburg rule, by compromising the national pnaciple with an appeal to historic 
crownland nights. 

Marković was therefore the first Balkan socialist to link three elements into 
an integrated and indsssoluble whole: social and political revolution against the 
imperial ruling class and state as the indispensable precondition of national lib- 
eration and unity across existing borders, leading to the emergence of a federa- 
tion of nations from the ruins of empire. 

These three elements foreshadow the approach Bulgarian and Serbian 
Marxists later adopted vis-a-vis the Ottoman Empire poor to the First World 
War. They too argued that national liberation and a Balkan federation could not 
be achieved without a revolution that destroyed the Ottoman state and ruling 
class. By contrast, their contemporanes, the Austro-Manusts of the Habsburg 
Empire, advocated a reformist programme of national autonomy explicitly de- 
signed to preserve the empire's territorial integrity. By identifying with the em- 
pire in this way, the Austro-Marxists accommodated to the Habsburg state and 
in practice jettisoned revolutionary politics. Indeed, they later supported the 
Habsburgs dunng the First World War. Markovic’s ideas can therefore be read 
today as a prescient refutation of the Austro-Marxist position on the national 
question. 

Hristo Botev is Bulgaria’s most revered national poet, and was later an inspi- 
ration for Bulgarian Marxists, such as Dimitur Blagoev, who led the revolution- 


7. This cntical refusal to identify with the teentonal integnty of a state, which Marković unphcity 
grasped would result in political accommodation to t, led in two direcuons. On the one hand, 
u could be concretely theonsed as the right of navons to self-determinsuon, including seces- 
ston, as it was later by Lerun. But on the other hand, it could lead to calis for pan-Baikan 
revolution and federation as the abstract answer to every national quesuon. Despite the sg- 
nificance of its contnbunon, Balkan Marim pnor to 1914 was to remain uneasily trapped 
between these two positions. 

8B Foue the Austro-Manusts on this question, see Section V: The Annexation of Bosnias m 1908 by 
Austria-Hungary. For the Bulganans and the Serbs, see Section VI: The Socialist Theory of a 
Balkan Federation, 1908-12 
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ary wing of Bulgarian Social Democracy before 1914. Born in 1848, Botev, like 
Markovic, won a Russian scholarship to study tn Odessa where he too fell under 
the influence of the populists. At the time, despite numerous peasant revolts, 
Bulgaria remained firmly within the Ottoman Empire. The population consisted 
overwhelmingly of smallholding peasants, but with a layer of wealthy village 
elders who often served as moneylenders to the peasants and tax collectors for 
the Turkish authorities. As such, these chorbadzhis were detested by the popula- 
tion at large. Botev gave the national bberation struggle of the early 1870s a cor- 
responding social dimension, arguing that liberation entailed freeing the peasant 
not only from Ottoman oppression but also from the chorbadyhis. Nevertheless, 
it should be noted that Botev's writings were not as sophisticated as those of 
Markovic, notwithstanding the latter’s eclecticism. As one academic commenta- 
tor has noted, Botev did not seem ‘to have pursued the aprarian socialism of 
Chernyshevsku and Markovic at any length, or to have considered adapting it to 
Bulgarian conditions’,’ 

Botev was also a fervent supporter of the idea of a Balkan federation. The 
central feature of his writings on this question was to warn of the dangers that 
expansive Balkan nationalisms posed for the equality of the peoples of the pen- 
insula and their freedom from predatory imperialisms. The article that appears 
below, ‘On Discord Among the Balkan Peoples’ of March 1875, contains a suc- 
cinct statement of this view." Following an upnsing in Bosnia against Ottoman 
rule in 1875, the Bulganan April Upnsing broke out in 1876, and Botev enthuss- 
astically threw himself into the struggle. At the head of a band of some 200 men, 
he seized an Austnan steamer on the Danube and entered Bulgana to join the 
uprising, only to be killed in a skirmish with Turkish troops. 

No introduction to Svetozar Markovic and Hristo Botev would be complete 
without a comparison of their views on the national question in the Balkans with 
those of Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, for whom Tsarist Russia was the arch 
gendarme of reaction in Europe to be resolutely opposed at every turn.'' Only 
too aware of the fact that the South Slavs looked upon the Tear as their potential 
saviour from Ottoman and Austro-Hungarian rule, Marx and Engels opposed 
their national liberation struggle for fear that any such uprising in the Balkans 
would serve only as a Trojan horse for the advance of Russia towards Constan- 
tinople. 


9. Ellen C Hadidian, A Comparison of the Thought of Early Bulgerisn and Serbian Radicals (867-1876 
(Unpublished PhD thesis, University of Wisconsin- Madison, 1980), p238. Hadidian also com- 
ments that Botev ‘made his posnts m hs wnungs by emotional force, not by reason Lopcal 
arguments were not hus strong point. He stated hus case m dramatic phrases which, although 
extremely effective m poetry, tended at times to make his prose sound like a callecoon of slo- 
gans.’ (p51) Despite some understandable exaggeration, tha assessment contains a good dose 
of truth. 

10. As thus arucle demonstrates, Botev was not as critical of Bulgarian as he was of Greek, Roma- 
man and Serban navonalisms, for the mam reason that, unkke the others, Bulgana did not yet 
have a state of its own, and was sull firmly under Ottoman rule. 

11. Their views are explored further in Section U1, Marxism and the Eastern Question: Challenging 
the Orthodoxy 1896-97, 
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For this reason, it is clear that Marx and Engels would have regarded Mark- 
ović and Botev's vision of the South Slav struggle leading to the creation of a 
Balkan federation as unrealistic, if not utopian. For Marx and Engels, an objec- 
tive assessment of the political situation demonstrated that the inevitable out- 
come of the South Slav struggle would instead be the expansion of the Russian 
Empire into the Balkans and the fall of Constantinople. 

Indeed, short of revolution in Vienna and Constantinople which could have 
transformed the ramshackle Austro-Hunganan and Ottoman Empires into 
bourgeois strongholds against both Tsarist Russia and the South Slavs, it is clear 
where Marx and Engels stood. For them, the only justification for Austria-Hun- 
gary's existence was to serve as a bulwark against Russia," and they both enthu- 
siastically supported the Ottomans against Russia in the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-78. This war, the direct consequence of the Bosnian uprising of 1875, in 
which many of Markovic’s supporters participated,” and the Bulgaran uprising 
of 1876, in which Botev was killed, resoundingly confirmed the validity of Marx 
and Engels’ position. Russia explosted the uprisings to declare war on the Otto- 
mans, and only the threat of intervention by Britain and Austria-Hungary pre- 
vented catastrophic defeat and decisive Tsarist control of the Balkans." 

Marx and Engels also recognised that, in the era of bourgeois revolutions, 
the victory of the Russian colossus in the Balkans would have been disastrous 
for the cause of European revolutionary democracy. Of course, Markovic and 
Botev had no love for Tsarist Russia, but they did not regard its threat as any 
more dangerous than that of Ottoman Turkey and Austria-Hungary. For al! the 
power of their revolutionary idealism, Markovic and Botev therefore failed to 
approach the national question in the Balkans from this wider, all-European 
perspective and to adapt their polincs accordingly. 

In an historical period dominated by Tsanst Russia as the arch-enemy of 
revolution in Europe, the reality is that there could be no real dialogue between 
these two positions. In fact, only when this historical period, and thus the Rus- 
sian danger, had been supesseded by new historical carcumstances could real 
dialogue finally begin. And a new hustoncal period was to dawn only in the last 
20 years of the nineteenth century when Tsarist Russia was supplanted by Aus- 
tria-Hungary as the greatest danger in the Balkans, and when the era of bour- 
geois revolutions had been supplanted by that of imperialism. In this new his- 
totical period, the idea of a Balkan federation could be advanced realistically as a 
bulwark against Russia, now much weakened by internal developments and im- 


12 Fredenck Engels The Foreign Policy of Rusunan Teansm’ (1890), MECW, Volume 27, p47. 

13. Marković had ded five months carber. 

14. The Bulganan Upamng was brutally crushed within a month by the Turks, who massacred 
many Bulganans. See Misha Glenny The Bulksas 1804-1999: Notomahim, War and the Great Paw 
ers (London, 1999), pp107-12 The Bnush Liberal and four umes Pame Minster, Wiliam 
Gladstone (1809-1898), famously took up the Bulganan cause with his pamphlet Thr Buganas 
Horrees and the Qushon of the East (1876) in which he attacked the pro-Ottoman foreign policy 
of Benjarmun Diraeli. the then Pnme Miruster. By contrast, Engels wrote to Marx disrmussively 
tcfernng to the ‘hullabaloo about TURKISH ATROCITIES’ whuch had ‘done the Russans a 
agnal service’ (MECW, Volume 45, p140). 
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penalist competition. It is therefore no accident that the ideas of Marković and 
Botev were taken up in the first decade of the twentieth century by a new gen- 
eration of Balkan socialists who were dedicated followers of Marx and Engels. 
Dragan Plavšić 


Svetozar Markovic 


Serbia in the East 
Conclusion (1872)* 


HE idea that revolution ts the only legal foundation for and the only possi- 

ble road to the formation of a new Serbian state has put down deep roots 
among all educated members of the Serbian people — as much among the sons 
of the oppressed Christian subjects in Bosnia, Herzegovina and Old Serbia as 
among the citizens of Serbia, Montenegro and Austria-Hungary. 

But once revolution is accepted as the legal foundation of a new Serbian 
state, then the nght to statehood of the independent Serbian statelets of Serbia 
and Montenegro ceases, these states themselves cease to exist, and what remains 
is the whole Serbian people as an assembly of separate individuals who can es- 
tablish a new legal order by general agreement. 

To bring about this situation on the Balkan Peninsula, and to destroy all the 
state shackles that divide and oppress the Serbian people — that ts indeed the main 
task of Serbia. 

Someone might say that Serbia is a law-abiding country, a legitimate monar- 
chy, that must respect foreign laws and the legal order. Serbia must not destroy 
all legal bonds and create ‘anarchy’ and ‘barbansm’, but then expect a legal order 
to develop out of such chaos. 

Whoever speaks like this neither wants nor can achieve Serbian unity, let 
alone the freedom of the Serbian people. 

‘Serbia’ — is neither the prince nor the ministers, neither chiefs nor captains, 
neither judges nor village heads, neither government departments nor offices; 
Serbia — is the Serbian people who live in Serbia, according to whose will, or 
better still, upon whose forbearance the prince and the ministers, the authonbes 
and the entire present state order exist. When men whose brains have been cast 
in bureaucratic forms utter ‘Serbia’, under that name they always think of official 
Serbia (if ] can call her that), that is to say, that administrative tool by which the 
Serbian people are ruled, including all laws, orders, regulations, etc. But by the 
name of Serbia, we mean the people who live in Serbia, the people who at the 


15. Translated from the Serbian by Dragan Plavix. 
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beginning of this century started the reve/ution in Turkey, who started the struggle 
for the liberation of the whole Serbian people from foreign cule." Had they rec- 
ognised the legality of the Turkish order, they would never have started the Ser- 
bian revolution. The task and duty of the people is to extend their revolution, 
even against the will of all those in whose interest it is that the present state or- 
der in Serbia be maintained, or at least that the state right of present-day Serbia 
be considered inviolable. 

What happened in Serbia at the beginning of this century, when the Serbian 
people demolished ‘Turkish state laws but had none of their own, and when a 
ume of lawlessness arose in Serbia? Did then anarchy and barbarism take hold 
of Serbia? They did not — on the contrary, the Serbian people were at once able 
to create a state order that was far better than the state order of the Turkish empire 
and, what is more, far better in essence than the present-day bureaucratic order. 

We have no cause to believe that the same thing will happen today, if only 
because today the Serbian people have been through a long and bitter schooling 
in state experience, and so would surely not accept, under the name of civilisa- 
tion, foreign forms and laws, as they once did in the principality of the $u- 
madija.“ By means of revolution the Serbian people can liberate their patriarchal 
institutions,’ the remnants of their bygone civilisation, from the pressure of 
Turkish tyranny, and equally from the pressure of foreign forms. The Serbian 
people can gain the possibility of raising up on the basis of their popular institu- 
tions and ideas, and on the basis of contemporary science, an onginal, Slavic 
social edifice. They can found a society based on liberty, equality and fraternity 
— to which all progressive peoples in the world today aspire. 

Without any doubt the Serbian monarchy played a very significant róle in the 
life of the Serbian people. By destroying the council oligarchy," it extinguished 
the interference of Turkey and of foreign states in Serbian domestic affairs; it 
founded an independent Serbian policy; under its rule, Serbia built up its own 
military force and armoury, and attained poliucal importance in the Balkan 
Peninsula and in the whole of Europe. Under its rule, Serbia became strong 
enough to influence events in the Balkan Peninsula decisively. But with this the 
Serbian monarchy exhausted its role. Every further attempt on its part to main- 
tain itself as the ruling system in the new Serbian state would be an attempt di- 
rected against the freedom and progress of the Serbian people. 


16. Marković here refers to the Serbian Revoluvon of 1804-12 and 1815-17 against Ottoman rule, 
mass peasant upnsings that began the century-long struggic for iberatron from foreign rule. 

17. The sem:-autonomous Serbian principality that emerged from the 1804 Revoluuon was based 
on the territorial heartland of the uprising against the Turks in central Serbia, the Šumadija, lit- 
erally, the land of forests. 

18. Marković is here refering to the South Shiv qaga, for which see the Introduction to this Secbon. 

19. A 1?-member Council, imposed on semi-autonomous Serbia by the Ottomans in 1838, and 
composed of wealthy Serbian obgarchs, effectively ran the country in the 1840s and 1850s and 
was the obrect of much foreign intrigue. In 1860, its powers were much reduced and subordi- 
nated to those of the ruling Pnnce Mihailo Obrenović (1823-1868). Although Markovic saw 
thus step as progresuve, he was fiercely opposed to the muliranst Greater Serbian expansionism 
of the Prince 
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The Serbian people in Turkey scarcely number more than 2.5 million. And 
two dynasties want to divide this small number of people between them!™ But 
let’s say that, as the more powerful state, Serbia maintains her ascendancy and 
directly annexes the other Serbian lands — what kind of future would such a 
small statclet have? 

The Balkan Peninsula is a mosaic of different peoples. The greatest in num- 
ber are the Bulgarians; then, almost equal, come the Serbs and Greeks, and then 
the Turks, the Albanians and the Vlachs.”" Which of these peoples will agree to 
be ‘annexed’ by (he Serbian monarchy? Let's assume that the Serbian monarchy 
wins over the other Serbs who live in Austna-Hungary to its state — even then 
this will still be a small kingdom of five million people! Could such a state annex 
more than 10 million people of other nationalities? But would not this be 
something that would look just like today’s Austria or Hungary, which, in the 
opinion of the Serbian statesmen themselves, cannot be! Is it worthwhile for the 
Serbian nation to fight for such an absurdity just because some Serbian states- 
men have developed a desire to ape Cavour or Bismarck? 

No! No! Serbia must not be allowed to be sacrificed to the interest of one 
family, or better still — to the interests of several power-hungry politicians. The 
Serbian people have no other way out but revolution in the Balkan Peninsula, a 
revolution that would end in the destruction of all the states that today obstruct 
the unification of the Balkan nations as free peoples und workers with equal rights, as a 
federation of communes — districts — states — as befits them best, 

The state power Serbia today exercises belongs to the Serbian people who 
live there. There is no more profitable way in which the Serbian people can 
wield this power for their own benefit than by bnnging about wholesale revolution 
in Turkey and by achieving through revolution the complete liberation — of 
their own and their other oppressed brothers. 

Will the Serbian people understand this task of theirs? 


Svetozar Markovic 


Slav Austria and Serb Unity’ 


F one observes the movement of ‘nationalities’ in the whole of Europe, but 
especially in Austria, one can discern two altogether different trends smuggled 
in under the ttle of ‘the national question’. In the struggle of the Italians for 


20. The Obrenović dynasty (later the Karadjordjevié dynasty) that ruled Serbia, and the Petrović 
dynasty that ruled Montenegro, vied with each other for leadership of the Serbian national 
cause at thes tne. 

21. Curiously, Marković docs not include the Romanians in this bar. 

22 Rudenik (The Worker), 27 and 29 July 1871. Translated from the Serbian by Dragan Plavšić. 
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their unity, in the uprising of the Hungarians from 1848 unnl today, in the Serb 
uprising of the same year, and in the upnsing in Boka,” as in all uprisings within 
the Turkish Empire — one and the same driving force, one and the same aspi- 
ration have been reflected everywhere: every nation that tises up against foreign 
oppressors has sct out to liberate itself from political and social burdens, from 
fines, violence, unfair courts, tyranny in public and private life. But at the same 
ume, every nation has set out to ensure the nght to its own language, its own 
religion, its own customs, and in general those national traits that characterise a 
nation. Hatred for the foreigner was at the same ume hatred for authonty and 
hatred for tyrants who had power over the people. Under the slogan of libera- 
tion from the ‘foreign yoke’, the people have always understood this as libera- 
tion from ‘yokes’ in general, that is, total political and social freedom. 

This same aspiration is reflected in the struggle of the oppressed nations of 
Austria in our own ume. The mass of the people expect that, with the collapse 
of ‘Germaniam’ and ‘Magyarism’, all the woes from which the people suffer will 
at once disappear: the Austnan master, for whose sake nations have fought so 
many times with other nations who have done nothing to them, the army that 
mows down the flower of the nation; unbearable taxes that destroy the nation; 
that there will be an end to the tyranny of ‘supreme power’ and the utterly inso- 
lent robbery of its hired agencies; that national education wili replace foreign 
education, for which the people had no use, etc. In a word, nations see in the 
struggle for nationality the struggle for political freedom, education and well- 
being, that is, for social progress. 

This movement for ‘nationality’ is good and true. This movement ts always 
progressive — revolutionary. Where nations are free politically and socially, for 
example, in Switzerland, there are no aspirations for national unification — 
there is no ‘national question’. 

Alongside this progressive movement for national liberanion, one can always 
perceive another movement. Rulers, spahis,” bishops, ministers, candidates for 
ministerial posts, and in gencral the upper layers of society, always mix this 
movement up with the struggle for ‘hustonc nghts’, for ‘state unity’, for ‘state 
independence’, etc. They work to bring back the old state form under which the 
people once lived and in which they had a dominant position over the nation. 
Or, if there had never been such state forms, they want to create them. Under 
the slogan of ‘nationality’, they do not seek the liberation of the people, but a 
change in the form of their slavery; they do not want to take a step forward in 
the history of the nation, but a step back. This is how Czech, Hungarian and 
Croat aristocrats fight for the ‘historic rights’ of the Czech, Hunganan and Croat 


23. The Italians and the Hunganans played a progressive róle when they rose up for theu national 
nghts against the Habsburgs in the revolutions of 1848. However, the Serbs played a eeacbon- 
ary role; they rose up against the Hunganans and in support of Vienna Boka Kotorska (Bay of 
Kotor), today in Montenegro, then part of Austna-Hungary, was where an uprising broke out 
against Habsburg rule in 1869-70. 

24. Spahu s a Turkish word cefernng to an Ottoman feudal horseman who also held land and serfs 
from the Sultan. Markovid is here uung ut tn the sensc of a wealthy landowner. 
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crown. For these reasons, they are joined by the majonty of the church's nota- 
bles. Both one and the other aspire to bring back the old historic state system, 
and in this way to bring back their system of rule. In the whole struggle for the 
national principle in Austria, one can always detect these two currents in the 
struggle against ‘centralisation’, against 'Germanism’ and ‘Magyarism’. The rep- 
resentatives of the truce popular current have not known how to separate the 
national cause from the interests of the aristocrats because it was unclear to 
them what in fact the people wanted in order to reach a solution to the national 
question; or out of ‘political’ considerations they have supported the aristocratic 
party, in order more easily to destroy the centralists, that ts to say, that party in 
Austria which wants to maintain the unity of the government and state admini- 
stration, and thus at the same time the dominant position of the Germans in 
Austria. 

Ever since the parliamentary struggle for intemal change began in Austria 
(after the Italian war),” there has been endless confusion among the political 
parties, a lack of clanty about their goals and a vagueness about their principles. 
The national principle negates all historic nghts. Anyone who wants to take the 
national principle as the basis on which to organise relations between the various 
nations and the state in Austria, would have to deny not only the historic state 
rights of Hungary, Croatia, Bohemia and the other Austrian lands, but would 
also have to deny the nght of the ruling Austnan family to govern, and to suc- 
ceed to the various crownlands. 

With liberanon from foreign oppression, nations have expected their situa- 
tion to get better, that life would become more harmonious, rational and happy 
— in fact, they have expected a new kind of life. It is obvious that this could not 
come about until the state structure tn Austna is overthrown. 

To solve the national question in Austria in the true sense, it is therefore 
necessary to demolish the Habsburg monarchy which has been patched together 
by marriages, inhentances and various agreements, and which maintains itself 
with Jesuit lies and brute military strength. Not a single party in Austria has 
dared come out publicly with this programme. Instead, a kind of ‘federalism’ of 
nations is proposed, which is really a monstrously distorted federalism. The 
Czechs were the first to propose this type of federalism. They want a league of 
nations in Austria, but at the same time they seek acceptance of the 'state right’ 
of the Bohemian crown, although in Bohemia a good third of the population is 
German. In fact, the Czechs want a league of historic states, that is to say, those 
states that once used to exist under one ruler. They want something like the old 
German Confederation,* with the difference that instead of several rulers the 
various states of this Austnan league would have one Austnan Emperor, who 


25. The Itahan war of 1859-61 that unsted most of Italy under the leadership of the Kingdom of 
Piedmont. 

26. The German Confederation was created at the Congress of Vienna in 1815 from a welter of 
German prnapaliues. It was a bastion of feudal pervculansm agunst centrabsed authority, 
with no cupreme ruler and a weak parkarnent in Frankfurt. It was desteuyed in Bearnarck's 
drive to unify Germany. 
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would also be king in a number of separate lands, and instead of the league's 
capital in Frankfurt, there would be a parliament made up of ‘delegations’ in 
Vienna. The Poles of Galicia and the Croats want this type of federalism; the 
Hungarians would accept it only if the historic right of Croatia were not in the 
way. This is why we said in the. second issue of Radenik that this type of federal- 
ism was she worst state form imaginable.” 

There are people who understand what this type of federalism means, but 
think chat it is a shortcut to Austria's collapse. They think that when each 
crownland becomes autonomous, when the power that binds them to the whole 
has been reduced, and especially when the military power held mainly by the 
supreme government in Austria has been reduced, then at the frst clash with a 
foreign enemy or some upnsing in the country, the Austman state structure will 
collapse. 

We believe these calculations are utterly wrong. Austria’s statesmen pave way 
to the Hungarians when they had to, but now dominate the other nations in 
Hungary with their help. They gave way to the Czechs and Poles, and so won 
them over to guaranteeing the Austrian state, that is to being enemies of the 
other nanons, thereby prolonging Austria's life for an indefinite period. It should 
not be forgotten that, as one of their leaders (Palacky) stated publicly many 
times, the Old Czech party most sincerely professes the belief that Austria 1s 
necessary to the Slavs.” As for the Young Czech party, it seems to us that it is 
the same as the ‘left’ in Hungary, that is to say, it seeks just a bit more state 
autonomy and a bit more internal freedom than the Old Czechs.” 

In these parliamentary struggles, the Serb nation is in the worst position. In 
line with ‘historic’ nght, it 1s split into several state regions. One part is directly 
under the Hungarian crown, another part is under the Croatian crown, and a 
third — in Dalmatia — has again come directly under the rule of the Austrian 


21. The present article was written in response to the negative reaction that had yrected an earlier 
article by Markovic entitled “Slav Austna’ of 5 July 1871, which had, in fact, appeared m the 
thurd usue of Rusdeark, and not the second. 

28. Frantiick Palacký (1798-1876) was the leading Czech histonan and pobnaan of his day who 
supported an Austro-Slav conception of a federal Austna. In 1848, he proposed the transfor- 
mation of the Austnan Empire into a federauon of nationalities, but by the 1860s he was ad- 
vocating a federation based on autonomous histone crownlands. In September 1871, two 
months after thus article appeared, Palacký held secret talks with the conservative federalist 
Prime Minster, Count von Hohenwart, for an autonomous Czech region based on the histenc 
lands of the Bohemian crown. Palacký once famously remarked that ‘if the Austrian Empire 
had not already existed for a long time, the interests of Europe and the interests of humanity 
would demand ita speedy creavon’ (quoted m Robert A Kann, The Mudieational Exper (New 
York, 1950), Volume 2, p37). 

29. The Old Czechs were the pobtcal representatives of the Bohemisn nobibty, while the Young 
Czechs represented the new Czech bourgeouic. Markovic's assessment that there were no es- 
sential differences between them on the natonal quesnon is bome out by Kann himself, who 
observes, ‘the banc differences between the Old and Young Czech programs... do not consist 
in fundamental disagreement on the quesuon of the muivisibdity of the Boherman lands as 
umpbed in the Sésssmrcty (hustonc mght)’ (RA Cann, The Mudtustional Empore, op cat, Volume 1, 
p193). 
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impenal house. The Serb nation is left to fight divided for its national autonomy 
not in the state, but in local councils, courts, schools — everywhere in public 
life. It has had to fight against the Italians, the Germans and the Hungarians. 
Understandably, in these local struggles, it could not come out with a general 
programme which would solve all aspects of the position of the Serb people in 
Austna-Hungary. It was a struggle pure and simple for its day-to-day existence. 
And those who argued over what solving the national question in fact 
meant could not come out publicly with their programme. Trwe federalism 
based on nations, that is to say, where each nation in Austria forms a separate body 
and where the nations themselves form a federal state — this it stated to be its 
principle many times, although during the parliamentary struggles it could not 
distance itself from the standpoint of ‘legitimacy’. Besides this, it is to its credit 
that in all poltical and social questions it is among the most progressive parties 
in Hungary.” 

The ‘federalism’ the Serb national party wants in Austria is altogether differ- 
ent from the federalism of the Czechs, Croats and Poles. The Serb national party 
wants a league of nations, and not a league of histonc states. But anyone well 
acquainted with the situation in Hungary and Austna has to acknowledge that a 
‘league of nations’ in Austria cannot be established without overthrowing the 
Austrian Empire and the Hunganan kingdom, that is to say, it cannot be 
achieved without an internal revolution in Austria-Hungary. The Serb national 
party was caught between two opposing views: either to adopt a revolutionary 
standpoint and to declare its principles openly, completely casting aside its own 
‘historic nights’ and those of others; or to twist its principles and retreat from 
them, to remain on the ‘legal’ standpoint of historic nghts and other state laws, 
and in this way to manoeuvre between Vienna, Budapest and Zagreb. 

We shall not criticise the policy of the Serb national party in Austria- 
Hungary. Our intention here is just to show that the present ‘Slav’, 'federative’ 
Austria which is being drawn up by some Czech newspapers and which the 
Czechs, Poles and Croats are aiming for, is a backward step in the history of the Ans- 
trian nations, and that at the present nme such an Austna would be much worse, 
more confused and impossible than a ‘centralised’ or ‘dualist’ Austria. At the 
same ume, we wanted to explain what a real federalism of nations is. And 
we have come to the conclusion that a league of nations in Austria can 
come into being when all the historic rights, upon which the rule of the 
Germans and the Hunganans over the other Austnan nations rests, have been 


30. Marković u here refernng to the United Serbran Youth (formed in 1866) and the Serban 
National Freethinkers Party (or Liberals, formed in 1869) of Vojvodina, then a province ruled 
by Hungary, today in Serbia and Montenegro. Both agitated for Serb nghts, with the United 
Serbian Youth in partcular adopting a revolutionary programme and support for a Balkan fed- 
erauon. The Liberals were, however, increasingly bedevilled by intemal strife between Serb le- 
gtitruats (who wanted to do a deal with the empire) and those who did not, splitung the party 
in the 18803 This tension was personified by its leader, the outstanding liberal nationalist, 
Svetozar Mullet (1826-1901), who pubbshed m Hungary those of Markovic's wntngs that 
wonscally could not appear in Serbia. In the next paragraph, Marković attacks these burgeoning 
leginrmust tendencies. 
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destroyed, and when the whole military-bureaucratic state machine, which holds 
these nations in submission, has been crushed — in a word, when present-day Ans- 
tria disappears. 

This conclusion, which no-one has dared to express in Austria, we have con- 
sidered it our duty to state publicly and openly over here. The Serb people in 
Austtia and Serbia must understand once and for all what their real goal is, and 
then adapt their ‘policy’ towards Austria accordingly. 

Nor shall we here discuss only the negative side of our main theme. We say 
only that Austna has to disappear — but what will come after it? When all the 
oppressed nabons liberate themselves, what type of state or league of states shall 
these individual nations establish? We shall not enter into a lengthy discussion of 
how the nations of Austna ought to organise themselves, but shall discuss the 
Serb nation alone. 

Everyone who has followed all aspects of the movement of the whole life of 
the Serb people will have observed everywhere one common aspiration: for the 
various parts of the Serb nation to get to know each other, to inform each other 
of how they are ose nation divided, crushed and strangled by foreign power, and 
for action to be undertaken in all areas so they can come together and unite 
wherever possible. And in most recent times one common idea has taken root, 
not only in our literature but also, if not even more so, in the whole Serb nation, 
and that is: the poftical unification of the Serb people. Serbs from Montenegro, 
Dalmata, Herzegovina, Bosnia, Serbia, Austna-Hungary, etc, want to create a 
Serb state. 

We have already said what we think about the national idea and the aspira- 
tion of oppressed nations to throw off foreign rule. Here we only draw attention 
to one significant phenomenon in the life of the European nations. In Switzer- 
land, three different nations, Germans, French and Italtans, live together, among 
whom there never appears any ‘aspiration’ for unity with their brothers in a 
‘Greater’ Germany, France or Italy. The reason for this is obviously that the 
political and social insututions in Switzerland are far more perfect than in the 
aforementioned monarchies. When the question of national unification was at its 
height in Italy and Germany, in Switzerland no one thought of ‘uniting’ with this 
nation or that. When a nation is well off within a country, the people do not 
aspire to unity. This phenomenon further confirms what we have already said 
about what people expect from unity. They expect freedom from every tyranny, 
and they expect education and material well-being — in a word, they think that 
only in their own state will they stop being slaves and start to live. 

From Istanbul to Vienna, the idea of Serb unity is the most revolutionary 
idea there is on the Balkan Peninsula. This idea entails the destruction of Turkey 
and Austria, the end of Serbia and Montenegro as independent principalities, and a 
revolution in the whole political structure of the Serb nation. Out of parts of 
these two empires and the two Serb principalities, a new Serb state can come 
into being — this is what Serb unity means. 

We know that many narrow-minded people will be horrified when they read 
these words: ‘the most revolutonary’, ‘the end of the principality of Serbia’, 
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‘revolution’, etc, but in fact this is what the idea of Serb unity means. Austria and 
Turkey cannot be demolished without revolution, and a new Serb state cannot 
be established while the principalities of Serbia and Montenegro continue to 
exist. This must be clear to everyone who wants to speak of Serb unity. 


Hristo Botev 


On Discord Among the Balkan 
Peoples’ 


E are now already in a position to say something regarding a problem that 

has so far received little attention in our press, or if it has been broached 
then what has been said has all been superficial, not to the point and sometimes 
even tendentious. We are talking about the situation of our people in relation to 
those small statelets that are preparing to take over the mantle of Turkey and 
that are called upon by history to create the Danubian confederation we want 
and need on the basis of free, democratic principles. For the sake of consistency, 
we should really make a short survey of all that has been said so far on the issue, 
but since this is not a historical survey we can well leave this for more a more 
convenient time, and go straight to the matter at hand. 

The idea of South Slav unity has gained universal acceptance by almost all 
the peoples in the Balkan Peninsula (with the exception of the Turkish people), 
and little by little has become popular even among mutually hostle elements 
within these nations. Europe has taken notice of this joyous event in our life, 
and has gradually come to the conviction that each one of these nations is capa- 
ble of being master in its own house, and of independently managing both its 
moral and political affairs. 

Indeed, recently the Eastern Question has entered its most violent phase, 
and awaits only the first signal of the revolution to become the order of the day. 
What's more, even without this signal, we find that Europe has started redraw- 
ing our frontiers, and has almost defined the boundaries of each one of the 
tnbes concerned. Almost the whole European press is at one in supposing that 
Russia, Prussia and Austria have alrcady agreed amongst themselves to set up a 
trilateral court to divide the wealth of the dying man among his extremely impa- 
tient heirs. Of course, if the judges refuse to take bribes (and this is highly 
doubtful), that is to say, if they do not hunger after Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Constantinople or the mouth of the Danube, and if they ignore the nights and 


31. Zname (The Banmer, 28 March 1875, Translated from the Bulganan by Andreja Zivkovie and 
Souska Alton. 
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borders of the tnbes most directly concerned, that is to say, if they let Serbia 
fulfil its patriotic dreams of Dugan’s Empire,” Greece to annex Albania and 
Macedonia, and Romania to look for Emperor Trajan's™ descendants even in 
the huts of Gabrovo,” then the Eastern Question will of course be resolved in 
an unjust manner, and such a.solution will lead to a repetition of that terrible, 
insane and damaging historical struggle that brought Turkey into Europe, and 
which could very easily bing other uninvited guests, or more precisely, another 
civilised horde from the North or from the East to the Balkan Peninsula. In this 
respect, The Testament of Peter the Great’ and the German ‘Drang nach Os- 
ten’™ are of great significance for us. But it is obvious that the statesmen of Ser- 
bia, Greece and Romania pay absolutely no attention to the lessons of history. 
Serbia with its idiotic propaganda in the north-west of our country” over the 
course of the last decade, propaganda which, to the shame and disgrace of the 
Serbian people, still continues even now, has convinced us that under the veil of 
South Slav unity it seeks to feather its own nest, and does not care one jot about 
the existence of the Bulgarian people. Greece, that traditional enemy of every- 
thing Slav, in spite of its inability to manage its own affairs, has schemed with 
the aim of spreading the influence of her nationality all the way to the Balkan 
Mountains, and tn this respect it has competed successfully with the Serbian 
patriots. As for Romania, which throughout her existence has sustained her na- 
tionality by Romanising foreign elements, especially the Bulgarians, today pur- 
sucs with even greater energy its ‘enterprise in the East’. It persecutes the Bul- 
ganan nationality in Bessarabia, prevents our immigrants in Romania from 
helping their oppressed and enslaved homeland, and systematically pours all 
foreign elements (except the Germans) into the pot of its Daco-Roman” cul- 
ture. As for Romania and Greece, their conduct towards the ‘slaves in Tur- 
key’ is to some extent forgivable if we take into account that even now they 
fear Panslavism; but as for Serbia, her conduct towards ‘the Bulganan brothers? 
is stupid, disgusting and even inexplicable so far as the creation of a free Danu- 
bian, Balkan or South-Slavic federation ts concemed. That’s why when we ana- 
lyse the relations between the nations on the Balkan Peninsula, we shall pay spe- 


32 Stefan Dugan (1508-1355) was king of Serbia (1331-46) and ‘Emperor of the Serbs and 
Greeks’ (1346-55). He was medieval Serbia’s greatest ruler whose short-lived empire was used 
by the nationalists to justify expansion of the modern Serbian state. 

33. Traan (AD53-117) was the Roman emperor (AD98-117) who conquered Daca, an ares 
roughly corresponding to today’s Romania. Romanian nationaksts buttressed their terntonal 
chima by asserting their descent from Daco-Reman colonsts (modem Romanian iw denved 
from the Laun spoken by these colonists, despite many Slav additione). 

34. Gabrovo waa a town in the north-central heart of what would shortly become Bulgaria. Botev 
is here ndiculing the expansionist desires of Romanian nationalism 

35. This ‘Testament’ allegedly outhned the expansionist strategy the successors of Peter the Great 
(1672-1725), Tsar of Russa (1682-1721), were to follow after hus death, especially with regard 
to Ottoman Turkey. In all hkelihood, however, it was a forgery. Nevertheless, its plausibshty 
fos many, including Botev, was underpinned by the reality of Russian 

36.  Laterally, ‘Dnve to the East’, the German policy of colorusing the Slav lands of the cast. 

37. Botev i refernng to Ottoman Macedonis. 

38. In Serbian in the onginal text. 
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cial attention to Serbia, and will try to determine as impartially as we can her 
attitude to our people. For now we will only say that, until the nature of these 
relations becomes clear and they become more equal, no agreement or unifica- 
tion whatsoever is possible between these two brotherly, neighbouring and 
Slavic peoples. 
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ll: Marxism and the 
Eastern Question: 
Challenging the 
Orthodoxy, 1896-97 


Introduction 


HE so-called Eastern Question, raised by the decaying state of the Ottoman 

Empire in the Balkans, dominated tnternauonal politics in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. For Marx and Engels, the prospect of Ottoman collapse 
posed the grave danger that Tsarist Russia, the arch-enemy of revolutionary 
democracy, would be able to advance unopposed tnto the Balkans to the gates 
of Constantinople.’ For this reason, they flatly opposed the ant-Ottoman na- 
tional struggle of the Balkan peoples, who looked expectantly to the Tsar to 
liberate them. In 1896-97, however, a new generation of Marxists challenged this 
orthodoxy by arguing that, as circumstances had changed, the greatest obstacle 
to Russia’s advance on Constanunople would now be the victory of the national 
struggle of the Balkan peoples. This section is devoted to the debate they pro- 
voked. 

The origins of Marx and Engels’ attitude to Russia lie in the revolutionary 
events of 1848. In that year, the revolutions that swept Europe also engulfed the 
Austrian Habsburg Empire. In Hungary, the revolutionary nationalist, Lajos 
Kossuth,” led the struggle for freedom from the Habsburgs, which Marx and 
Engels enthusiastically supported. At the same time, they resolutely opposed the 
counter-revolutionary movement of the South Slavs, the Croats and the Serbs, 


t. ‘itis to the credit of Kari Marx that he was the first to stress, and repeatedly did so from 1848, 
that the West European workers’ party is obliged... to wage a life-and-death struggle against 
Russian Tsardom.’ (Frederick Engels, The Foreign Policy of Russian Tsardom’ (1890), Marx- 
Engels Callsted Works, Volume 27, p14n) 

2 Lajos Kossuth (1802-1894) was one of the great revolunonary figures of 1848-49 who came to 
lead the Hunganan struggle as it redicalised urnicr Austrian attack. He fled from Hungary after 
the revoluuion's defeat and died tn exile. 
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who lived mainly in the Hungarian part of the Empire, but whose hatred for 
their immediate Hungarian overlords ensured their loyalty to the Habsburgs. 
The Croatian leader, Ban Jelacic, encouraged by duplicitous Habsburg backing 
for Slav national rights, led a South Slav army into inconclusive battle against the 
Hunganans before breaking off to assist in the bloody suppression of the resur. 
gent revolution in Vienna.’ After an appeal for help from the Habsburgs, the 
150 000 strong army of Tsarist Russia crossed into Hungary in 1849, where the 
revolutionary movement was rapidly defeated. 

Marx and Engels drew two basic conclusions about Russia from this defeat. 
The first was to recognise that feudal absolutist Russia, as yet unencumbered by 
any revolutionary movement, had the political will, as well as the military capac- 
ity, to place a mass reserve army of reaction tn the field against revolution in 
Europe. No other power, neither the unwieldy Austrian nor the disintegratng 
Ottoman Empires, could match this capacity. In the era of bourgeois revolu. 
tions, Russia, more than any other power, would have to be stopped by any 
means necessary. The second conclusion they drew was that the pan-Slavic 
sympathies of the South Slav national movement meant that ‘the instrument of 
liberation and the bond of unity is the Rusnan knonf. This national movement 
would have to be opposed at all costs to prevent ‘the creation of a Slav state 
under Russian domination’. For the same reasons, Marx and Engels were en- 
thusiastic supporters of the national struggle of the Poles against Russia. 

These two conclusions were to dominate Marx and Engels’ attitude to Russia 
for the rest of their lives. During the Crimean War of 1853-56, fought by Bnt- 
ain, France, Turkey and Piedmont-Sardinia against Russia, Marx and Engels 
attacked the Western powers for fighting a ‘sham was’, and hoped that a new 
revolutionary wave would carry the struggle to Russia to the bitter end. In 1877- 
78, when war erupted between Russia and Turkey in the Balkans, Marx and En- 
gels took the side of the Turks. Engels wrote that he would be ‘delighted if the 
Russians take a pasting’, while Marx praised the ‘gallant Turks’. Marx wrote to 
their fnend and associate, the German socialist leader, Wilhelm Liebknecht, that 
‘we are most decidedly espousing the Turkish cause’ on the basis that the defeat 
of Russia would expedite social revolution there.’ Liebknecht promptly ap- 


3. Ban Josip Jelačić (1801-1859) died a disappointed stooge of the Habsburgs, who gratefully 
erected a statue of him in Zagreb. Tito'a Yugoslav Communista dismantied it in 1945, but 
Croatia's nationabst President, Franjo Tudjman, ec-erected it m 1990. 

Fredenck Engels, The Magyar Struggle’ (1849), MECW, Volume 8, pp233, 235. 

Letter to Philipp Paul, 11 Apni 1877, MECW, Volume 45, p216. Engels overesumated Otto- 

man capacity to resist Russia. In fact, they were badly defeated, and Russa was only prevented 

from making greater gains by threats from Britain and Austna-Hungary. 

6 Letter to Friedrich Adolph Sorge, 27 September 1877, MECH", Volume 45, p276. Marx also 
secretly advised the pro- Turkish party in England. In a letter to Thomas Allsop of 1 January 
1878, he eevealed hus involvement m organising a demonstration, and how he had entered into 
‘very strange relations... with Brush Grandecs who would get into a white rage if they had the 
least suspicion under whore advice they were acting’ (MECW, Volume 45, p292). 

7. Letter to Wilhelm Liebknecht, 4 February 1878, MECW', Volume 45, p296. The frst reason 
Marx gives for supporting the Turks is hollow, that the Turluah peasant was ‘indubstably one 
of the abhst and most mensi nepersntatires of the pesiantry in Eavepe’, 
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pended the letter to the second edition of his 1878 pamphlet enutled On the 
Eastern Question, or: Shall Europe Become Cossack?® in which he dismissed South 
Slav oppression as ‘99 per cent a Russian lie’ and ‘one per cent a Russian manu- 
facture’? The ulumate defeat of the Ottomans was blamed by Marx and Engels 
on the failure of the Turks to, stir up revolution in Constantinople and so bring 
to power a regime that would be an effective bulwark against Russia. 

During the 1880s, this positon remained essentially unchanged, but it un- 
derwent a shift in emphasis based on two new closely-related elements: the in- 
creasing threat of world war, and the danger this posed for the success of the 
nsing revolutonary movement in Europe, including Russa. In 1882, following 
another upnsing in Bosnia and Herzegovina, the German Marxists, Eduard 
Bernstein and Karl Kautsky, clearly sympathetic to it, solicited Engels’ views. 
Engels wrote to Bernstein that the South Slavs ‘remain the handy men of 
Tsarism, and poctical sympathies have no place in politics’, but also wamed of 
the danger that the uprising could lead to world war and ‘nun our whole revolu- 
sonary situation’. More convincingly, he explained to Kautsky that he had 
‘damned little’ sympathy for the South Slavs, adding that ‘only after the collapse 
of Tsardom, when the national aspirations of these dwarf-peoples cease to be 
mixed up with pan-Slavic tendencies to world domination, only then can we 
allow them to be free’! — an approach that has a direct contemporary parallel 
in the role played by the Kosovan Albanians as the ‘handy men’ of the United 
States during the bombing of Serbia in 1999. 

However, following the Congress of Berlin of 1878 when Bulgaria gained 
autonomy but only partial unity, there were incipient signs that Russia’s power in 
the Balkans was beginning to wane. In 1883, Bulgaria expelled two Russian 
Generals the Tsar had appointed to rule the country for him. Then, in 1885, 
Bulgaria annexed Eastern Rumelia (today, southern Bulgaria) in an act of unifi- 


8 = Zur onentakixcten Frage, oder: Sel Europa Kesackish senden? (Leipzig, 1878). Lacbknecht also ap- 
pended another letter from Marx of 11 February 1678 (MECW, Volume 45, p299- 303). At 
Marx's request, the letters appeared anonymously, probably because he was secretly advising 
the pro-Turkush party in Bntan — sec note 6 above. This pamphict contams a cruder vernon 
of Marx's pomton, ernng in the direction of the Turcophile views of the Brush diplomat, 
wnter and Tory MP, David Urquhart (1805-1877), a figure Marx was rather more cercurnspect 
about. A Berlin bank clerk and member of the German party, Hermann Löwy, attacked 
Liebknecht’s pamphiet in his wituly entitled Zar oneatabschen Frage, oder: Sell da Sezualistische Ar- 

| Tarkish werden? (On the Eastern Quitan, or: Shall the Sesakit Workers’ Party Become 
Twrkishi) (Zunch, 1878). 

9 Quoted in DB Riazanov, Marx and Angja-Ruinan Relatons and Otter Writiags, wansiated by 
Bnan Pearce (London, 2002), p205. The Manust scholar, Dand Riszanov (1870-1938), 
clasmed that Laebknecht's pamphict did not reflect Marx and Engels’ views, but, despite its 
Urquhartism, they would surely not have had any fundameassi duayreements with st at the ume, 
as Pearce nghily argues (ibad, pp205-7). 

10. Letter to Bernstein, 22 and 25 Febeuary 1882, MECW, Volume 46, pp203-4. 

11. Letter to Kautsky, 7 February 1882, MECW’, Volume 46, p194. Engels was altogether more 
tactful about thus in pubiic. In his The Foreign Policy of Russan Tsacdom’ (1890), he wrote 
sympatheucally of revolunon m Russia allowing the Balkan navons ‘to onder theis intemal af- 
furs according to their own necessities and wishes’ (MECW, Volume 27, p47). 
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cation that was strongly opposed by Russia, but was supported by Britain. The 
Tsar was decply angered by these moves, which demonstrated the growing ca- 
pacity of the new Balkan states to act independently of Russia. 

By 1890, Engels was belatedly prepared to acknowledge the significance of 
these developments. In his "The Foreign Policy of Russian Tsardom’, he re- 
affirmed his view that Russia was ‘the mainstay of European reaction’, but noted 
‘how much the position of Russian diplomacy has changed for the worse’ since 
1878. In particular, he observed that ‘even in the Balkan Peninsula’, where Rus- 
sia was once the champion of the nationalities, ‘nothing seems to succeed now’. 
Romania and Bulgaria had become disenchanted with the Tsar, while the Aus- 
trian Slavs were gaining ground in the Habsburg Empire. These developments 
led Engels to conclude: “The phrase of the emancipation of oppressed Christian 
nations by the almighty Tsar is played out.’ The root cause of this change he 
located in capitalist development in Russia and the resulting weakening of Tsar- 
ist despotism. The revolution which Russia had helped to crush in 1848 was 
now knocking at its own door." 

Russia's increasing weakness and its fear of instability in the Ottoman Em- 
pire, which it increasingly felt incapable of exploiting and which threatened to 
inspire revolution at home, revealed itself starkly during the Armenian and Cre- 
tan upssings of 1894-97. The Armenian uprisings of 1894-96 in the Ottoman 
Empire" held little sympathy for the Tsar, who was also suppressing the Arme- 
nians in the Caucasus. Russta therefore chose to cooperate with the other pow- 
ers in recommending reforms to the Turks that ultimately came to nothing. In 
1896, the Cretan revolt against the Turks erupted, igniting the Greco-Turkish 
war of 1897, which the Greeks lost. Despite its traditional support for the Cre- 
tans, Russia opposed the uprising and was sympathetic to the Turks, while Brit- 
ain now favoured Greece." Again, the Tsar cooperated with the other powers to 
reach a compromise soluton, which saw a Greek prince become governor of 
Crete while the island remained within the Ottoman Empire. Before the Con- 
gress of Berlin, then, Russta had sought to exploit Ottoman frailty by force; now 
it sought to preserve the sratus quo in the belief that Turkey’s collapse would re- 
duce Russian power among the newly assertive and expanded Balkan states. 

These events, not to mention Engels’ death in 1895, created the conditions 
for the debate on the Eastern Question in German Social Democracy. It began 
with the appearance of an artcle in three parts by the Polish-born Marxist, Rosa 
Luxemburg, entitled The National Struggles in Turkey and Social Democracy’ 
(8, 9 and 10 October 1896). This is the first article in the debate reproduced 


12 Fredenck Engels, The Foreign Policy of Russian Teardom’ (1890), MECH”, Volume 27, pp44- 
5 


13. In 1894, Engels wrote to an Armenian, Atabekyants, restating his view that Armeman freedom 
from Turkey should awat the downfall of Rusman Tsardom. See Brian Pearce's comments in 
DB Ruazanov, Marx and Angio-Rautan Relations, op cit, p21. 

14. It is worth noting how these changes were reflected xicologcally. By the 1690s, Rusnan pan: 
Slsvism, no longer encouraged by ruling circles, was a spent force, while British Turcophihsm 
was beng superseded by Gladstonuan antipathy for the Ottomans 
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below. Accepting the validity of Marx and Engels’ position for their own ume, 
Luxemburg argues that circumstances had significantly changed. After pointing 
out that Turkey's disintegration was rooted in its social backwardness, and not 
the artificial product of Russian agents, Luxemburg maintains that the separation 
of the Balkan nations from Turkey would encourage capitalist development and 
thus the growth of socialist movements in the region. These nations looked to 
Russia only because of Turkish suppression, while freedom from Turkey fos- 
tered distrust of Russia leading the Tsar to support Ottoman integrity. Luxem- 
burg ends by calling for Social Democracy to break with the past and support 
the Christian nations in Turkey as the best means of fighting Tsanst Russia. 

Within a few days of Luxemburg’s article, Karl Kautsky published “German 
Social Democracy and the Turkish Troubles’ (14 October) by Eduard Bernstein 
in Die Neue Zeit. Bernstein's arguments were similar to Luxemburg’s and he de- 
scribed her work, of which he had unul then been unaware, as ‘excellent’. His 
stout defence of the Armenians, whom he saw as waging a progressive, civilising 
struggle against Turkish backwardness, was, however, marred by a racist defence 
of Europe’s civilising mission in Africa. This aspect of Bernstein’s thought 
would resurface over the question of Austro-Hungarian rule in Bosnia some 10 
years later." 

Wilhelm Liebknecht had refused to publish Luxemburg'’s article in Vorwarts, 
the newspaper he edited, and it finally appeared in the Sachasche Arbater-Zatung, 
the social democratic paper in Saxony. Cnticised for refusing to do so, 
Liebknecht sought to defend himself in Vorwarts with a brief ‘Statement’ (11 
November 1896), the second article from the debate reproduced below. This 
short piece restates the orthodox position on Russia, contemptuously dismusses 
Luxemburg for reproducing Gladstonian’” and Russian arguments, and 
patronisingly advises her to concern herself with Russian atrocities in Poland. 

Karl Kautsky had helped to instigate Bernstein's article of 14 October 1896, 
whuch he descnbed as ‘all the more significant because Liebknecht's quite n- 
credible stance on the question entrenches itself on the authonty of Marx’. He 
also noted: 


Liebknecht still stands on all points exacly where he stood at the ime of 


15. The article appears in Marxism and Social Democracy: The Revisroatst Debate 1896-1898, edited and 
translated by H and JM Tudor (Cambndge, 1988), pp51-61, and is therefore not reproduced 
beluw, Of the ant-colomal struggle of the Afncan tnbea, Bernstein wrote: ‘Races who are 
hostile to oc incapable of crviksanon cannot clam our sympathy when they revolt agunst em- 
bsatron.” (Ibid, p52) The Bntiah socialist and editor of the Social Democrauc Federation's pe- 
per, faster, Ermes: Belfort Bax (1854 1926), reped that socislsts should support Turkey (and 
the Afncan tribes) agunsat the curse of capitalarn However, his reacuonary slogan ‘Better elav- 
ery than capitalism’ was only partly redeemed by hus defence of the nght of the African tribes 
to fight — (d, pp61-5). 

16. See Section V: The Annexation of Bosnia in 1908 by Austna-Hungary, below. 

17. Wdbham Ewart Gladstone (1809-1898) was four umes Bntish Libera) Prime Mimuster, and 
famously took up the Bulganan cause in the 1870s. He was prepared to support Russia to ad 
the Bulgarians. 
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the Crimean War. But what was nght then may well be wrong now, and 
usually is... It would be completely un-Marxlike to close one’s eyes to 
the facts and persist in the old Marxist view." 


Kautsky then intervened personally in the debate with his article The Eastern 
Question and Social Democracy’ (4 March 1897), which appeared in Lieb- 
knecht’s Vorwarts. He argues that Marx and Engels’ preference for Turkey only 
arose because of the dangers of Tsarism, but that they continued to hope for 
revolution in Constantinople. As this was not now in prospect,” the Balkan 
states would have to serve as a subsutute dam against Russia. Liebknecht then 
replied with his most substantive contribution to the debate, ‘Crete and Social 
Democracy’ (10 March), which was marked by a stridently dismissive attitude 
towards the nations of the Balkans and the Ottoman Empire. He shifts the fo- 
cus away from the Balkans to argue that the destruction of the alliance of the 
1890s between France and Russia ts the central question of the day. In his re- 
sponse in Dre Nexe Zeit entitled ‘Crete and the Russian Question’ (15 March), 
Bernstein retorts that French popular support for the Cretans posed the greatest 
threat for the alliance with Russia. Supporting Turkey, therefore, would only 
assist the Tsar, both in the Balkans and in Europe. Edited versions of all three 
articles appear below. 

In 1896, the Bulganan Marxist Christian Rakovsky presented a report on the 
Eastern Question to the Second International's London Congress. The report 
was designed to correct the ‘ignorance and a lack of understanding of Eastern 
questions’ which ‘were one of the defects of the international socialist move- 
ment’.” Rakovsky later set out his argument more fully in an article in the 
French socialist left paper, La Petite Répubhigue," entitled ‘The Eastern Question 
and the International Socialist Party’ (April 1897). An edited extract from this 
article is the final item in this section. Rakovsky here examines the paradox of 
how reactionary Russia was allowed to play the rôle of liberator in the Balkans 
because of the West’s commitment to Ottoman Turkey, a commitment he lo- 
cates in the huge debts that the Sultan’s government owed to financial interests 
in the West. Arguing that the West's policy in the Balkans had been an histonc 
failure, allowing Russia to consolidate its power, Rakovsky calls for international 
socialism to do what the West should have done — support the struggle of the 


18. Tudor, Merasm and Serial Demamray, op cit, p82. 

19. Though the Young Turk Revolubon was to break out 11 years later m 1906. 

20. Chrisuan Rakovsky, ‘An Autobsography’, Sedvted W'nnngi on Oppesthon ta the USSR 1923-30 
edited by Gus Fagan (London and New York, 1980), pp68-9. Kautsky pubbshed the report m 
Dis New Zeit in 1897, but its asguments closely murror those of Luxemburg, and it « not re- 
produced here. In 1898, Rakovaky also published an important work on the Easter Questan 
m Bulganan, Rassa te the East, which analysed the history of Rusaian intervention in the Bal- 
kans. 

21. La Prete Répwbégue had just been wrested m January 1897 from the gnp of the reformat Alex. 
andre Millerand (1859-1943) by the more radical French Soctaksts led by Jules Guesde (1845- 
1922), then an important influence on Rakovsky. Dunng the First World War, however, 
Guesde and Millerand were to be colleagues in the French war cabinet 
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Balkan peoples for liberation from Turkey in order to win them away from the 
Tsar and to establish the conditions for a socialist movement tn the Balkans. 

Despite these assaults on Liebknecht’s position, however, it is clear that his 
views on Russia continued to hold considerable sway in German Social Democ- 
racy. When the German Social Democratic Party voted for war credits in 1914, 
many saw an unpertalist war as the continuation of the revolutionary struggle 
Marx and Engels had once waged against Russian despotism. 

There 1s a final irony to this debate that deserves mention. Unbeknown to all 
the participants at the time, the arguments of those who sought to revise the 
classical Marxist position on Russia had been anticipated almost half a century 
earlier by none other than Marx and Engels themselves. In 1853, as the Camean 
war loomed, Engels contributed a series of articles, under Marx's name, to the 
New York Daily Tribune, the most impressive of which was ‘What is to Become of 
Turkey in Europe?'.2 This was their first encounter with the Eastern Question. 
Faced at the ime with what appeared to be the imminent collapse of the Otto- 
man Empire, combined with ant-Russian strnngs in semi-independent Serbia 
personified by its Prime Minister, Ilija Garadanin,® Engels argued that main- 
taining Turkey in her present state would only encourage the Balkan peoples to 
regard the Tsar as their liberator, while their independence would encourage 
distrust of Russia and contact with the West. He therefore advocated that 


22 MECW, Volume 12, pp32-6. This arucle was only discovered by David Riazanov after the 
1896-97 debate. He discussed st m his 1913 article ‘Marx and Engels and the Balkan 
now in DB Ruazanov, Marx and Angle Russian Redstoas, op cit, pp190-202 In 1897, Karl Marx’ s 
daughter, Eleanor (1855-1898), and her husband, Edward Avekng (1851-1898), published a 
collection of Karl Marx's writings (many wniten by Engels, though they were unaware of this) 
enutled The Eastern Question: Letters Written 1853-1856 Deabng sith Events of the Crimean War 
(1897, cepnnted London, 1969). However, ‘What is to Become of Turkey in Europe?’ was 
omitted — unlike other articles by Engela for the New Yark Duthy Tribune, which also 
there as unsigned leaders. The failure to identify Marx (that ig, Engels wrung ss Marx) as the 
author was very likely due to the articic’s contrat, which Marx /Avelng cid not associate with 
the Karl Marx they knew as the stout defender of the Ottomans. Indeed, their own prejudices 
were lacbknechan. Their editonal mtroducuon to the collection stated: To-day the Russran 
Government... ıs, as it was in the "ffoes", the greatest enemy of all advance, the greatest 
stronghold of reacbon.’ (Thid, p ix) Lachknecht’s ‘Sarement’ of 11 November 1896 (see below) can- 
vasses the idea of collecting together Marx's atucles from the 1850s for German readers. 

23. Ilja Garagarun (1812-1874) wss Serbian Preme Minister and Foreign Miruster for six months 
between September 1852 and March 1853, when he was dismissed at Russia's insistence. Of- 
ten viewed today simply as the first Greater Serbian nanonalist, his plans at this ume amed to 
free Serbu from the Great Powers, including Russss. As he wrote in 1852 ‘I cat bread not 
with Russian teeth but with my own and those of my forefathers; I am not a servant of Rus- 
sia.’ (Quoted m David MacK enaie, Ija Gansleun: Balkan Bismarck (Boulder, 1985), p113) Both 
Marx and Engels refer to ham at this ume as the head of the progressive ant-Ruenan party in 
Serbia. See MECW’, Volume 12, ppl, 228, 269. 

24. Of Serbia. Engels observed, ‘the more Servia and Servian nationahty has consolidated itself, 
the more has the direct influence of Russa on Turlush Slavonians been thrown into the back- 
ground... for Serna, in order to maintain its distinct poston as a Christian State, has been 
obbged to borrow from the West of Europe its polincal insatutons, its schools, its scientific 
knowledge, its industrial apphances’ (AECW, Volume 12, p35). Serva is the old spciling of 
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England ‘favour the construction of an independent Slavonian Government’ in 
place of Turkey in Europe. Similarly, Marx argued that the Western powers 
should ‘undertake the reconstruction of the Ottoman Empire by the establish- 
ment of a Greek Empire, or of a Federal Republic of Slavonic States’ as the best 
way of keeping Tsarist Russia at bay.” In short, these articles advocate the es- 
tablishment of a Balkan federation on the ruins of the Ottoman Empire as a 
pro-Western bulwark against Russia. 

However, the reassertion of Russian power in Serbia following the dismissal 
of Garašanin at the Tsar’s insistence, and the relative consolidation of Turkish 
power after the Crimean war, led Marx and Engels to oppose self-determination 
for the Balkan nations under Ottoman rule, a position from which they subse- 
quently never wavered.* Nevertheless, it is worth reflecting on how this episode 
bears witness to their capacity for flexible thinking, a quality not always repli- 
cated by those who later claimed to be theit most faithful followers. 

Dragan Plavšić 


Rosa Luxemburg 


Social Democracy and the 
National Struggles in Turkey” 


i: The Turkish Situation 


N the party press, we all too often encounter the attempt to represent the 
events in Turkey as a pure product of the play of diplomatic intrigue, espe- 
cially on the Russian side.” For a time, you could even come across voices in the 
press which argued that the Turkish outrages were mainly an invention, that the 
Bashi-Bazouks” were true Christian paragons, and that the revolts of the Arme- 
nians were the work of agents paid with Russian roubles. 
What is above all staking about this position is that it is in no way funda- 


25. Karl Marx, ‘The War Question’, op cit, p212. 

26. A position substantiated by Garadanin’s subsequent political career. He retumed to office us 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister in 1861, but was no longer anu-Russan When he was 
dismissed again in 1867, the loudest protests came from Russia. 

ZI. From Sdchsische Arbeiter Zeitung, the German Soaal Democratic paper in Dresden, 8, 9 and 10 

October 1896. Translated from the German by lan Birchall. 

In the 1890s, especially in Armenia, Crete and Macedon, revolts constantly flared up agana! 

foreign rule by Turkey; these were brutally crushed. 

29. Well-armed irregular troops in old Turkey, notonous for their cruelty and looting. They first 
appeared in the Russo- Turkish War of 1853. 
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mentally different from the bourgeois standpoint. In both cases, we have the 
reduction of great social phenomena to vanous ‘agents’, that ts, to the deliberate 
actions of the diplomatic offices. On the part of bourgeois politicians, such 
points of view are, of course, not surprising: these people actually make history 
in this sphere, and hence the thinnest thread of a diplomatc intrigue has great 
practical importance for the position they take with regard to short-term inter- 
ests. But for Social Democracy, which at the present ume merely edvadates events 
in the international sphere, and which is above all concerned to trace back 
the phenomena of public life to deeper-lying material causes, the same pol- 
tcy appears to be completely futile. On the contrary, in foreign policy as in 
domestic politics, Social Democracy can adopt its own position, which in 
both spheres must be determined by the same standpoints, namely by the inter- 
nal social conditions of the phenomenon in question, and by our general princi- 
les. 

i So how do these conditions stand with regard to the national struggles in 
Turkey which concern us here? Unni recently in part of the press, Turkey was 
still being portrayed as a paradise where the ‘different nationalities have coex- 
isted peacefully for hundreds of years’, ‘possessed the most complete autonomy’, 
and where only the interference of European diplomacy had artificially created 
dissatisfacnon, by persuading the happy peoples of Turkey that they are op- 
pressed, and at the same time obstructing the innocent lamb of a Sultan from 
carrying out his ‘repeatedly granted reforms’.” 

These assertions are based on extensive ignorance of the conditions. 

Until the beginning of the present century, Turkey was a country with a 
barter economy, in which every nationality, every province and every commu- 
nity lived its own separate existence, patenty bore the suffering to which it was 
accustomed, and formed the true basis for an oriental desponsm. These condi- 
tions, however oppressive they might be, were nonetheless distinguished by 
great stability, and could therefore survive for a long time without provoking 
rebellion on the part of the subjugated peoples. Since the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, all this has changed constderably. Shaken by conflict with the 
strong, centralised states of Europe, but especially threatened by Russia, Turkey 
found itself compelled to introduce domestic reforms, and this necessity found 
its first representative in the person of Mahmud II.” The reforms abolished the 
feudal government, and in its place introduced a centralised bureaucracy, a 
standing army and a new financial system. The modem reforms, as always, in- 
volved enormous costs, and translated into the language of the material interests 
of the population, they amounted to a colossal increase in public taxation. High 
indirect duties, collected on every head of cattle and every piece of straw, cus- 


30. At present, on the other hand, it is being sud that the Suisa is to blame for everything Thus 
the ‘stun’ becomes the saspegaul. From the following arguments, readers will be convinced that 
thus has nothing to do with the persen, but with the comktoas. [Edistonal note in S&bnuwhe Ar- 
bester- Zeitung 

3t. Mahmud IT (1784-1839) Ottoman Sultan (1808-1839) who attempted to modernise the empire 
in order to meet the challenge of the West. 
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toms duties, stamp duties and taxes on spints, a government tithe with a pern- 
odical additional charge every quarter, and then a direct income tax, which came 
to 30 per cent in the towns and 40 per cent in the countryside, and with it a tax 
in lieu of military service for Christians, and finally more compulsory services — 
henceforth this was how the people had to pay for the expenses of the reformed 
state. But it is only the peculiar system of government that exists in Turkey that 
gives a true idea of the burdens that are bome. In a strange mixture of modem 
and medieval principles, it consists of an immense number of administrative 
authonntes, courts and assemblies, which are bound to the capital city in an ex- 
tremely centralised manner in their conduct; but at the same time all public po- 
sitions are de facto venal, and are not paid by the central government, but are 
mostly financed by revenue from the local population — a kind of bureaucratic 
benefice. Thus the pasha can fleece the province to his heart’s content, so long 
as he sends as large as possible a sum of money to Istanbul, thus the cad (judge) 
is by virtue of his office financed by exactions, since he must himself pay an 
annual tribute to Constantinople for his office. The most important, however, is 
the system of taxation, which, lying in the hands of a mullerim, a tax farmer, in 
comparison to whom the intendant-general of the French anaen régime looks like 
the Good Samantan, ends up with a total lack of system and rules, and unlimited 
arbitrariness. And finally, in the hands of the burcaucracy, the compulsory serv- 
ices were turned into a means of unbridled extortion and exploitation of the 
ople. 

Obviously a system of government constituted in this way is fundamentally 
different from the European model. While with us the central government 
fleeces the people and thereby maintains its officialdom, over there on the other 
hand the officialdom fleeces the people off its own bat, and thereby finances the 
central government. Consequently, in Turkey, officialdom appears as a special, 
numerous Class of the population, which in its own person directly represents an 
economic factor, and whose existence is financed by the professional pillage of 
the peuple. 

At the same time, and in connection with the reforms, there resulted a shift 
in the conditions of land ownership of the Chnsuan peasants, again strongly to 
their disadvantage tn relation to the Turkish landowner. The latter, generally a 
former feudal lord, was able to make his office hereditary, quite on the Christian 
model. When Spahiivk (feudal tenure) was abolished by the reform, and the 
tithes hitherto paid by them to the Spahis were redirected to the public excheq- 
uer, he sought to assert himself in the character of the owner of landed property; 
as a result a new tax for the peasants — ground rent — grew up alongside the 
old thes, a tax which regularly amounted to a third of the net proceeds after 
deduction of the tithe. For the Christian peasant, there often remained no salva- 
tion amid all these wondrous things other than to transfer a small piece of land 
per oblationem (as a conditional gift) to the Muslim Church, and then to receive it 
back as a leasehold on which rent waa due, but which was at least free of tithes. 
So by the end of the 1870s, mortmain property in Turkey amounted to more 
than half of all culuvable landed property. 
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Thus the reforms were accompanied by a ternble detenoration tn the mate- 
rial conditions of the people. But what made them particularly unbearable was a 
quite modern feature which had become involved in the situaton — namely, 
insecurity. the irregular tax system, the fluctuating relations of land ownership, but 
above all the money economy as a result of the transformation of tax in kind into 
tax in money and the development of foreign trade. 

The old conditions had deteriorated, and their stability was gone forever. 


ll: The Disintegration 


The moment in the history of Turkey dealt with in our previous article ts, in a 
certain respect, reminiscent of Russia. But while there the reforms after the 
Cnmean War? created at one and the same time the rapid development of 
capitalism and a material foundation for admunistrative and financial innovations 
and for the further development of muilitansm, in Turkey an economic transfor- 
mation corresponding to the modem reforms was completely lacking. All at- 
tempts to create a native industry in Turkey muscarried. The few factones 
founded by the government produced goods that were of poor quality and ex- 
pensive. The absence of the most elementary preconditions of bourgeois order 
— security of persons and property, at least formal equality before the law, a 
civil law separate from religious law, modern means of communication, etc — 
make the appearance of capitalist forms of production an absolute impossibility. 
The trading policy of the European states towards Turkey operates in the same 
direction, exploiting its political impotence to ensure an unprotected market for 
its own industnes. Until now, alongside trade, usury has been the only manifes- 
tation of domestuc capital. Economically, therefore, Tuckey remained with the 
most primitive peasant agriculture, in which in many cases the property relations 
had not even got nd of their semu-feudal character. 

It is clear that a material base for the money economy consttuted like this 
had not grown in parallel with the forms of government and financial taxes as- 
sociated with it, that st was flattened by it, and, as it could not develop, it was 
moving into a process of disintegration. 

The disintegration of Turkey became glanngly obvious in two extremes at 
the same time. On the one hand, 2 permanent deficit arose in the peasant econ- 
omy. This acquired a tangible expression in the wurer, who had become an or- 
ganic element of the village community, and indicated the internal festering of 
conditions like an abscess. Three per cent monthly interest rates were a perma- 
nent phenomenon in the Turkish villages, and the regular epilogue to the silent 
drama of the village was the proletananisation of the peasant, without forms of 


32 The defeat of Rusa in the Camean War (1853-56) had so exacerbated the domestic poliucal 
situation that the ruling class between 1861 and 1870 had to introduce s senes of pobucal re- 
forms, which certainly were incomplete and contaminated with feudal hangovers, but which 
nonetheless encouraged capitalist development in Russis. The most important reforms con- 
cemed the abobnon of serfdom m 1861, the formation of rural and urban organs of 
self-government in 1864, changes in the adrrunutravon of popular educanon m 1863 and 
changes in pusuce m 1864, ea well as in the censorship in 1865. 
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production being available in the country which would have enabled him to be 
absorbed into a modern working class, with the result that he all too often sank 
down into the lumpen-proletartat. These phenomena are further linked to the 
decline of agriculture, devastating famines and foot-and-mouth disease. 

On the other hand, there was the deficit in the state treasury. Since 1854, 
Turkey had taken the road of endless foreign loans. The usurers of London and 
Paris operated in the capital just as the Armenian and Greek usurers operated in 
the villages. Ruling became ever more difficult, and those ruled became ever 
more dissatisfied. Bankruptcy in the capital and bankruptcy in the villages, pal- 
ace revolutons in Constantinople and popular risings in the provinces — these 
were the ultimate results of internal decline. 

It was impossible to find a way out of this situation. The remedy could only 
have been achieved through a total transformation of economic and social life, 
through a transition to capitalist forms of production. But there did not exist 
and do not exist either the basis for such a transformation or a social class which 
could come forward as its representative. The ‘repeatedly granted reforms’ of 
the Sultan could obviously not obviate the difficulties, since they were necessar- 
ily no more than further juridical innovations, which left social and economic 
life undisturbed, and often simply remained on paper, since they were opposed 
to the dominating interests of officialdom. 

Turkey cannot regenerate itself as a whol. From the outset, it consisted of 
several different lands. The stability of the way of life, the self-contained nature 
of provinces and natonalines had disappeared. But no material interest, no 
common development had been created which could give them intemal unity. 
On the contrary, the pressure and misery of jointly belonging to the Turkish 
state became ever greater. And so there was a natural tendency for the various 
nationalities to escape from the whole, and instinctively to seek the way to 
higher social development in autonomous existence. And thus the historic sen- 
tence was pronounced on Turkey: it was facing ruin. 

Even if all the subjects of the Ottoman government came to experience the 
misery of a decaying state organism, and the various Muslim peoples — Druzes, 
Nazarenes, Kurds and Arabs — also rebelled against the Turkish yoke, the sepa- 
ratist tendency above all spread to the Christan lands. Here the conflict of mate- 
rial interests often coincided with national frontiers. The Christian is denied his 
right, his oath is valueless against a Muslim, he cannot bear arms, and as a rule 
he cannot hold any public office. But what is even more important, as a peasant 
he often occupies the land of a Muslim landowner, and is sucked dry by Muslim 
officials. At grassroots level, therefore, there is frequently a class struggle — a 
struggle of the small peasants and tenants with the class of landowners and offi- 
cials, as for example in Bosnia and Herzegovina, where the conditions are 
strongly reminiscent of Ireland. Thus the opposition produced by economic and 
legal pressure found here a ready-made ideology in the national and religious 
conflicts. The admixture of religious elements was bound to give them a par- 
ticularly crude and savage character. And thus all the elements were present to 
create a struggle to the death of the Chnstian nauons with Turkey, the struggle 
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of Greeks, Bosnian-Herzegovinians, Serbs and Bulgarians. And now the se- 
quence has reached the Armenians. 

In the face of the social conditions which we have briefly sketched out here, 
the claims that the risings and national struggles in Turkey have been artificially 
produced by agents of the Russian government seem no more serious than the 
claims of the bourgeoisie that the whole modern labour movement is the work 
of a few social democratic agitators. Admittedly the dissolution of Turkey is not 
advancing purely by its own momentum. Admittedly the tender hands of Rus- 
sian Cossacks rendered midwife’s services at the birth of Greece, Serbia and 
Bulgaria, and the Russian rouble ts the permanent stage-manager of the histonc 
drama of the Black Sea. But here diplomacy 1s doing no more than throwing a 
burning stick into inflammable matenal, of which mountains have accumulated 
during centuries of injustice and exploitation. 

What we have to deal with here ia an historical process developing with the 
inevitability of a law of nature. The impossibility of the conunuation of archaic 
economic forms in Turkey tn the face of the fiscal system and the money econ- 
omy, and the impossibility of the money economy developing into capitalism, 
that is the key to understanding events on the Balkan Peninsula. The basis of the 
existence of Turkish despotism is being undermincd. But the basis for its devel- 
opment into a modem state is not being created. So it must perish, not as a form 
of government, but as a state, not through the class struggle, but through the 
struggle of nationalines. And what is being created here 1s not a regenerated 
Turkey, but a senes of new states, carved out of the carcass of Turkey. 

This is the situation. Now we have to discuss what position Soga! Democracy 
has to take in relation to the Turkish events. 


lll: The Point of View of Social Democracy 


Now what can be the posiuon of Social Democracy towards the events in Tur- 
key? In principle, Social Democracy always stands on the side of aspirations for 
freedom. The Christian nations, in this case the Armenians, want to liberate 
themselves from the yoke of Turkish rule, and Soctal Democracy must declare 
itself unreservedly in support of their cause. 

Of course in foreign politics, just as in domestic questions, we should not see 
things too schematically. The national struggic is not always the appropriate 
form for the struggle for freedom. For example, the national question takes a 
different form in Poland, Alsace-Lorraine or Bohemia. In all these cases, we are 
faced with a directly opposing process of capitalist assimilation of the annexed 
lands to the dominant ones, which condemns the separatist efforts to impo- 
tence, and it is in the interests of the working-class movement to advocate the 
unity of forces, and not their fragmentation in national struggles. But in the 
question of the revolts in Turkey, the situation is different: the Chnstian lands 
are bound to Turkey only by force, they have no working-class movement, they 
are declining by virtue of a natural social development, or rather dissolution, and 
hence the aspirations to freedom can here make themselves felt only in a na- 
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tional struggle; therefore our partisanship cannot and must not admit of any 
doubt. It is not our job to draw up practical demands for the Armenians, or to 
determine the political form which should be aspired to here; for this, Armenia’s 
own aspirations would have to be taken into consideration, as well as its internal 
conditions and the international context. For us, the question in this situation ts 
above all the general standpoint, and this requires us to stand far the insurgents 
and not against them. 

But what is the aituation with the practical interests of Social Democracy? Do 
we cot fall into a contradiction with these by taking the aforementioned princi- 
pled stance? We think we can prove the exact opposite in three points. 

Firstly, the liberation of the Christan lands from Turkey means progress in 
international political life. The existence of an artificial position like that of to- 
day's Turkey, where so many interests of the capitalist world converge, has a 
constricting and retarding effect on general political development. The Eastern 
Question, together with that of Alsace-Lorraine, forces the European powers to 
prefer to pursue a policy of stcatagems and deception, to conceal their real inter- 
ests under deceptive names, and to seek to achieve them by subterfuge. With the 
liberation of the Christian nations from Turkey, bourgeois politics will be 
stripped of one of its last idealistic tatters — ‘protection of the Christians’ — 
and will be reduced to its true content, naked interest in plunder. This is just as 
beneficial to our cause as the reduction of all sorts of ‘liberal’ and ‘enlightened’ 
programmes of the bourgeois parties to being purely and simply questions of 
money. 

Secondly, it follows from the carher articles that the separation of the Chrisnan 
lands from Turkey is a progressive phenomenon, an act of social development, 
for this separation is the only way in which the Turkish lands can achieve higher 
forms of social life. As long as a land remains under Turkish rule, there can be 
no question of modem capitalist development. Separated from Turkey, it ac- 
quires a European form of state and bourgeois institutions, and is gradually 
drawn into the general stream of capitalist development. Thus Greece and 
Romania have made striking progress since their separation from Turkey. It 
is true that all the newly-emerging states are minor states, but nevertheless 
it would be wrong to perceive their establishment as a process of political 
fragmentation. For Turkey itself is not a great power in the modern sense 
of the term. But in countries with bourgeois development the ground is gradu- 
ally also being prepared for the modem working-class movement, for Social 
Democracy, as for example is already the case in Romania, and to some extent 
also in Bulgana.” Thereby our highest international interest 1s satisfied, namely 


33. The Armeruan socialists are therefore in our opinion on the wrong track when they — as in 
Die Newe Zeit, Volume 14, no 42 — think they have to jusufy their separaust aspirations with 
an ostensible capitalist development m Armenia. On the contrary, scparavon from Turkey is 
here only the prereadiven for the germination of capitalam. And of course capitalism itself is a 
precondstion of the socialist movement In ous opinwon, therefore, the Armenian comrades 
must — to paraphrase Lassalle — for the time beng concern themseives with a precond:von 
for the precondition of sociabarn — a kind of precondition squared. [Luxemburg’s note} 
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that as far as possible the socialist movement should get a foothold in all coun- 
tries. 

Thirdly and lastly, the process of the dissolution of Turkey is closely linked to 
the question of Russian rule in Europe, and this ts the heart of the matter. When 
even our press from time to time took the side of Turkey, this clearly did not 
happen out of innate cruelty, or some special preference for the partisans of 
polygamy. Obviously, the basis was an essential opposition to the appetites of 
Russian absoluasm, which seeks the road to world dominion over the corpse of 
Turkey, and wants to use its Chnstan nations as a means for its advance on 
Constantinople. But in our opinion, the good will was applied in quite the wrong 
way, and the measures against Russia were sought in quite the opposite direction 
from where they really lie. 

Previous experience has already shown that in its policy towards the Balkan 
Peninsula, Russia usually achieved the exact opposite to what it was striving for. 
The peoples freed from Turkish rule have regularly repaid Russia’s benevolence 
with ‘base ingratitude’, that is, they have bluntly rejected an exchange of the 
Russian yoke for the Turkish. However unexpected this was for the Russian 
diplomats, this conduct of the Balkan states was very far from surpnsing. Be- 
tween them and Russia, there is a natural conflict of interests, the same conflict 
as exists between the lamb and the wolf, the hunter and his prey. Dependence 
on Turkey is the veil which conceals this conflict of interest, and even allows it 
to appear superficially and temporarily as a community of interest. The masses 
do not engage in complex and remote reflections. Since the national risings in 
Turkey are certainly mass movements, they accept the first and best method that 
corresponds to their immediate interests, even if this method ıs the vile diplo- 
macy of Russia. But as soon as the chains between the Chnistian lands and Tur- 
key have been broken, Russian diplomacy also shows its true face, as pure vile- 
ness, and the liberated land immediately turns instunctively against Russia. If the 
nations subjugated by Turkey are Russia’s allies, the nations liberated from Tur- 
key become so many natural enemies of Russia. Bulgana’s present policy to- 
wards Russia is to a great extent a result of its semi-freedom, a result of the chain 
which stili links it to Turkey. 

But even more important is another result produced in this process. The lib- 
eration of the Christian lands from Turkey is basically taken as being likewise a 
‘liberanon’ of Turkey from its Christian subjects. It is precisely these which serve 
as a motive for European diplomacy to operate in Turkey, and who consign it 
unconditionally to the Russian side. Moreover, it is they who in the event of war 
make Turkey unable to resist. The Christians do not serve in the Turkish armed 
forces, but are always ready to nse up against them. Therefore a foreign war for 
Turkey always means a second war at home, and therefore a dispersal of its 
military forces and a paralysis of its movements. Freed from this Chnsuan tor- 
ment, Turkey would undoubtedly adopt a freer position in international politics, 
and its state territory would be more commensurable with its defensive forces, 
but above all it would be nd of the enemy within, the natural ally of every exter- 
nal aggressor. In short, renunciauon of rule over the Christians makes the Ot- 
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toman government more capable of resistance, above all in relation to Russia. 
This explains why Russia today ts iw ſuiour of the integrity of Turkey. It is now in 
its interest for Turkey to remain in possession of the bacillus which will cause its 
disorganisation — the Christian nations — and for these therefore to remain 
under the yoke of Turkey and dependent on Russia, unul a favourable moment 
arrives for it to carry out its plans with regard to Constantinople. This also ex- 
plains why ww must be in favour of the liberation of the Christians from Turkey, 
and not of the integnty of that country. 

In our opuuon, we should seck the remedy against the advance of Russian 
reaction in the aforementioned results of the process of Turkish disintegration, 
and not in observations about ‘whether Salisbury” is the man for the job’, or 
whether he is the man to show the door to the Russians ‘back in Turkey’. And 
this aspect of the question is exceptionally important. Russian reaction is 
much too dangerous and much too serious an enemy for us to allow ourselves 
the luxury of warding off its leaden weight with paper darts, while at the same 
time ignomng a serious weapon which circumstances offer us to combat it with. 
Today advocating the integrity of Turkey actually means playing into the hands of Russian 
diplomacy. 

To imagine distant political conjectures in detail is a fantasy. But it is far 
from impossible that the resistance of liberated Turkey and the liberated Balkan 
lands could frustrate the Russian advance for so long that Russian absolutism 
would not live to see the final solution of the Constantinople question and 
would have to die, to the benefit of the peoples, without being able to partici- 
pate in the settlement of this question of universal concern. 

Thus our practical interests completely coincide with the principled stand- 
point, and hence we recommend that the following propositions be adopted for 
the present stance of Social Democracy on the Eastern Question. 

1. We must accept the process of the disintegration of Turkey as a permanent 
fact, and not get it into our heads that it could or should be stopped. 

2. We should give our fullest sympathy to the aspirations of the Christian na- 
tions for autonomy. 

3. We should welcome these aspirations above all as a means of fighting agarast 
Tsarist Rassa, and emphatically advocate their independence from Russia, 
as well as from Turkey. 

It is no accident that in the questions dealt with here, practical considerations 

have led to the same conclusions as our general principles. For the aims and 

principles of Social Democracy derive from real social development, and are 
based on it; therefore in historical processes it must to a great extent appear that 
events are finally bringing grist to the social democratic mill, and that we can 
look after our immediate interests in the best way by maintaining a position of 
principle. A deeper look at events, therefore, always makes it superfluous for us 
to make some diplomats into the causes of great popular movements and to 


M Robert Cecil, Third Marquess of Salisbury (1830-1903), was three times Brith Prime Minuter 
and four umes Foreign Secretary between 1878 and 1902 
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seck the means of combating these diplomats in other diplomats. That is just 
coffee-house politics. 


Wilhelm Liebknecht 
Statement” 


N one of the recent Party meetings, among other criticisms which are not 

relevant here, I was accused of not representing the socialist point of view on 
the Armenian question, and of having rejected a longish article which put this 
point of view. I did indeed reject this questionable article, which was submitted 
by Miss Rosa Luxemburg, and precisely because the authoress did not inform 
her judgement on matters in Armenia on the basis of her own observation and 
knowledge, but merely arranged the well-known assertions of the Russian and 
Gladstonian press in a socialist pattem. That could have been done by any com- 
tade here in Germany who takes pleasure in making such patterns. That the 
Armenian insurrection was connected with economic conditions, that should be 
clear to the youngest elementary pupi) of socialism — but even the predatory 
wars of the most backward African tnbes can be reduced to economic causes. If 
Miss Luxemburg had brought forward new facts and really shed light on the 
Armenian-Turkish events, then I would have gladly published the article, despite 
its deviant position. I should never dream of wanting to put forward my inter- 
pretation of the Eastern Question as the only correct one. However, when I was 
in England during the Crimean War, I concerned myself exhaustively with the 
Eastern Question, and in association with Karl Marx and in the school of the 
briliant David Urquhart,” the best expert on Turkish conditions and Russtan 
diplomacy, I came to the interpretation of the Eastem Question which | have 
put forward ever since, and the correctness of which is confirmed by the devel- 
opment of events day by day. 

As I have already intimated in Vorwärts, there is a prospect that the classical 
articles and pamphlets, which Marx wrote in English in the 1850s about Lord 
Palmerston and the Eastern Question will be collected and made accessible to 
German readers in translation.” 

Of course I sympathise with all oppressed people, classes and nations. But 


35, From Vornant:, 1t November 1896. Translated from the German by lan Birchall- 

3%. On Urquhart, see note 8 above. 

37. Lord Palmerston (1784-1865) was the British Prine Minister whom Marx attacked for his 
allegedly pro-Russian policies, Besides The Eastern Question collection of 1897 discussed in note 
22 above, it is perhaps no acadent that Eleanor Marx also edited two other works by Karl 
Marı dealing with the Rusaan question, The Stery of the Lift of Lard Paimeriton and Seret Diple 
mali; Histary of the Eqghteenth Cratury, which appeared in 1899 after hee death. 
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the Turks, against whom a war of extermination is being waged by the Russian 
side, have the same ‘human rights’ to existence and life as the Armenians and 
other peoples. And for anyone who allows reason as well as emotion to com- 
mand his politics, and who took into consideration all the factors involved, the 
fact ts established that any rising in Turkey in the present state of affairs — for a 
socialist movement in Armenia at present is only castles in the air — can only 
benefit the Russian Tsarist policy of conquest. Miss Rosa Luxemburg, who is a 
Polish woman, would perhaps find a more fertile field if she concerned herself 
with the Russian atrocities in Poland and in Russia itse. Then she would not run the 
danger of doing an involuntary service to the ‘protector of European absolut- 
ism’. 


Karl Kautsky 


The Eastern Question and 
Social Democracy” 


HE upnising in Crete has pushed the Eastern Question into the forefront of 

European interests. Social Democracy too cannot avoid taking a standpoint 
on this question. All the more so, since at this moment in time the situation is so 
grave that any wrong move could produce quite disastrous consequences. It is 
true that Social Democracy is not nearly so far advanced as to be able to pre- 
scnbe policy to a foreign Minister, and it is certainly not responsible for the ac- 
tions of diplomats. However, it is still a force that cannot be ignored, and, for 
the weight that any government has to throw in the scales of international af- 
fairs, it is not an insignificant matter whether that government is in agreement 
with its nation or stands in opposition to her. 

Over and above this, the Eastern Question has always been a partcularly 
important one for Social Democracy, and has engaged our masters intensely, 
and quite rightly so. For, in the battles around Turkey, it was never just a matter 
of the interests of competing dynasties and capitalist layers, but also a matter 
pertinent to the interests of European democracy. 

The most important point within Turkey is Constantinople, not only because 


38. From Vorsdrt:, 4 March 1897. Translated from the German by Esther Lesie. The following is 
a note by the Vormsis editors: ‘In our discussions of the Cretan Question we have made clear 
on a number of occasions that there exist within our party a variety of standpoints on the 
Eastern Question. In order to give a platform to representatives of conceptions different to 
those that have already found expression in our journal, we have invited Comrade Kautsky to 
present his understanding of the Eastern Question. Another arucle on the same theme, which 
deviates from the pomtion taken by Kautsky, will be pubhshed in a forthcoming edition ° 
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of sts commercial significance, but even more so because of its strategic impor- 
tance. For whoever is master of Constantinople, should he also dispose of the 
necessary firepower, is also the master of the Eastern Mediterranean basin, and 
therewith the master of the sea route into East India and East Asia. 

However, the greediest glances have been directed at Turkey, not by one of 
the capitalist nations of Western Europe, but by Russia. 

For Russia, the possession of Constantinople meant much more than for 
other nations. Whoever gained Constantinople did not only command the route 
from Europe to Asta. A new route into Europe was also opened up, a route that 
is not only serviceable for peaceful uses. Constantinople is ‘the decisive step 
towards [Russian] supremacy oves Europe’.” 

Russia's victory over Constantinople posed a danger for the whole of 
Europe, and the key major European powers managed, in the main, to work 
together when what was at stake was safeguarding of Constantinople, the Tsar's 
town (Tsarigrad)® from the Tsars. 

Here is the point at which the interests of European powers in the Eastern 
Question coincide with those of European democracy. Democracy has no inter- 
est in supporting Turkey let alone supporung the monocracy of the Sultan in 
itself, but it is very interested in preventing the power of the Tsars in Europe 
and over Europe. Indeed, this should further be forced back, for Russia is the 
stronghold of absolutism, the greatest and most dangerous opponent of Euro- 
pean revolution. 

Marx and Engels saw this clearly, and therefore, alongside the fight against 
capitalism, was a second great task that they set themselves, the fight against 
Tsanism. 

This task turned them into the most active frends of any revolunonary 
movement in Russia — including the Polish one, as well as, later, the so-called 
nihilists.** It made them into the most active friends of any non-Russian nation 
that was fighting against Russia. It made them into the most decisive friends of 
Turkey, each ame it was threatened by Russia. 

Turkey has rarely had better friends than our two predecessors in struggle. 
Unlike so many members of the democratic parties, they neither let themselves 
be lured by the liberal phrases with which Russia pretufied its actions against 
Turkey, nor were they confused by the intrigues and conflicts of interest which 
operated amongst the major powers and which led them so often into disputes 
with each other, at moments when a common front against a common enemy 
was most urgently needed. 

It was not a preference for the Turkish regime that guided Marx and Engels, 
but rather a recognition of the dangers of Tsarism. This did not blind them to 
the deplorable state of affairs that gnawed at the marrow of the Turkish Empire. 


39. Fredenck Engels, ‘The Foreign Pokcy of Rusman Tsardom’ (1890), MECH, Volume 27, p18 

40. A play on words. Constantinople was the umpenal capital of the Byzantine Empire. In Slavonic 
languages, it ıs known as the Tsar's (Emperor's) town. 

41. Kautsky is here using ‘nuhualsts’ in the wider sense of those Russian cevoluoonanes, such as 
Chemyshevsky, associated with popuhst socalsm. 
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In the Turkish peasants, above all, they found ‘indubstably one of the ablest and 
most moral representatives of the peasantry in Europe’, as Marx put it in a letter 
which was printed in Comrade Liebknecht’s well-known brochure of 1878, Shall 
Europe Become Cossack? 

But the peasants do not rule Turkey; and in the towns, that is to say, in Con- 
stantinople, the Turk is completely corrupted. Two hearty supporters, indeed 
venerators of the Turkish people, who witnessed Turkish conditions with their 
own eyes, wrote: 


In all lands, towns are the birthplace of vice, but in Turkey, the distinc- 
tion between town and country in this respect is more strongly marked 
than elsewhere, and for this fact a reason may perhaps be found in the 
almost universally Greek origin of the towns, and the consequent inhen- 
tance of those traditions of immorality bequeathed by the Lower Em- 
pire.” 


The peak of corruption of urban Osman“ rule is represented by the Seraglio® 
regime, the absolute lordship of the Sultans, odalisques,“ his eunuchs and other 
favourites, whose indolence and ignorance is outdone only by their greed and 
spiteful cruelty. 

This Seraglio regime stood and stands in the way of any reform and any m- 
provement of the Turkish Empire. It made sure that every attempt to stem 
complete collapse failed, as did every attempt to introduce conditions which 
would make it possible to lead the development of town and society towards 
those modem relationships without which Turkey is lost. It is here that the pres- 
sure must be exerted by whoever wants to secure Turkey permanently from 
Russian invasion. All wars against Russia will be in vain so long as the Seraglio 
regime 1s left intact. 

It was this sentiment that Marx also expressed in his letter of 4 February 
1878, mentioned above. The main reason for the defeat of Turkey in the war of 
1877-78 is given to be the fact that no one managed to instigate a revolution in 
Constantinople. And so the incarnation of the old Seraglo regime — Mahmud 
Damad”? — the Sultan's son in law, remained the actual pilot of the war, which 
had absolutely the same result as the Russian cabinet fighting a war against itself. 
The systematic paralysing and compromise of the Turkish army by these fellows 
can be proven oght down to the smallest detail. In addition, this is common 


42. See note 8 above. 

43. SGB St Clair and Ch A Brophy, A Resdence in Bujgarne or Notes on the Resoweves and the Admi. 
stration of Turkey, London, 1869, p230 (Kautsky's note). The Lower Empire is a reference to 
the Later Roman Empur, or Byzantine. 

44. Osman | (1258-1324) is regarded as the founder of the Ottoman state. ‘Ottoman’ a derived 
from his name m Arabic, ‘Uthman. 

45. Seragho or harem is here another term for the Sultan’s palace. 

46. Female slaves in a harem. 

47. Mahrrad Damad (1840-1884), an anb-consttupunalst, was the Ottoman War Manster. tle was lates 
empbcated in the murder of hes father-in-law, Sultan Abdul Aziz, and was benshed fur life 
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knowledge in Constantinople, which only increases the historical guilt of the 
Turks. 

And yet the Turks did indeed attempt to have a revolution. The government 
of the Sultan Abdul Aziz,“ who, in spite of the most insane wastage, had built 
up an unimaginable private fortune, while the mass of state servants starved, and 
the most important state functions remained unfulfilled — this miserable gov- 
emment, which presented ‘even in a world that had declined into laziness a dis- 
gusting spectacle’* — led Turkey in 1875 to financial bankruptcy and to the 
edge of political bankruptcy. In this desperate situation, a number of Turkish 
patriots decided to take the only step which could have saved an Empire on the 
point of total dissolution: a conp d'itat. Led by Midhat Pasha, the conspirators 
overpowered the government, removed Abdul Aziz on 1 June 1876, and put 
Murad V*! in his place. When, after only a few days, he went insane as a result of 
alcoholic poisoning, he too was dethroned and his brother Abdul Hamid II” 
was made Sultan on 31 August. 

But more important than this change in the occupancy of the throne was the 
new parliamentary consutution, which was extremely liberal and, in essence, the 
work of Midhat Pasha, who became Grand Vizier on 22 December 1876. He 
promulgated this new conshtution on 28 December. 

The clique around the Seraglio was funous, as also was the Russian govern- 
ment. A reformed, that ts to say, a viable Turkey was the last thing it wanted to 
see instituted. The new Turkish consutunon threatened not only to consolidate 
Turkey and to reconcile the Turks who were in revolt against her, it was also 
dangerous for Russia's development at home, given the emergent revolutionary 
movement there. When Gofs® came up with the idea of demanding that Russia 
have a constitution just like Turkey's, it was suppressed for two months. The 
new constitution had to be destroyed before it had had ume to settle in. 

In a state treatise that he himself wrote (La Turquie, son passé, son avenir, 1878), 
Midhat Pasha said the following about the situation: 


Those who have watched the thrust of events attentively must have no- 
uced that Russia fears nothing more than a teal mastering of the situation 
in Turkey. Therefore it was always against those who, at various points, 
undertook new reforms in the administration of the country, and it is not 


48. Abdul Aza (1830-1876), Sultan of Turkey (1861-1876) wes deposed and assasamated in 1876. 

49. Bamberg, Gerbh der onentahicten Angrhgenhat im Zeitraums det Partner und des Berka Friedens, 
Berin, 1892, p447. Bamberg ts certainly no enemy of the Turks and amongst other things he 
uncovered the network of Russian intnguers who led the was in 1877. (Kautsky's note) 

50. Midhat Pasha (1822-1883) was a leading Ottoman statesman who helped depose Sultan Abdul 
Aziz and then pushed through the proclamauan of the first Turkish Consatunon of 1876. 
Overthrown and banuxhed in 1877, he was probably later murdered. 

51. Murad V (1840-1904) was the nephew of the deposed Sultan Adul Aziz. He ruled from May 
to August 1876. 

52 Abdul Harned 1] (1842-1918) was Sultan from 1876 until 1909, when a failed counter- 
revolution against the Young Turk Revolution of 1906 led to hus downfall. 

53. A uberal Russan newspaper. 
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too bold a contention that the Porte,” by announcing the constitution, to 
a certain extent, accelerated the outbreak of war. 


But Russia was not the only enemy of Turkey. Even before it had declared war 
on 24 April 1877, Midhat Pasha was toppled by the same means that had ele- 
vated him — a palace intngue on 5 February, at whose head stood Mahmud 
Damad, mentioned above, the Sultan’s brother-in-law and the most resolute 
representative of dirty Seraglio domination. 

The Turkish parliament did meet again, on 19 May, but it was dissolved after 
two sessions, owing to the fact that some of the delegates voiced criticisms that 
were just that bit too severe. No new parliament was convened. 

The whole episode made one thing quite clear: there was no class in Turkey 
that possessed the power to carry out a real revolution, to unpose it on the war- 
ring clements, and to defend Turkey against the opponents of its rebirth. 

The revolution demanded by Marx could, at best, force itself through only if 
European powers came to its defence. That was also Midhat’s point of view. In 
the treatise mentioned above, he acknowledges that the new constitution rests 
on a very shaky foundation, but Europe could very easily aid it, if it took it upon 
itself the task of defending the constitution. 

But it was not as simple as that. Who indeed was the ‘Europe’ that was to 
defend Turkey against the Tsars and the Sultans? In their own ways, the capital- 
ists of England, France, Italy, Austria and so on demanded no less exploitation 
and domination of Turkey than Russia. Turkish industry, far from finding a 
protector, was, in actual fact, fully crippled by the competition between foreign- 
ers. Not only could it not build up a capitalist industry of any consequence, even 
the industry that it inherited from the Middle Ages, which sull blossomed here 
and there, was repressed and virtually destroyed. 

European capital made itself noticeably busy in Turkey n another way. Hand 
in hand with economic regression, general devastation and dissolution went the 
increasing indebtedness of the Empire, whose burden oppressed the peasantry 
more and more, for it was this class which had to come up with the interest 
payments on the usury that the state was paying out, and so itself fell into the 
hands of usurers. 

If one adds to this the fact that it was precisely the best frends of Turkey 
who were competing with her to grab for themselves one bit after another — 
after the victory of 1877-78, England took first Cyprus and later Egypt as re- 
ward for good service; Austna marched into Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
France annexed Tunisia — then one can well understand that the revolution 
that is necessary to save Turkey is just as incapable of appearing from the side of 
‘Europe’ as from the side of the Turkish people themselves. 

The fate of Turkey is scaled: squeezed between Russian Tsarism and Euro- 
pean capitalism, it will be most certainly crushed by both. One might find such a 


54. The Sublime Porte, literally the ‘subkme gate’ of the Sultan's palace, was shorthand for the 
Ottoman government. 
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fate tragic, one mught regret it, but one really does have to count on it. It is not 
necessary to deny the abstract possibility of reforming Turkey. The real possibil- 
ity does not exist. 

Russia had never dared to march openly on Constantinople. That would 
have immediately united all the powers in Europe against it. Instead, st masked 
its penetration through the creation of new states on Turkish territory, which 
were supposed to be Turkish vassals but were actually Russian. And it exerted its 
influence beyond these states, by taking the religious and national idea under its 
wing, and so appeared as the defender of all orthodox Christians and Slavs. Like 
Napoleon 111” and Bismarck, the Tsar used the real existing need of unfree 
people for self-emancipation and national unity as a means of promoting its own 
plans, and, thereby, it hitched the revolution to the carnage of absolutism. Since 
the Russo-Turkish war, this had become a dangerous policy, for it was precisely 
this that gave the largest impulse to the development, not only of capitalism, but 
also of revolutionary classes and movements in Russia itself. And the rulers of 
this Empire are as equally sufficiently wary of this as the Germans and French, 
without feeling the need to promote an overthrow or even to practice it them- 
selves. 

The róle of the Tsar as liberator of oppressed peoples, however, is not only 
dangerous for Russian absolutism, it has also become ineffective outside Russia. 
Fredenck Engels, of whom one can scarcely maimtain that he underestimated 
the Russian danger, observed this back in 1890. In the article that has already 
been menuoned several ames, he says: 


Altogether it is since 1878 that we begin to really see how much the po- 
sition of Russian diplomacy has changed for the worse, since the people 
are more and more permitting themselves to put in a word, and that with 
success. Even in the Balkan Peninsula, where Russia appears ex professo” 
as the champion of nationalities, nothing seems to succeed now. The 
Romanians, as a rewacd for having made victory possible for the Rus- 
sians at Plevna, have been compelled to give up their portion of Bessara- 
bia,” and will hardly allow themselves to be taken in by drafts on the fu- 
ture with respect to Transylvania and the Banat.” The Bulgarians are 
heartily sick of the Tsar's method of liberation, thanks to the Tsar's 
agents sent into their country. Only the Servians, and possibly the Greeks 
— both outside of the direct line of fire on Constantinople — are not yet 


55. Charles-Louis-Napoléon Bonaparte, Napoleon II (1808-1873) was President of the Second 
Republic of France (1850-52), and then, after engineenng a soap dtas, Emperor of the French 
(1852-70). Notonous for exploiting national movements (for example, the Italan) for dynas- 

tic-state aggranduement and to ward off domestic discontent with his Bomspartss dictatorshup, 
* defeat in the Franco-Prussian War (1870-7!) led to bus downfall. 

36. Thatis, openly. 

57. Bessaratna was an arcs that was much contested by Russia and Romanus, and very roughly 
approxumates to the modem independent state of Moldova, north-east of Romania. 

S8. The Banat was then in the Hunganan part of Austna-Hungary. After the First World War, it 
was divided between Hungary, Romania and Yugoslavia. 
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recalcitrant. The Austrian Slavs, whom the Tsar felt called upon to de- 
liver from German bondage, have since, in the Cislcithanian Provinces” 
of the Empire at least, played the part of the ruling race. The phase of 
the emancipation of oppressed Christian nations by the almighty Tsar is 
played out, can, at most, be applied to Crete and Armenia only.“ 


After recent experiences, Armenian and Cretans nught not expect very much 
from the daddy on the Neva.“ 

Those states that are actual vassals of Russia, and who were supposed to 
spread its domination on the Balkan Peninsula, soon found the Russian yoke 
even heavier than the Turkish one, and they have striven to shake it off. Thereby 
they nonetheless proved that they can exert greater force and more power 
against Russia than Turkey can. Russia noticed this in Romania, which, relying 
on Austria, adopted an independent policy straight after the war. It also became 
aware of it quickly in Bulgana which, as early as 1883, dared to give marching 
orders to the two Russian generals, Kaulbars and Sobolev,“ who were supposed 
to rule over Bulgana along Tsarist lines. 

Tsarist diplomacy and the Turkish Seragho regime easily joined together in 
opposition to this, and the longer it went on the more the regime renounced not 
only room to breathe, but also any power to pursue independent politics. It had 
to rely all the more closely on Russia, the more this represented the only power 
that did not press for reforms, that is, above all, for limitations on the greed and 
arbitrariness of the Seragho regime. 

Soon Russian diplomacy had to admit that as long as Russia was not able to 
occupy Constantinople directly, as long as it was not able to rule directly on the 
Balkan Peninsula but only through its vassals, and those small states that it had 
itself created were no longer fit to carry out this role, only the Porte itself could 
do it. But if the Sultan was the Tsar's most devoted vassal, then every attack on 
its possessions harmed Russia itself, which was felt to be all the more unpleasant 
when one of the unfaithful vassals who had dissociated itself from the Russian 
regime was thereby strengthened. That is how Russia transformed itself into the 
protector of the integrity of Turkey; it prepared its way to Constantinople no 
longer in the name of revolution, but in the name of legitimacy, 

The first and clearest evidence that its policy was fully transformed came 
when the revolution broke out in Eastern Rumelia, and led to the union of this 
land with Bulgaria in 1885, At the peace of San Stefano, Russia had wanted to 


59 Culeitharua refers to the Austnan part of the Empire where the Germans, Czechs, Poles and 
Slovenes largely lived (as opposed to Transleithanıa, the Hungarian part, where the Hlungan- 
ans, Croats, Serbs and Romanians largely lived). The names are derived from the River Leitha 
whuch divides the two repons. 

60. Fredenck Engels, “The Foreign Policy of Russian Teardom’ (1890), Marx-Engeli Collected 
Works, Volume 27, p44. 

61. The River Neve runs through St Petersburg, then capital of Tsarist Russa. 

62 General Leonid Sobolev (1844-1913) was Bulgana's Prime Minister and Intenus Minister from 
1881 to 1883, while General Baron Alekse: Kaulbars (1444-1905) was Minister of War. They 
ruled Bulgans for the Tsar unti the Bulganans forced them from power. 
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create a Bulgaria that was far larger than the combined Bulgaria and Eastern 
Rumelia later founded by the Congress of Berlin. One step towards realising 
this aim was carned out in 1885, and yet there was no power that protested so 
energetically against it, in the name of the integrity of Turkey, than Russia. Tur- 
key itself was ceassured, and only Russia was not. 

Since the great upturn that followed the Russo-Turkish war, this shows 
clearly where the real obstacles to Russia in the Balkan Peninsula are to be 
found. 

Completely in harmony with this new positon of Russia wis-d-os Bulgaria is 
its altered attitude towards all the other efforts of individual peoples for auton- 
omy or secession from the Empire. It has renounced its image as a liberator or 
even a protector of the Armenians. An autonomous Armenia could indeed be 
more uncomfortable for Russia than one run and ravaged by the Turkish pasha. 
Now it has also robbed all hopes that the Cretans and Grecks might have har- 
boured, given cashier traditions. Just as is the case with Bulgaria, so too Greece 
faces no power that is as decisive a protector of the integnty of Turkey as Rus- 
sia. 

No wonder old Gladstone said that he no longer understood Russia. Of 
course, anyone who takes Russia at its word and so formerly believed it was 
truly fighting for the freedom of enslaved Balkan peoples, and today believes it 
is truly fighting for the integrity of Turkey, would find Russia's transformation 
truly incomprehensible. In actual fact, Russia’s aims have remained the same; 
now, as then, its eyes are directed at Constantinople, even if in certain respects 
the value of Constannnople for Russia has tumed into something different. But 
circumstances have changed, and therefore the means that it uses have altered. 
No longer the defender of Christians and Slavs, it lodges itself in the Ottoman 
Empire as the defender of the Padishah” himself. 

But Russia is not only dominant in Turkey today. It is dominant in Europe, 
so much so that Europe has proven itself totally incapable of dispossessing it of 
its booty. 

For the ‘United States of Europe’ are themselves deeply divided, as a result 
of their famous diplomacy and the lobbying of capitalist cliques who are as short 
sighted as they are greedy for profits, and who again and again create new divi- 
sions between nations, instead of overcoming the old ones. 

Thus England went into Egypt, and, as a consequence, made France an en- 
emy. Tunisia became a bone of contention between France and Italy. Austria's 
march into Bosnia and its declaration of an advance on Salonika turned it from a 
natural ally into a competitor of the Balkan states and is the reason why Serbia, 
just like Bulgaria, did not immediately free itself from Russian influence. And 
the putsch in the Transvaal severed tes between England and Germany. 


63. The Treaty of San Stefano, which Russis imposed on Turkey after its defeat m the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877-78, created a large Bulganan chent state which Britain and Austna- 
Hungary reduced by aver half at the Congress of Berlin, leaving many Bulganans outside it 
(such as those in Eastern Rumeha). 

64. Thss is Perman for chief ruler, but here a reference to the Sultan 
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But all these differences are overshadowed in depth and significance by the 
opposition between Germany and France regarding Alsace-Lorraine, and it is 
primarily as a result of this that Russia has achieved such prominence today. It 
led to a tug of war of the large Western powers under the lash, which has solely 
benefited Russia. Thanks to this tug-of-war, Japan simply suppressed China so 
that it fell as easy booty into Russia’s hands, and this same tug-of-war promotes 
Russia's domination in Constantinople. However, it appears that Germany 
has finally outstripped the French Republic, and that the Turkish turmoil 
has made Germany a useful tool for Russian plans. As a Mediterranean 
state, France can hardly look on indifferently at the ruin of Turkey and the oc- 
cupation of the Yildiz Palace“ by the Russian ambassador, and it certainly can- 
not be compelled to romantic enthusiasm for the legitimate Sultan. It is not im- 
possible that the Russian-French alliance might come a cropper on the beaches 
of Crete. 

These are the essential components of the current situation. It is not esasy, 
but it is also not our job to rack our brains thinking of how to get out of it, for 
we did not create the situation, and we do not possess governmental clout any- 
way. But we must understand the situation, and we must be careful not to be- 
come accomplices, directly or indirectly, through our speeches or through our 
silence. 

We have never had cause to enthuse over the Sultan’s regime. But as long as 
the sole player capable of opposition to the Tsar in the Balkan Peninsula re- 
mained Turkey, it was understandable that we would choose it as the lesser evil. 
Today the situation is different. Today those beautiful souls, the Sultan and the 
Tsar, have found each other, and we could easily commit a mistake with grave 
consequences, if, for reasons of tradition, we supported a regime today that is so 
depraved and unequalled in degeneracy, which only still exists by the grace of 
the swom enemy of democracy, and is fully subjected to it. 

The fight against the Tsars in Turkey is led most efficiently today by the 
strengthening of the Chnsuan Balkan states. If alongside the revolution in Con- 
stantinople the fall of the Seraglio regime were to succeed, then that would have 
the most blessed consequences. But all the preconditions have disappeared 
which make the victory of such a revolution likely, or even possible. 

In no case should we fear for a moment longer that if we support the nghts 
of peoples, which the Sultan mules, or rather whips up against each others, that 
we, without wanting it, support the cause of Russian despousm. 

Both these Eastern despots stand in the same camp today. European democ- 
racy must stand decisively in another. 


65. The pelace favoured by Sultan Abdul Hamed II. 
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Wilhelm Liebknecht 
Crete and Social Democracy” 


Y opinions and Kautsky's diverge on only one point, namely with regard 
to the quesuon of whether or not the position of Russia towards Turkey 
has today become fundamentally different from what it was previously, 

Kautsky asserts it. | deny it. But before I argue with Kautsky, here are some 
remarks about the Press and some other comments. 

I do not agree with the foolish senumentality that — to express myself in the 
words of Marx — perceives in every sheep-stealer who gets into a quarrel with 
the Turks an ‘oppressed nationality’ and takes pity on him, just as little as it 
would ever occur to me to want to defend the Turkish government. A Belgian 
paper, the Brussels Réforme, which takes hypocrincal Gladstonite phrases ser- 
ously, and splashes about in the once more gushing streams of philhellenism, 
that shallowest emanation of bourgeois liberalism, has called me a partisan of 
the Sultan — now that is a bit of a joke, which ts not new, to people like us who 
have been labelled, every day for years, hirelings of the Austrian Emperor for 
being opponents of Bismarck. In addition, the new assertion that the Tsar can- 
not now be thinking of war against Turkey or of dividing Turkey because the 
capitalist development of Russia forces him into a policy of peace, I leave to one 
side; anyone who has seen how German capitalism, which 1s much more devel- 
oped than Russian, favoured Bismarck’s policy of conquest and rained down 
matenal means into his lap, can only laugh at such childishness. 

Not that I want to deprive the nationalities of every nght. By virtue of their 
nght of self-determination, the members of a nationality obviously have the 
nght to unite. Only, what are nationalities or nations? Among the cultured peo- 
ples there are no nations and nationalities any more, in the sense of a racial 
community, The Italians are a hybnd people: Romans, Greeks, Germans, Arabs, 
Celts, Phoenicians (Carthaginians) and heaven knows what else; so are the Spaniards: 
Celts, Ibenans, Carthaginians (Phoenicians), Romans, Germans; so are the French: 
Celts, Greeks, Romans, Germans; so are the English: Celts, Romans, Germans; 
so are the Germans: Celts, Germans, Romans, Slavs — in East Elbia, the latter 
vastly predominant, so that as East Elbia rules in Germany today, German 
Germany is actually ruled by Slavic Germany in ‘national’ Germany, as once 
Greece was by Macedonia — the finest satire on the Nationality Principle! 

Indeed — and with that [ shall return to the ground of facts and practicali- 
ties — it is our duty, inasmuch as it is within our power, to support and further 
the cause of ‘nations’ that fight against their violation. However, one must then 
examine each case individually. 

And what Marx says about the Montenegrin sheep-stealers can at least in 


66. From Versa, 10 March 1497. Translated from the German by Mike Jones. 
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part be applied to the ‘Greek’ Cretans, whose Greekness ts more than doubtful, 
whose talent for thieving and brigandage, practised at the expense of the Turks, 
1s beyond doubt, and who have, in addition, shared in a freedom under Turkish 
rule which we Germans would have envied. Several stereotypical thinkers who 
veil their Gladstone-like hatred of the Turks with the cloak of the ‘materialist 
conception of history’ (like maiden Jettchen's thimble,” it is ‘good for all things’) 
have discovered that the Armenians and Greeks have to separate themselves 
from the Turks because their economic development is higher and their further 
development would be hindered by the Turks. With regard to the Cretans, this 
objection is certainly not correct, and | will not occupy myself further with it, 
certainly not in depth, because they stand on a most primitive cultural level, 
economically mostly lower than the Mohammedans of the island, and until now 
have attested just as little inclination for civilisation as the similarly economically 
and geographically placed Corsicans, who in spite of the utmost efforts of the 
French government, still today regard robbery and murder as their inalienable 
human sight — exactly like the brave Cretans and Montenegnns. And one 
would not after all want to say of the French that they are ‘impediments to prog- 
ress’, like the Turks, as the usual stereotypical phrases would have it. 

However, let us leave that, and let us consider a nationality whose violation 
can be just as little disputed as its right to liberation: I mean the Poles. 

No nation has ever been more brutally oppressed than the Poles. The divi- 
sions of Poland were disgraceful crimes, and cannot be excused by the sophistry 
of raison diétat. the destruction of Poland as a state is the blackest genocide 
known to history. The number of Poles is five times as great as that of the Ar- 
menians, and a hundred times as great as that of the Cretans — they were al- 
ways pioneers of culture, and today they would be a defensive rampart of cul- 
ture; their liberanon would harm nobody but the criminals that have erased Po- 
land from the family of states, and would hurt no interests but those of the um- 
versal enemy of human progress and freedom. 

Good — so we stand one and all for the liberation of Poland! What? The 
eloquent champions of the Armenians and the Cretans are silent, with their en- 
thustasm suddenly frozen stiff. Explain that to me, Count Oenndurt 

Merely the word Poland suffices to characterise the complete mendacity of 
Russian policy. And English policy on this question is for the present in the slip- 
stream, and the French only an appendage, of Russian policy. A state that com- 
mits a thousand umes greater injustices in its own country, and tramples under- 
foot the nght of nationality a thousand times more brutally than the Turks ever 
did, cannot in truth honestly mean it to those whom it allegedly wants to deliver 
from the Turkish yoke. Charity begins at home — Chnstian love and liberation 
begin at home. In Russia, there is a thousand times more oppression, and in 
addition a thousand times more stealing, than in Turkey. Were the Russian gov- 
ernment serious about its humanity and emancipatory air, then it would set that 
noble instinct in motion in its own lands. And if it is pood-natured but has let 


67. A character from a popular novel of the ume. 
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itself be tempted by the soft-soap of Russian-English priests and philstines to 
overlook the wrongs nearer home and dwell on the Turkish outrages in the far 
distance — if it is serious about them, with its enthusiasm and sympathy for 
oppressed nations, then it has the best opportunity to demonstrate this serous- 
ness. There is Poland! Hie Rhodus, hic salta” There in Poland is the touchstone of 
the fanaticism of nationality. Anyone that gets worked up for the Armenians and 
Cretans and has no sympathy for Poland 1s either a thoughuess fellow, or a mis- 
erable comedian and hypocrite. Or he has benefited from the Russian rouble. 

The alliance berween Russia and Turkey is nothing new. Everything has ex- 
isted before, already 65 years ago, and under quite similar circumstances. Had 
not the powers that divided Poland often before had alliances with Poland? Is 
not an alliance with an enemy the best means of destroying it? 

One sees that the present situation is not new, and we cannot infer a change 
of policy from the fact of the current Russian-Turkish alliance. 

For Russia, the alliance with Turkey has the twofold advantage that — like 
the witch in Hänsel and Gretel — it defers the slaughter of the victim until a 
suitable moment, and simultancously fattens the victim, that is, so that the proc- 
ess of annexation can be prepared con amore.” The restless Armenians are for the 
present much more useful to the Russians as Turkish subjects. They help in 
Turkey's dissolution, instead of weakening Russia. 

Owing to the alliance with Turkey, Russia has only become even more dan- 
gerous for Europe, and its power to influence the peoples governed by Turkey 
in a way hosule to culture only becomes greater. It is not correct that Russia is 
faced with a dam by the Christian Balkan states. That was the illusion of the 
Napoleonic semi-democracy after the Ctimean War. The only one of these 
states which has freed itself completely from Russian influence is Romania, 
where various advantageous circumstances have played a role in this result. Bul- 
gana, which strove to emancipate itself, and also seemed to be at the point of 
achieving this aim many umes, is once more completely dependent on Russia 
which, by the human robbery perpetrated on Battenberg,” by numerous mut- 
nies and assassination attempts, and finally by the barbanc slaughter of Stambo- 
lov,” has manifested its civilising mission and its maintenance of the old policy 
of conquest with a clarity that leaves nothing to be desired. The third of the 
Christian Balkan states, Serbia, has one arm in the grip of Russia, and the other 


68. ‘Rhodes u here, leap here’, by which Licbknecht means Russa need not go to Turkey Rho- 
des) to prove ts commutnent to freedom. It can prove it here, in Poland 

69. With love. 

70. A reference to the forced abdicauon and abducton of the German Prince of Bulgans, Alex- 
ander of Battenberg (1857-1893), by pro-Russian Bulganan officers in a coup in 1886. Since 
1883, Alexander had increasingly angered the Tsar by his mdependent pro-Bulganan polices. 
The coup failed, and although Alexander retumed to Bulgana to popular acclaim, he then ab- 
dicated, unwilling to rule in the face of continuing opposinon from the Taar. 

TI. Stefan Stambolov (1854-1895) ran Bulgana as regent and Prime Minster from 1886 to 1894. 
He was steadfastly anu-Russian but ruled despotcally. He fell from power when Bulganan 
culng areles deaded to mend relations with the Tsar, and he was brutally murdered m a strect 
attack a year later. 
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in the grip of Austna; while the fourth of these states, the robber state of Mon- 
tenegro, is not only under Turkish influence, but ts also on the official Russian 
payroll. It is feared in Vienna that the Serbs together with the Bulganans will 
attack Turkey. It is feared in Vienna! The giant fears the dwarf. 

And why must the giant fear? 

Because at home things are also done tn a semi- Turkish way, and because he 
has not understood how to educate and win over the energy of the peoples of 
these rough lands. 

Austria — and here is the core of the blunder — Austria is not a democratic 
state, and it cannot exercise any attraction on those peoples: its bleak, bone- 
headed bureaucratism just melts it away. 

What will happen in the East now? I will not rack my brains. Who can find 
his way around in all this confusion? If the European war were to break out 
today, then Russia, as Turkey's protector that wants to prevent it being eaten up 
by others, would fight for the inviolability of Turkey, at the side of the Turks 
and the French. Tsar, Sultan and the bourgeois republic of human rights would 
be fraternally united. Truly Europe is not merely a sick-room — it is a mad- 
house. 

Yes, if the French democrats and social democrats had overthrown the Rus- 
sian-French government on 23 February and torn up the Russo-French alliance 
— if the French democrats and social democrats had succeeded in getting Eng- 
land and France to agree to a defensive and offensive alliance for the liberation 
of all oppressed nations and peoples — then we would indeed surely have had 
in sight a European war, and also perhaps the liberation of the Cretans, Armeni- 
ans, Greeks, Turks, Poles, Russians, etc. Then the Eastern Question would, 
along with other quesuons, perhaps be on the way to a satisfactory resolution. 

The French democrats and social democrats have not overthrown the Rus- 
sian-French ministry and have not broken up the Russo-French alliance, and 
under these circumstances broaching the Eastern Question would inevitably 
have led to a European war without the prospect of a solution that was in the 
interests of humanity and freedom. 

It is therefore certainly better that the solution be adjourned once more. 

It has to be stated that so long as Russia is the arbiter of Europe, and Eng- 
land, due to France’s disastrous dependence on Russia, sees itself compelled to 
evade settling accounts with Russia, no change can ensue in the East that does 
not turn out to be for the benefit and the strengthening of Russia and the des- 
potism it represents. The little Greece on which the enthusiasts rest their hopes 
is only a straw, and not a nice one into the bargain. And as long as France travels 
in Russia’s slipstream and Russia controls the situation, it can enforce its will and 
thwart every solution that 1s in the interests of democracy. We cannot ignore this 
fact. 

And to speak frankly, I believe that the autonomy promised under the pro- 
tection of ‘the whole of Europe’ is still better for the Cretans than annexation to 
the Kingdom of Greece, whose administration is just as rotten and ruined as 
that of Turkey, and far less tolerant. Because of Greece's proverbial card-sharp 
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policies, an annexed Crete under Russian leadership would be involved in ad- 
ventures and catastrophes, from which an autonomous Crete has the prospect 
of safeguarding itself amid the mutual jealousies of all the European powers. 

‘However, the Cretans and the other “oppressed” cannot wait!’ 

Alas, we social democrats are also oppressed, and our hearts beat against our 
ribs with anger to put an end to injustice. However, we must check our impa- 
thence. 

Tsarism is the last support of capitalism. Together with the lattes, it will be 
seen off by the liberator of peoples, international socialism. 

The Eastern Question will be solved neither in Crete nor in the Balkan Pen- 
insula, but in the metropolitan centres of Europe, first of all, with foresight, in 
Pans. The die will very likely be cast there first. The unworthiness of the alliance 
of the French Republic with Russian despotism will be made brutally clear to the 
French by the Eastern crisis, and by the despicable and ridiculous diplomatic 
buffoonery in which France participates. 

The spectre of the Three Emperors’ League” is at work, too. If France de- 
taches itself from Russia, then the foundation of Russta’s supreme power disap- 
pears, and it is once more the giant with feet of clay that cannot even do away 
with Turkey on the open field of battle. 

The end of the Russo-French alliance is the beginning of the democratic and 
revolutionary resolution of the Eastern Question. 





Eduard Bernstein 
Crete and the Russian Danger” 


HE discussion on the question of which position German Social Democ- 

racy must take on the issue of Crete has now at last been taken up in Vor- 
wärts, the main party organ. In the issue for 4 March this year, Kautsky has set 
out in detail that Social Democracy can today, without fear of playing into the 
hands of Tsarism, come out in favour of satisfying the wishes of the Greeks and 
the Chnsnan Cretans, while Liebknecht, in the issue of Vorwarts for 10 March, in 
just as much detail, has set out his view that there is no basis for Social Democ- 
racy to come out in favour of the Greeks and the Cretans, who for the time 
being can, on the contrary, be satisfied by the creation of an autonomous Crete 
guaranteed by Europe, until the victory of ‘the liberator of peoples, international 
socialism’ puts an end to all oppression. 


T2 An intermittent alliance between Austna-Hungary, Germany and Russa duning the 1870s and 
18800 whuch kept breaking down over conflicting interests, pnmanity m the Balkans. 

73. This article was dated 15 March 1897, and appeared m Die Nem Zait, May 1897, Translated 
from the German by Mike Jones 
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Liebknecht begins by speaking of the ‘silly sentumentabsty’ which ‘sees an op- 
pressed nationality in every sheep-stealer who comes into conflict with the 
Turks’, Were I to reply according to the principle of d corsaire, corsaire et demi,™ 
then I should have to speak of the shocking brutality of ridiculing every people 
struggling for liberation from Turkish rule as sheep-stealers. However, 
Liebknecht will without further ado believe me when I say that I am not re- 
motely interested in accusing him of brutality. I know that there are better mo- 
tives that cause him to use such unjustified invective. He should, however, be 
convinced that those of his comrades who today argue for another conception 
than his of matters in the East have more solid reasons than silly sentimentality, 
stereotypical routinism and thoughtessness. 

Nothing is easier than to portray oppressed peoples as of lesser worth. Na- 
tonal oppression almost always means economic strangulation anti moral de- 
pravity. The latter, for example, has also showed itself in the people whose cause 
is upheld so gallantly by Liebknecht, the Poles. Yet which Social Democrat will 
dare contest, on account of talk of the ‘duplicity’ of the Poles, the right of the 
Polish people freely to develop its nationality? Liebknecht thinks that, when one 
speaks of the Poles, the supporters of the Armenians and the Cretans should 
suddenly fall silent. But is the fact that the Poles are not yet free, that their lib- 
eration from the Russian yoke is at present an impossibility — so impossible 
that one cannot speak of any national independence movement worth mention- 
ing among the Poles — is this fact a reason to come out against the fulfilment of 
the wishes of the Cretans and Armenians, when they can be fulfilled without 
harm to European Democracy? What would Liebknecht think of a person who 
opposed the Berlin bricklayers struggling for better wages because the Silesian 
weavers were worse paid? He would at least demand proof that the success of 
the former would threaten the situation of the latter. It is, however, incompre- 
hensible how the unification of Crete with Greece would harm the cause of the 
Poles. Liebknecht presents no trace of evidence for such a link between the 
Cretan and Polish questions. So we can really omit Poland from this discussion. 

But what is it that makes otherwise so broad-minded a man like Liebknecht 
suddenly become narrow-minded and let himself proclam, I would say, a hatred 
of Christians, with all the criticism of the Christan religion and Christian gov- 
ernments he would otherwise be the first to condemn as ahistorical? It is the 
Russian danger, namely the word taken in its double sense. First is the real Rus- 
sian danger, the threat which the Tsarist Empire represents for the internal de- 
velopment of Germany and Europe respectively, an empire in which Liebknecht 
sees an enemy compared to which all others vanish into thin air. On this point, I 
am quite in agreement with him, and he will find the ‘producer of matenalist 
stereotypes’ at his side. But besides this real Russian danger, there is yet a second 
Russian danger, which is certainly also real, but is not based on reality but on 
fiction. It is the danger of secing Russia there where it is not, and as a result at- 
tacking it where one meets it least. 


74. Serung a thief ta catch a thief. 
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Now it is a fact that perhaps with the exception of Germany, no great power 
so energetically opposes the annexation of Crete to Greece than Russia itself. 
The motives that determine the attitude of the German Empire on this question 
are ‘like the ways of God, inscrutable’. The German Empire itself has no interest 
in Crete not becoming part of Greece. Russia’s motives are displayed much 
more clearly. Tsarist Russia has an interest in the question of Crete not being 
resolved, but being kept open for some convenient moment. And there is no 
better way of keeping the question open than Crete, with its mixed population, 
being declared ‘autonomous’ and placed under the combined occupation of the 
Powers. The squabbling on the island will be perpetuated and possibly even 
increased by squabbling with and between the occupation troops. The Cretan 
Mohammedans would just as likely submit to the Greck sovereign as did the 
Mohammedans who were awarded districts in Greece by the Congress of Berlin 
and who have their representatives in the Greek Chamber. The Greek popula- 
tion of the island will oppose tt with every type of resistance. It will provide a 
provisional arrangement that satsfies nobody and nourishes every passion. 
Greece will be humiliated — cw bono?” Russia, Russia and once more for Rus- 
sia’s sake. 

I would regard it as wrong, but nevertheless understandable, if Liebknecht 
favoured Crete remaining with Turkey. But it is lost to Turkey, which everyone 
today realises. Yet Liebknecht admits that Turkey has ceased to be a serious 
hindrance to Russia's route towards the Bosphorus. If there is now any power 
that can be dangerous to Russta in the Eastern Mediterrancan, then, despite its 
financial distress, it is economically emerging Greece. So keeping Greece down 
is very sensible on the part of Tsanst diplomacy. Greece ought not to be 
stronger than tt is now, and its process of consolidation must be postponed for 
as long as possible. 

In the Sachssche Arbeiterzeitung,* the idea has been developed that on their 
own the newly-formed Balkan states constitute an insufficient dam to Russia's 
positon of power in the Black Sea. Only a great power of the first rank, and 
hence perhaps Austria, is capable of this, though the way to the Black Sea and to 
the Turkish inheritance is blocked by precisely these states. The way things have 
turned out, however, in my opinion, means that there is no need for Austna to 
get hold of the Turkish inhentance, and what the Balkan states cannot do alone 
can be done by means of an alliance with other states, of which, at worst, there 
would be no lack. It depends on giving them the posssbility of becoming inde- 
pendent of Russia. For the rest, however, we must not forget that the Russian 
danger lies primanily at the centre of the Tsanst Empire and not on the penph- 
ery, and that with the coming of the break-up of Tsarist absolutism, when Russia 
obtains a constitutional form of existence that no longer threatens the liberal 
development of Europe, the whole question of the Dardanelles will lose its sig- 
nificance. 


7§. To whose benefit? 
76. ‘The German Soaal Democratic newspaper m Dresden, Saxony. 
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For a long nme, the Russan danger involved progressive democracy in 
Europe, against its natural inclinations, taking a position of using force to op- 
pose liberation movements towards which it would otherwise have adopted a 
benevolent attitude. Today this compulsion no longer exists. Not that the Rus- 
sian danger would have been lessened. On the contrary, at present it ts rather 
greater than previously. As long as Tsarist Russia had an interest in acting as the 
liberator of the Balkans, it had to exercise much restraint in order to play this 
role, which it no longer needs to today. It can pursue a much more unified pol- 
icy than 20 years ago, and it can act more consistently as the protector of order 
and conservative interests. 

But the more its policies are simplified, the more will this be recognised by 
the people. And since no people, least of all an aspiring one, lives on bread 
alone, the more Russia ceases to appear externally as a liberator, the more pre- 
cisely will broad circles of the Russian people strive for political freedom. This 
will ensure that the dreams of Tsarism are not fulfilled. 

Liebknecht’s article ends very pessimistically: everyone is either a conscious 
accomplice or bamboozled tool of Russia, Europe is a madhouse, Europe's de- 
mocracy 1s nowhere at all, etc. Unal victorious socialism puts an end to all mis- 
fortune, salvation hangs on one thread: the dissolution of the Franco-Russian 
alliance: ‘If France detaches itself from Russia, then the foundation of Russia's 
supreme power disappears and it is once more the giant with feet of clay that 
cannot even finish Turkey off on the open field of battle.’ That the dissolution 
of the Russian alliance would be an event of the greatest significance 1s beyond 
doubt, even if the effect on Russia itself would perhaps be less important than is 
portrayed here — though the giant's feet have become somewhat stronger in the 
two decades since the Russo-Turkish War. But that is secondary. More impor- 
tant is that no factor has had a stronger effect in detaching France from Tsarist 
Russia than the pro-Greek attitude of the French people. And it is precisely 
philhellenism that Liebknecht makes contemptible with all manner of phrases, 
and ridicules as the shallowest emanation of liberalism. Everything can be exag- 
gerated, including friendship with the Greeks. But at the moment this seems 
very justified — if for no other reason than that they have surely given the 
democratic movements in Europe a mighty impulse, and because they have 
given the best elements in France the opportunity to show the French people 
where the Franco-Russian alliance is heading. Instead of counteracting it, Ger- 
man Social Democracy has every reason to support the movement for 
Greek nights. Russia's evil influence on the development of things in Germany is 
great enough. It would be really fateful if German Social Democracy were mis. 
led by its exuberant opposition to official Russia into taking care of the T'sar's 
own business for him. At this moment that would be the greatest ‘Russian dan- 


ger . 
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Christian Rakovsky 


The Eastern Question and the 
International Socialist Party” 


HE political autonomy of the Balkan peoples has enabled their economic 

development and the birth of the socialist party. The fall of Turkish rule in 
Romania, Bulgara and Serbia has taken with it that wall of barbarnsm that 
stopped the socialist tide at the foot of the Carpathians, the Danube and the 
Balkans. Today the international socialist party can be proud. It has thousands 
and thousands of supporters in Bulgaria, Romania, Serbia and Greece. In Bul- 
garia and Romania we have representatives in parliament, a well-organised press, 
circles and unions, in short, our party for a long ume has been on that senous 
and productive path from which it can only emerge victorious. We can say the 
same for Serbia, except with a few small qualifications. Only Greece does not 
yet seem to be very hospitable terrain for socialism. The reason ts chauvinism, 
which not only ravages some Western countnes, but also still more certain East- 
em countries, and especially Greece. It is the sad past of this country that is the 
fundamental cause, and Greek unity is the best antidote. 

Yes, it is in the interests of the socialist cause in the East to support the na- 
tional tendencies of the peoples subjected to the Sultan. 

Of course, we admit that the question is not very simple, and if it ts the sub- 
ject of so many controversies this is because of the serious and complex char- 
acter that it takes on as a result of the intervention of the involved states, and 
especially Russia. It is very true that the manoeuvres of the Russian Empire 
must keep the international socialist party in a state of constant alertness. At 
present, ‘more than ever, the long arms of Russian diplomacy’ — as the first 
Manifesto of the Internatnonal (1864) says — ‘manage to rummage around in all 
the European cabinets’, and thus to act powerfully on the internal affairs of all 
the countries. Every Russian success will have deplorable repercussions in the 
internal relations of the majority of European states. Hence the Eastern Ques- 
tion, which occupies almost the whole of Russian foreign policy, becomes for 
the intemational socialist party not only a foreign policy question, but even, and 
especially, a question of internal policy. 

The concem is often expressed that granung autonomy to the different 
Chnsuan provinces will mean that Turkey will be weakened and will serve the 
designs of Russian diplomacy. 

This policy, which, despite everything, tends to the conservation of the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire, is the policy that Europe has followed for more 
than a century. But what has it achieved? Is the existence of Turkey more 


TT. La Petise Ripubigue, 14,15, 16 Apri 1897. Translated from the French by Andreys Živković. 
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certain than it was a hundred years ago? Has the power of Russian diplo- 
macy been destroyed forever? Neither one nor the other has happened. By 
its absurdities, this policy has come to display its complete powerlessness. Not 
only is it not an effective means of fighting Russa, as we will show, it even does 
its work. 

In fact, Russsa has exploited the weakness of the Ottoman Empire, bwt this 
unakness is not of her making. Turkish power used to be based on the warrior cus- 
toms of the tribes of Central Asia, when the pataarchal mode of existence was at 
its height; and the Sultans of that pertod were the foremost soldiers who fought 
with great courage. The Turks came to Europe with their own civilisation, with 
their familial and property relations that were absolutely different to ours. But as 
soon as the Turks abandoned the sword for the plough, and the nomadic and 
warrior life for a sedentary and agncultural life, their power began to move fa- 
tally towards its own decline. 

Russia profited from this state of decomposition to increase her power and 
territory at the expense of Turkey. And what was Western Europe to do? In- 
stead of sustaining the life of that man whose sickness was organic and incurable 
— his historical degeneration — who was incapable of adopting European civi- 
lisation, except for its vices and faults, it should have found hum heirs that could 
replace him before he was stripped by Russia. 

These Agtimate heirs to the Turkish empire were just beginning to show 
themselves. 

The rebirth of the natonal idea after the Napoleonic wars did not remain 
without influence also in the East. The Greek, Serb, Albanian, Romanian and 
Bulgarian peoples, one after another, awoke to demand their political and na- 
tional independence. It only remained for the Western countnes to profit from 
this movement, to encourage it and thus to prepare the advance posts of West- 
ern civilisation in the East. 

But it was Russia who profited from these movements. She channelled them 
in the direction of her interests. She soon began, in effect, to play a róle which 
sat very ill with her, but which she carried out so well, that of protector of the 
oppressed. Under this pretext, she declared war after war on Turkey and sent 
emissaries to preach freedom. She supported Romanian and Serbian independ- 
ence. Through Greek traders in Odessa she sent matenal aid to the Grecks, 
while one of the Princes Orlov™ went to Greece to take charge of the insurrec- 
tion. And when, after several upnsings in Bulgaria — otherwise brutally re- 
pressed and followed by such terrible reprisals that they roused the indignation 
of the whole of Europe — the Bulgarians found themselves in a state of com- 
plete despair, Russia sent its emissary Ionin” — one of the future diplomatic 


78. Count Grigory Gngonyevich Orlov (1734-1783) and his brother Count Aleksei Gragonyevich 
Orlov (1737-1808) were involved in fomenting a Greek revolt in the 1760s as part of Cather- 
ine the Great's expansionist designs in the Balkans. Grigory was in fact Catherine's lover. 

79. VS lonin was Ruama’s diplomatic representanve in Bulgana who played an important róle in 
aiding and abctung pro-Rusnan syrnpathiscrs in the country, both before and after Bulgans 
gamed its autonomy at the Congress of Berun in 1878. 
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agents of Bulgana — who reformed the Bulgarian Central Revolutionary Com- 
mittee™ in Bucharest (Romania) to prepare a new insurrection (1876). 

Thus, by way of a most comprehensible contradiction, Russia, which de- 
fended 'legitimism’ in the West and restored kings who had been chased from 
their thrones, acted the rabble-rouser and played at revolution in the East. It is 
also true that cach time after she engaged in a war on behalf of her Christian 
‘brothers’, she managed to incorporate a new province into her immense terri- 
tory. Ít is also true that the peoples liberated by her were sooner or later bound 
to fall under her yoke, and if this has not yet completely happened tn all cases it 
is certainly not her fault! In the Balkans she employed all the methods that had 
previously been used to great success elsewhere. Thus in the Crimea she incited 
the Tartars to rise up against Turkish domination, while at the same ame prom- 
ising them that if they united with her she would grant them a certain autonomy. 
Their autonomy has now departed to join the constitution promised to Poland! 

Let us add to all this, that if she had been given the chance, Russia would 
have acted in the same way towards the Balkan peoples. Unfortunately, the peo- 
ples are unable to divine the ultenor motives of the governments: they are sim- 
plistic in their reasoning, and as Russia helped them and defended them against 
Turkish barbansm they extended all of their sympathies to the executioners of 
Poland who had become for them ‘protectors’ and liberators’. 

Moreover, Russia was able to play with the fire of revolution tn the East with 
all the more case since the great mass of the Russian people was frozen in a state 
of servitude and ignorance. There were no repercussions to be feared. 

Why did the West, by defending the cause of freedom in the East, not take 
this formidable weapon from the hands of Russia and turn it against her? Was 
this the result of a simple lack of foresight and diplomatic error. Obviously not. 
In all this there are other causes which more obviously explain the inaction and 
conservative spint of Europe in the East. 

Already eight months ago in our report to the London Congress," we Bul- 
garian socialists spent some time emphasising the preponderant role played by 
bondholders in the East, that ts, the bondholders of the Ottoman debt. In fact it 1s 
clear that none of the states that have freed themselves from Turkey (Bulgaria, 
Serbia, Greece, Romania) and those who will liberate themselves tomorrow 
(Armenia, Crete, Macedonia) will accept the burdensome legacy of the Sultan's 
debt. This is why for a certain class of very influential people the conservation of 
the Turkish empire appears as a supreme interest. 

On the other hand, Turkey at present, with the regime of Capstulations™ that 
make a veritable Pasha of every swindler, constitutes the best imaginable colony 
for exploitation. 


80. Estabkshed m 1870 by the revoluvonary nanonalst Lyuben Karavelov (1854 1879), thus Comerattee 
sought to organse Bulganens an readiness for an ineurrecton against the Ottomans. 

B1. Of the Second Socialist International, held in the last week of July 1896. 

82 Capvtudstions were special pnvileges (tax concessions, legal immunities) afforded Europeans 
who resided and traded in the Ottoman Empire. This meant that Ottoman trade increamngly 
fell into foreign hands. 
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As for Russia, where industry is not developed, and where there is no sur- 
plus capital that can be lent, she does not have any financial or industrial interest 
in Turkey. Her hands were not tied, and she had her sights solely on her political 

al. 

Here are the totality of causes which on the one hand have led to the passiv- 
ity of Europe and on the other have given complete freedom of action to Russia 
and determined her success. While Europe did not wish to hear any talk of the 
autonomy of these peoples, and said through Lord Chatham, ‘I have nothing to 
talk about with a man who does not sce the interests of England (and Europe) 
in the conservation of the Ottoman empire’, Russia worked to establish this 
autonomy and to consolidate its own power. 

Thus, the Western bourgeoisie, through its commercial egoism and its divi- 
sions and internal struggies for trading markets, has failed in its histonc role in 
the East. Believing that it was combating Russia by supporting Turkey, it merely 
played her game by rendenng her the indispensable protector of the Christians 
abandoned by the West, and by making her a false instrument of progress. Full 
responsibility for Russian predominance in the East belongs to capitalist and 
bourgeois Europe. 

It is up to the international socialist party to do what the bourgeoisie has not 
done. This role, undertaken in the interest of civilisation itself and of the social- 
ist cause in the East, has become all the easier now that Russia, as we see, 
through its new positioning on the question of Constantinople, is exposing its 
own flanks and offering them up to our attack. 
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Ill: Bulgarian Socialism 
and the Macedonian 
National Liberation 
Movement, 1903-08 


Introduction 


N the penod from the Congress of Berlin of 1878 to the First World War, 

Macedonia was at the very heart of the Eastern Question, the question of the 
future of the disintegrating Ottoman Empire, and thus of Balkan politics. It was 
the cause of the assassination of a former Bulganan Prime Minister in 1895,' the 
scene of a failed national insurrection in 1903, the epicentre of the Young Turk 
revolution of 1908, and the object of a war amongst the Balkan states in 1913 
after their defeat of Turkey. Onoman Macedonia — encompassing today’s Re- 
public of Macedonia, northern Greece and south-western Bulgaria — guarded 
the gateway between Europe and Asia. The state that controlled it would not 
only control the path to Asia, but also dominate the Balkans. 

The Macedonian Question oripinated at the Congress of Berlin of 1878. 
Following Turkey's defeat in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78, Russia created 
an enormous Bulgarian state at the Treaty of San Stefano of 1878, including 
most of Macedonia, as a staging post in its drive to Constantinople.’ The inter- 
vention of the other powers at Berlin whittled the new Bulgarian state down to 
less than half its original size. Macedonia was to remain under direct Turkish 


1, Stefan Stambolov (1854 1895), Regent and Pame Minster of Bulgana (1886-94), represecd the 
Macedonian movement m Bulgana as part of a deal with Turkey enabling peaceful Bulgarian 
religious and cultural penctrabon into Macedonis In 1895, now out of power, he was literally 
hacked to death on a Sofia street by a Macedonian revolubonary, and hus hands were severed 
for pubbe display. 

Z As Stavnanos notes: ‘With the exception of Constantinople, Adnanople and Saloniki [Thessa- 
tomca] it included virtually all the terntory between the Danube in the north, the Black Sea in 
the cast, the Acgean sea in the south, and Lake Ohnd and beyond in the west. Thus a greater 
Bulgana was created and European Turkey virtually annihilated.’ (LS Stavnanos, The Balkan: 
una 1453, New York, 1958, p409) 
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administration. The territorial settlement established at Berlin set the dissatisfied 
Balkan states of Bulgana, Serbia and Greece against one another and pushed 
them into a three-cornered struggle for control over Ottoman Macedonia. The 
fact that Ottoman Macedonia compnsed a medley of ethnic and religious 
groups’ — according to the estimates of one Bulgarian socialist writing in 1913, 
of a total population of three million by the 1900s, 29 per cent was Bulganan, 21 
per cent Albanian, 18 per cent Turkish, 8 per cent Greek and 7 per cent Serbtan‘ 
— many of whose members were as yet of undeclared nationality, provided a 
suitable pretext for intervention. Teachers, diplomatic agents and later armed 
bands were sent from Bulgana, Serbia and Greece to join the national churches 
in the struggle for the allegiance of the Orthodox Slav Christians of Macedonia. 

In this context, the emerging and embattled national consciousness of the 
Slav Macedontans found expression in a dual Macedonian-Bulgarian idennty, 
that is, for many the adoption of a Bulgaran identity coexisted with a sense of 
also being ‘Macedonian’. This fluid and hybrid idenuty, rather like the Monte- 
negrin-Serb identity of the Montenegrins, or that of the Austrian Germans, has 
over history resulted in a variety of conflicting nationalist movements and state 
allegiances. In this period, the Macedonian-Bulgarian movement crystallised into 
two antagonistic currents. 

The first was the celebrated Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Organisa- 
tion (IMRO), founded in Salonika in 1893, the creation of a Slav Macedonian 
intelligentsia steeped in the Bulgarian national revolutionary tradition. Its aim 
was to launch a revolutionasy struggle to destroy Ottoman rule and establish an 
‘autonomous Macedonia’. The second, the Supreme Macedonian Committee, 
formed in 1895 out of the fusion of Macedonian émigré organisations in Bul- 
garia, deployed the demand for ‘autonomy’ as a Trojan horse for the eventual 
unification of Macedonia with Bulgaria. From 1895, the ‘Supremacists’, as they 


3. Mushms included Albaruans, Turks and other Turkic peoples, and Sisy Muskms (Pomaka) 
Orthodox Chnauans included Greeks, Bulgarans, Serbs and Slavs of no or indeterminate ns- 
vonal consciousness. The Viachs, who were also Orthodox, were a branch of the Rumanian 
people, leading to penodic Romanian chimes on them, but many had been hellenised and thus 
were induiingunhable from the Greeks. Jews and Gypues made up the other ngnificant mi- 
TOMES. 

4. Hnrsto Kabskchicv, Kaew Balkanska Federatsiya (Toaards a Balkan Federaten), Sofa, 1913, p36 
There are no reluble figures for the size of any of these groups. Offical Ottoman statistics 
were calculated on the basis of confessional allegrance rather than ethnicity, while those pro- 
duced in the Balkans were based on a mixture of language and imputed ethnicity. See Fikret 
Adanir, The Macedoruans in the Ottoman Empure, 1878-1912’, in Andreas Kappeller (ed), The 
Formation of Natraal Ebtes, Volume 4, New York, 1992, pp 164-5. 

5. This is a very contentious question. It is probable that those Slavs living along the borders of 
Bulgana tended to see themseives as Bulganans, s much smaller group along the Serbian bor- 
der sometimes claimed to be Serbs; and many slong the Greek border calied themselves 
Greek, but for large numbers this was a religous affiliation and not an ethnic identity The re- 
mainder had not yet come to national consciousness, but were often compelled to do so under 
external nationakst pressure. It was unusual in this penod to identify a person as belonging to 
a ‘Macedonian’ nationabty, the term had a more pobuco-geographic than ethnic meaning See 
Stavnanos, op at, p520, and Duncan Perry, The Panci of Terre: The Macedonian Liberation 
Movements, 1893-1903, Durham and London, 1988, pp19-21. 
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became known because of their claim to lead the Macedonian movement, 
launched armed bands into Ottoman Macedonia to provoke Great Power inter- 
vention to achieve the goal of a greater Bulgara. IMRO, although it initially 
shaced the goals and tactics of the Supremacists, shifted after 1896 to the idea 
that Macedonia could not be, liberated by outside powers, but only through 
peasant revolunon. For IMRO, only an independent Macedonian state or an 
autonomous Macedonian entity within a Balkan federation could ever be truly 
free of its neighbours. These alternative paths could not be reconciled, and the 
Supremacists after 1899 set out to destroy IMRO. 

Recognising the pivotal role of the Macedonian Question in Balkan politics, 
the Bulgarian Social Democratic Labour Party (BRSDP), but particularly the 
revolutionary Narrow tendency in the party, played a major rôle in this process 
of differentiation. First at the level of ideas, the Narrows developed a federalist 
solunon to the Macedontan Question, based on Macedonian independence 
within a Balkan federation. The basis of this position was developed as far back 
as 1885 by the Macedonian-Bulganan founder of the revolutionary tendency in 
Bulgarian socialism, Dimuitur Blagoev. For Blagoev, Macedonia did not belong to 
Bulgaria or any other Balkan state, but to the Macedonians, to all the different 
nations of Macedonia. Indeed, the internecine conflict amongst the Balkan states 
over Macedonia would benefit only the Great Powers in their drive to dominate 
the region.® This general approach influenced the rising left in IMRO, led by the 
charismatic organiser and socialist sympathiser Gotse Delchev,’ and via the lat- 
ter became official IMRO policy in 1902.° 

Secondly, Blagoev’s Narrows influenced the development of a socialist 
group from among the migrant and immigrant Macedonian working-class com- 
munity in Bulgaria. In the course of the 1890s, it guided the latter’s passage from 
the populist socialism of Botev, with its focus on the peasantry, to a Marxist 
worldview oriented towards the proletariat. Under the leadership of Vasil Glavi- 
nov, the pioneer of socialism in Macedonia, the Macedonian Narrow social 
democrats were to strive doggedly both inside and outside IMRO, in extraordi- 
nanly difficult conditions, to establish an ssdependent workers’ movement in Ot- 
toman Macedonia that would be the driving force of an independent and mass 
revolutionary national iberanon movement. 

Thirdly, the party sought to participate in the nascent Macedonian move- 
ment in Bulgana, the Supreme Committee, in order to push it in a revolutionary 


6. See Dumtùr Blagoev, ‘Balkanskats Federatsiya 1 Makedoniya” (The Balkan Federaton and 
Macedona’), Mahedousks Glas, 2) Apni 1885. 

7, Gorse Delchev (1872-1903), the legendary IMRO leader, was a proponent of an ussonomen: 
Macedonian bberanon movement, of Macedorua‘s bbemuon by revolutionary means, and af s 
Balkan confederation. He opposed the [linden Upnaimg, and died in a skurmaah with Ottuman 

On its very cyc. 

8. IMRO's goal was now ‘to unite in ane whole all the discontented elements in Macedonia and 
the Adnanople area, irrespective of nationality, to win full political eutonomy for these two 
provinces through revolution’, thus opening IMRO to non-Bulganan Macedonians See K 
Pandev, Ustavi 1 pravilutes na VMRO prodk [lindensko- Preobrazhenakoto vistane’ (The statutes 
and cules of IMRO before the [hnden Upnsing’), [sforxberhs Proghd, no 25, 1969, pp68-81. 
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and socialist direction. However, the nse of a group of Bulganan army officers 
with close connections with the court to the leadership of the Supreme Com- 
mittee in 1900-01, and inspired by greater Bulgarian ambitions, threw the ration- 
ale behind socialist participation in it into crisis. Two opposing points of view 
were presented in the debate that followed in the pages of the socialist press. 
The first, articulated by Dimo Hadzhi Dimov, a Macedonian-Bulgarian sup- 
porter of the Narrow tendency in the party, considered that socialists had a duty 
to stay and fight to prevent the committee from degencrating into an instrument 
of the ‘Greater Bulganan bourgeoisie’” The second, represented by Gavril 
Georgiev,” the editor of the Narrows’ paper, Rabotmeheski Vestaik, on behalf of 
the Central Committee, claimed that this had already happened, and called on 
party members to withdraw from the Supreme Committee. In his opinion, the 
task of the party should be to aid the real liberation movement in Macedonia by 
exposing the Supremacists in their policy of conquest towards Macedonia." In 
the end, the Georgiev positon won out, as even socialists like Dimov left the 
committee to join IMRO. Clear where its loyalties lay, the party leapt to IMRO's 
defence when the Supremacists tried in 1901-02 to seize control of it in a series 
of armed provocations and attacks in Macedonia. 

The Supremacist ‘Gorna Dzhumaya Uprising’ of October 1902 brought 
IMRO to its knees.” As the Supremacists retreated to the safety of Bulgaria, 
IMRO found itself on the defensive against massively reinforced Turkish forces 
who went around slaughtering Christians and wreaking havoc across Macedonia. 
IMRO, no longer master of its own destiny, was now forced into a premature 
upnsing that was strenuously opposed by its left wing. On St Elijah’s Day, 2 
August 1903, the ill-fated Ilinden Uprising commenced. Its um was to force the 
Great Powers to intervene to impose reforms on Turkey, The revolt was limited 
to a minonty of the Slav Macedonians, except at the scene of its only real suc- 
cess. In the mountain-top town of Kruševo, Vlach and Macedonian forces un- 
der the leadership of the Narrow socialist Nikola Karev” took power, estab- 
lished a multi-ethnic revolutionary government, and proclaimed a fleeting 
‘Krugevo Republic’ before being overwhelmed by massive Turkish detachments. 
After two months, the Turks prevailed and took ghoulish revenge, massacnng 
thousands of innocent civilians, destroying over 100 villages and forcing 50 000 
to flee into the mountains and face the onset of winter. 

Now the Great Powers did indeed intervene, but not to award Macedonia 


9. See ‘Da uchastvuvame b v Makedonskoto dvizhenie?’ (Should We Participate in the Macedo- 
nian Movement”), Okste Dela, no 19, 20 June 1901, pp302-3. OlsAte Delo (Common Const) was 
the bi-monthly review of the reformist Broad faction of the then unified BRSDP. 

10. Gavril Georgev (1870-1917), one of ongmal leaders of the BRSDP and then the Narrows, 
member of its Central Committee, 1894-1909, and co-editor of the Narrow paper, Rabot. 
unheshi Vestuih (The Workar's Paper, 1897-4939) in 1897 and 1900-09. 

11. See ‘Makedonskoto dvizhenie i rabotrucheskata partiya’ (The Macedonian Movement and the 
Workers’ Party), Rebelaicherhi Vestnik, nos 45-47; 6, 13 and 20 July 1901. 

12 Goma Dahurnsya is today Blagoevgrad, a town in south-west Bulgara, near the border with 
the Repubbe of Macedonia (FYROM). 

13. Nikola Karev (1877-1905) was a Macedonian Narrow socialiat snd IMRO leader (1901-03). 
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with its autonomy. The Murzsteg Agreement of October 1903 between Russia 
and Austna-Hungary sought to maintain the status quo in the Balkans. But it did 
provide for an international police force to be sent to supervise the mafia-like 
Turkish gendarmene and to prevent corruption and misrule — which of course 
it miscrably failed to do — and in general keep a lid on things. Macedonia was 
now overrun by Geeck, Serbian and Bulganan guernila bands that terrorised the 
Slav Macedonian peasantry, forcing entre villages at gun-point to convert from 
one national church to another. 

Despite their opposition to a premature nsing in Macedonia, the Narrow 
Macedonian socialists had played an illustrious role as IMRO guermilla leaders in 
Ilinden. Its failure led them and the Narrows, who had just split with the re- 
formist Broad socialists, to conclude that the leadership of the struggle would 
now pass to the Macedonian proletariat, the really revolutionary class. Hence 
the Narrow Macedonian socialists withdrew from IMRO, and from 1904 set out 
to organise the urban proletariat of Macedonia as the Revolutionary Social 
Democratic Group of Macedonia and Thrace. But, just when the Narrows had 
written it off, IMRO shifted to the left. 

With the supporters of the Supremacists in IMRO on the defensive, the left, 
now led by the feared guernila leader of agrarian socialist sympathies, Yané San- 
dansky, took control of the organisation after 1905 and sought to remodel it 
according to the principles of revolutionary internationalism. Here we reproduce 
a shortened version of the ‘Directive for the Future Activity of the Internal Ma- 
cedontan Revoluuonary Organisation’ (1904), by the Narrow socialist Dimo 
Hadzhi Dimov, the ideologist of the IMRO left, outlining the latter’s revolution- 
ary alternative to the failure of Ilinden.” Dimov cnucised Ilinden as nothing 
more than a rebellion artificially provoked from above, and he called instead for 
a revolution from below, based on the autonomous struggle of the Macedonian 
people itself for freedom. To lead such a struggle, IMRO had to abandon the 
old centralised structures in order to enable mass initiative, and it had to open its 
ranks to all the peoples of Macedonia. In practice, this meant a tum towards the 
peasant masses. Finally, the revolution could not stop at an independent Mace- 
domua, since the latter could not lasangly guarantee the freedom of its peoples, 
but would aim at a Balkan federation. 

It is noteworthy that there was nothing specifically socialist about this posi- 


aon. While ostensibly a Marxist, Dimov in practice remained a revolutionary 


14. See ‘Makedonskato Vistame’ ("The Macedorsan Uprising’), Ruboanheski Veitarh, 4 September 
1903. The Narrows greeted the Uprising with sympathy, whilst warming that its lack of prepa- 
raion would lead to tragic consequences. Once the causes of the upnang became clearer, they 
denounced it as an adventure fowted upon the Macedonan people by the Bulyanan court and 
government that played into the hands of the Great Powers. Sec NH (Nikola Hasiakov), 
‘Makedonskoto Vustane’ (The Macedonian Upnaing’), Chenea Nareden Kakadar za 1904 (The 
Red Praph's Cakndar, 1904), Sofia, 1903, pp46-8. 

15. The Durctit was co-wntten with Dimitûr Mirazchiev, a socialist (ex-Narrow) and member of 
the IMRO left, and co-editor with Dimov of Kenritatnenna Zarya (Coashintional Dawa, 1908), 
the paper of Sandansky's Seres group in IMRO. He became a founder of the People’s Feders. 
tive Pasty Bulganan Secuon) (1909-10) after the Young Turk revoluuon. 
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democrat who had advanced little beyond the Bulganan national revolutionary 
tradition of Botev, with its focus on the peasantry. Although a Narrow socialist, 
Dimov was in fact closer to the Broad socialist view that the foundation of a 
Macedonian socialist party must wait until after the democratic revolution, given 
the weakness of the Macedonian proletariat and the more general backwardness 
of Ottoman society."* The policy of Dimov, like that of an influential group of 
ex-Narrow socialists who gravitated into IMRO, was to be a barner to the for- 
mation of an independent workers’ movement in Macedonia.” 

The shift to the left in IMRO found a sympathetic response on the part of 
the Narrow leader Blagoev in an arucle of june 1905, ‘On the Macedonian 
Question’, an edited version of which we include here. Acknowledging the posi- 
uve developments in IMRO, Blagoev recommended that the Macedonian party 
comrades rejoin the Organisation to push it towards revolutionary socialism. At 
the same time, he also called for independent socialist organisation in Macedonia 
wherever possible as the best means of giving the natonal movement a really 
revolutionary character. This article caused consternation in the ranks of the 
Narrow socialists as it appeared to contradict the new party line with respect to 
IMRO after Ilinden. 

It was immediately attacked by a Macedonian Narrow socialist, writing under 
the pseudonym ‘A Gorov’, in an article entitled ‘Once Again on the Macedonian 
Question’, reproduced in edited form below. ‘Gorov’ accused Blagoev of re- 
treating to the pre-Ilinden party policy of participation in IMRO with the goal of 
transforming the latter from a terrorist organisation into a mass, revolutionary 
party based on the urban working class. IMRO could not be won to socialism 
because ‘socialists with guns’, that is, socialists in IMRO, became submerged in 
guerrilla activity, and thereby ceased to be socialists. ‘Gorov’ accepted that 
where the bourgeois revolution remained incomplete, socialists should offer 
conditional support to bourgeois movements for liberation that pursued a æssis- 
tent revolutionary-democratec policy. But this is just what was lacking in IMRO. As an 
organisation based on the pent-bourgeoisie, a vacillating class doomed by history 
to extinction, IMRO could neither formulate nor pursue a coherent or inde- 
pendent revolutionary policy. Ilinden proved the point. ‘Gorov’ concluded that 


16. The Macedonian polcy of the reformist Broads was brnited to the demand for autonomy for 
Macedomsa and for a progressive Bulganan coahbun government to work towards this goal 
Because the Broads did not proceed from the idea of a Balkan federsuon as the only solution 
to the Macedonian Question, ther epprosch was indisungusshable from mamatream Bulganan 
nationalism. Sce Georg Purvanov, Bégershata rotnaddemekratays i Makedoathryat vépras of krapi 
wa XIX tek do 1918 podena (Hulginan Saaai Deavecracy und the Macdemun Question from the End of 
the Nineteenth Century to 1918), Solia, 1997, pasm 

17. One of their number, Ange! Tomov, later commented that ‘very few Macedoman revolution- 
anca went to Macedoma with the specific task of orgarusing the workers into class organiss. 
tons. They went to take an active part in the struggle being waged by IMRO, which they con- 
sidered as the first, necessary step for the preparation of conditions for a subsequent inde- 
pendent profetanan movement This... did not directly favour the formaton of an independ. 
ent workers’ movement in Macedonia, n even hindered it to a certain extent.’ See ‘Makedon- 
skite partu sled mindoturshiys prevrat’ (The Macedonian Parties after the Young Turk Coup), 
Makedeaiha Muti, no 5-6, 1947, p188 
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socialists should not offer any support to IMRO as a whole. By contrast, San- 
dansky and Dimov’s ‘decentralists’ could be given conditional support, but only 
if they proved to be really autonomous of the Bulganan bourgeoisie. As with 
Blagoev, the key for ‘Gorov’ was the need to develop independent working-class 
organisation in Macedonia. Wighout working-class leadership, there could be no 
really revolutionary movement in Macedonia. This suggests that the dispute 
between them was over tactics rather than principles." 

What is striking is the way in which their arguments looked forward to the 
theses of the carly Communist Intematonal on the relationship of socialists in 
the colonial or semi-colonial world to bourgeois or petit-bourgeois movements 
of national liberation." Their common starting point was that socialists should 
only support bourgeois liberanon movements that were really revolutionary. 
And their common strategy was based on the idea that the struggle for national 
liberation could not and should not be separated from the struggle for socialism. 
Only the proletariat was capable of leading a consistently revolutionary struggle 
for liberation, implying a policy of independent class struggle against both impe- 
tialism and the national bourgeoisie. 

By contrast, Dimov’s strategy exemplified a danger that was made notonous 
by Stalinism, but which was to face all socialists in the backward countries. Di- 
mov, like the petit-bourgeois democrats of the IMRO left, separated the struggle 
for national liberation and the struggle for socialism into two distinct historical 
stages.” He thus represented the tendency to dissolve the concept of the leading 
role of the proletariat in the revolution into the bourgeois notion of a revolu- 
tionary-democratic ‘popular’ or ‘national’ movement. In practice, this either 
meant the abdication of political independence, tailing the national bourgeaisie, or, 
where this class was weak or divided, of playing the role of such a bourgeoisie. 

These opposing approaches to the national movement led to radically differ- 


18 Blagoev was forced by the hue and cry in the pasty mto a rather pathetic retraction where he 
claimed that he had only argued for entry nto IMRO where it was not posmble to orgaruse m- 
dependently. See the Editonal Note to ‘Gorov’s’ arucle in Nero Vira, no 11, November 
1905, pp3-4. The results of work outside IMRO were meagre, the main problem being the 
hostility of IMRO to competitor orgamsations in Mscedonia (backed up by assassmations). 
Hence, notwithstanding the unpression given at the ume, Macedonian socalists continued to 
participate in IMRO, as the memoirs of one of thew number, Alekso Martulkov, testify. See 
the latter's Maeto wistie ro rmiolucionite borbi sa Makedena (My Purterpation in the Reredutionary 
Stragghes in Macedonia), Skopje, 1954, passim. 

19. See Theses on the Nabonal and Colonia! Questions’, Tay Communist International in Lane's 
Time: Workers’ of tie Warid and Opprissed Peoples Uait! Proceeding and Documents of the Second Con- 
gus, 1920, Volume 1, New York, 1991, pp283-90. 

20, Yané Sandansky once remarked approvingly: ‘“Gotsé [Delchcv] was a Socialist, but he correctly 
differentuated berween the wnsnediate tasks and the long-term anes. Gome would often repeat: 
“Our first task is to turn the virgin soul, to clear away the thorns and roots of poktical and eco- 
nomic slavery, to drain the swamps of national animosibes, and to gather together in one 
whole the working people and al! democratic forces. It is for the next generation to sow the 
seeds of brotherhood and equahty. We are the heira of the men of the National Revival — the 
Socialists will be our heirs." (Cited in Mercia MacDermott, For Freedom and Perfection: The Life of 
Yum Sandeasky, London, 1988, p329) 
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ent responses to the Young Turk revolution that broke out in 1908 in Macedo- 
nia. For socialists like Dimov, the hour of the proletariat had still not struck, and 
so, with the IMRO Left, they sought to create a broad, revolutionary democratic 
organisation of all the Ottoman nationalities with the atm of transforming the 
Ottoman Empire into a democratic federation of nationalities. Other IMRO 
socialists worked to build both a workers’ movement and a democratic move- 
ment of the petit-bourgeoisie in parallel. Only the Macedonian Narrows consis- 
tently worked for an independent Ottoman workers’ movement, and for the 
leading role of the proletanat in the democratic revolution. 

Andreja Živković 


Dimo Hadzhi Dimov and Dimitur Mirazchiev 


After Ilinden 


Directive for the Future Activity of the 
Internal Macedonian Revolutionary 
Organisation (1904)” 


I. The upnsing should not be preordained and imposed by individuals — it 
should be dictated mainly by the internal conditions of the Organisation's 
development. 

Il. In future, without fixing the date of the uprising, it is necessary to consoli- 
date and reinforce the Organisation. 

III. However, this does not exclude the carrying out of terrorist actions by the 
Organisation with the aim of demonstrating its power, or of establishing a 
link between past and future, or finally of steeling its militants in the revolu- 
tionary struggle. 

Work towards the consolidation and reinforcement of the Organisation should 

be understood in the following way: by following the example of the better 

revolutionary distncts before the uprising, by working in the spint of the 1902 statutes 
and regulations of the Organisation,” and by laying stress on the following: 


21. The ‘Directrve’ is taken from the second part of Dimov's arucle ‘Dve techemya’ (Two Cur- 
rents), Rerodyatoenen List (The Rerolnttenary Journal, no 8, 27 January 1905. Translated from the 
Bulgarisn by Andreja Živković The arncle was published under the pseudonym Aarma: Dirritùr 
Mirazchicv was a sociahst (ex-Narrow) and member of IMRO left, co dtor wath Dimov of Kersti. 
nanna Zarya (Constitutional Desu, 1908), the paper of Sandansky’s Seres IMRO group, and 
founder of the People’s Federative Party (Bulganan Section) after the Young Turk revolution 

22 The 1902 statutes, reflecting the influence of the IMRO left, sought to transform IMRO from 
a purely Bulganan nationalist organssation into one that aned ‘to unite m one whole all dis- 
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. Agitation should, as far as possible, be uniform in all districts. 

2. The population should not be deceived into thinking that Bulgana or any 
other state is going to come and liberate it, but should be taught to rely on its 
own organised forces, the forces of the oppressed. 

3. The Organisation must neyer shun, but always strive in future to enlist the 
elements dissausfied with the existing regime from the other, non-Bulgarian 
nationalities living on its territory. 

4. Agitation should not be seen as a formality, but as the only means of devel- 
oping conscious revolutionary militants. 

5. Such militants should exist in every town and village in groups of between five 
and seven which make up the nucleus of the Organisation in these places. 

6. Every town and village should have its own militia made up of people with 
good military training, capable of defending the population and providing as- 
sistance to other groups if need be. 

7. Weapons should only be given to tried and tested militants, and as a reward 
for their activity, and not randomly as before. 

8. Greater emphasis should be placed on the institutions of the village court 
and of village self-government, so that their centre of gravity is transferred to 
the population itself. 

9. The Organisation’s centre of gravity should also be transferred to the 
masses: the guernila bands should act as instructors and inspectors, but 
should not, as was the case almost everywhere, be all-powerful in the districts so 
that their disappearance leads to conflict and disorder in the districts. 

10. The remaining guernila bands that have degenerated into banditry should 
finally be eliminated once and for all. 

11. The militants should be kept better informed, at least with respect to the 
most vital issues for the Organisation. 

12. Revolutionary literature should be produced to educate the militants and 

strengthen them in the struggle. 


Instructions 


Agitation: Agitation ought to be identical in broad outline throughout Macedo- 
nia and Thrace,” but may in its details be adapted to local conditions. 

In general the aim of agitation is to explain to the masses the situation in 
which they find themselves today. The existing order in the country is not based 
on the interests of the masses who live there, but on the subjugation of the 
Christians by Muslim conquerors. It is an order that privileges one nationality at 
the expense of the others. The people's well-being has never been the concem 
of the Turkish state. The taxes paid by the Chnstan population are a kind of 


contented clements in Macedona and Thrace, respective of navonality, to win full political 
autonomy for these two provinces through revolibon’. 

23. Ottoman Thrace (the vidayet of Adnanopie) lay at the south-casternmoat cxtrematy of the 
Balkans. Jt is now divided between European Turkey, Greece and Bulgans. 
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permanent indemnity — not even a fraction of these taxes is spent on their wel- 
farc. The roads are built with forced labour, but only for the benefit of the ruling 
nation. The tax system, especially the othe, is especially ruinous, and has long 
been done away with in other countries. The people's education is not only ne- 
glected, but even hindered when the population takes on this responsibility be- 
cause it is in the interests of the conquerors that the conquered remain in a state 
of ignorance. The rôle of the army is less to guard the state from extemal ene- 
mies than to hold down the nsya.™ The role of the courts and administration is 
not to administer justice and maintain order, but to serve the ruling nationality 
and to terronse the rays. The lives of the latter are constantly endangered by the 
very people who are supposed to protect them. Human rights and dignity have 
no meaning for the Macedonian Christians. Their very existence is considered a 
favour bestowed by the rulers. Otherwise they are everywhere the object of 
abuse and humiliation. Family honour and family home are empty words, and 
are at the mercy of the Turks. Religion, customs and morality are mere sport to 
the Turk; they are neither controlled, nor protected. Any concem for the health 
of the people — one of the conditions for its progress — 1s out of the question 
in Macedonia and Thrace. The people there are not cattle to be taken care of by 
their owner, for they are lower than cattle. 

Apart from enlightening the masses as to their condition, the rôle of agita- 
ton is to convince them that this condition is transitory, and that with its re- 
moval new and better conditions for life will emerge, but that this requires a 
long, adept and organised struggle. 

A future democratic order based on the equality of all the nationalities, in- 
cluding the Turks, is the ideal that should be conveyed to the population in the 
course of agitation. 

The agitation must not fail to apprise the fighters of the international posi- 
tion of the Macedonian Question and to teach them to renounce all hopes in 
Russia, Austna, Bulgaria, Serbia and Greece. Instead, they must be taught to rely 
on their own forces and remember that freedom is not something given out of 
kindness, but must be won arms in hand, and that the greater their own forces, 
the sooner it will be achieved. The agitation ought to take this form, not only 
because of the international position of the Macedonian Question, but also in 
order to prepare the population to take control of its own fate after liberation. A 
people with freedom on paper is not really free. This can casily be suppressctl 
and replaced by the arbitrary rule of the oppressors of the people. Only a people 
that conquers its own freedom, for which freedom becomes a tradition passed 
down from generation to generation, is truly free. 

Leading Groups: A revolutionary organisation develops correctly when its 
leadership emerges from its ranks. Such an organisation ts artificial if its leader- 
ship comes from the outside. In the latter case, st ts impossible to avoid a forced 
and superficial understanding of the direction and goals of the organisation. 


24. A genenc term for the Chnsuan population of the Ottoman Empire used by thar Muslim 
overlocds. It denves from the Arabic word for herd of flock of anumals. 
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Revolutions are the product of real conditions; they are not something acciden- 
tal cooked up by individuals. Their pioncers always come from the intelligentsia, 
which is able to grasp the situation quicker and come to a better understanding 
of it. However, these pioneers never make the actual revolution themselves. 
They appear as the apostles of the new social conditions, and their activity is 
predominantly intellectual and exemplary in character. Revolutions are carried 
out sn fact by the popular masses, and our Organisation will not be revolutionary 
unless it forms revolutionary elements from among these masses. As a rule, we 
should begin with small steps and later gradually move onto to a broader, na- 
uonal plane. We should proceed from the better-educated and public-spirited 
elements in the towns and villages that are capable of more rapidly and more 
fully grasping the situation and drawing the necessary conclusions. In every town 
and village, these elements should form the embryo of leading groups which, as 
they gradually expand, will encompass all the conscious elements of the masses. 

There is nothing worse than a revolunonary movement that is artificial, but, 
at the same time, there is nothing more difficult than the creation of consctous 
revolunonary forces within the peasant masses. The village accepts change with 
difficulty. It is easy to rouse the peasant to revolt in view of his oppressed posi- 
tion in Turkey, but to make the movement systematic and conscious is a difficult 
task. However, considering that this population is being prepared not only to 
win nights, but also to preserve and enjoy them, it is necessary to overcome this 
difficulty and move slowly but surely toward the awakening of a political con- 
sciousness that will bring about the genuine destruction of tyranny. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to rum the Macedonian slave in so short a ume into a conscious 
citizen. Nevertheless, the aim of establishing groups from among the slaves that 
understand the real situation, know their nghts, and can at the same time serve 
as the leaders of the masses around them is not illusory. It is in fact a sure means 
for the Organisation to become an organisation of the people, and to become 
authentic, healthy and invincible. 

The military and legal leadership should stnve to create such leading groups, as it 
is only an these that the Organisation will find a healthy base for all of its acuvities. 

The leading groups are the only forces in town and village that by word and 
deed can revolutionise the masses. The leading groups come from the masses, 
live with their hopes and ideals, are rooted in them and have identical interests. 
Therefore their chances of success are incomparably higher than those of a 
guernila fighter or a passing agitator. 

The International Basis of the Organisation: The population of Macedo- 
nia and Thrace is ethnically mixed. There the revolutionary is not faced with a 
homogeneous mass, and hus task 1s very complicated. It 1s made even more 
complex by the national rivalries that have been sown in this region over the 
centuries. Above all, he must eliminate or weaken these rivalries. The common 
ground that encourages rapprochement between the nationalities is, on the one 
hand, the brutal slavery that hinders the normal development of all the nanon- 
alities, and, on the other, the future political life of Macedonia, which will be 
based on representative government, and will prepare the conditions for a Bal- 
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kan federation. These two structures will together be able to guarantee the nghts 
of all the nationalities living on the Organisation’s territory. 

The nationalist struggle, supported and fanned by the neighbouring states, is 
the main cause of the discord that cats away at the country. Revolutionaries 
must make clear to the population the harmful consequences of these struggles 
for st, and the interest of Turkey in keeping them going tn order to connnue its 
rule unhindered. If revolutionary propaganda is to have value, revolutionanes 
must rid themselves of nationalist errors, they must be honest. The representa- 
ves of the Organisation abroad must follow the same path and avoid any action 
that would raise even a suspicion of nationalism, or stoke chauvinist fires. 

If the agitation is to be frustful, it must be bolstered by facts which allow of 
no room for doubt. Thus the governing bodies of the organisation must be 
opened up to capable and promising persons from the various nationalities and 
the guerrilla bands must admit good revoluuonaries, regardless of nationality. In 
general, the administrative structure of the Organisation should be the model for 
any future representative government. The Organisation should not abandon the 
ground of equality, and should protect all dissatisfied elements, irrespective of 
nationality, from any violation of their tights, whatever its origin. 

The Bringing Together of the Nationalities into One Political Unit: 
The goal of the Revolutionary Organisation requires not only the awakening of 
the popular masscs and their political consciousness, but also the bringing to- 
gether of its various national elements into one political unit that would see its 
salvation and future progress in the independence of Macedonia and Thrace. 

It ss necessary to make the population understand the intemational position 
of the Macedonian Question, which, together with the distnbution of nationali- 
ties in the country, does not permut the realisation of any state idea based on 
partition and annexation. 

It is necessary to expose the greedy aspirations of the neighbouring states to 
break off parts of Macedonia and Thrace, informed not by humanitarian or 
brotherly concerns, but by state egoism. 

The idea of the Balkan federation must lay at the basis of rapprochement and 
must become powerful enough to unpose itself on the neighbouring states as the 
only means of salvation for them all. Macedonia and Thrace, as an independent 
member in this federation, will serve as a point of convergence for the interests 
of all the members of the federation. 

The main task of our Organisation is not to provoke an upnsing artificially, 
but to educate the population for freedom and lead it in the struggle to win the 
rights that freedom demands. The essence of the struggle that the Organisation 
has been waging and continues to wage against the nationalists both at home 
and abroad amounts to the following — whether it will remain a revolutionary 
organisation in the full sense of the word, and so proceed slowly but surely to- 
wards its goal — the independence of Macedonia and Thrace as a distinct polit- 
cal unit in the future Balkan federanon — or evolve into a renegade terrorist or- 
ganisation that is instrumental in the partition of our fatherland and in realising 
the greater nationakst ideas of the neighbouning states. 
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Dimitur Blagoev 
On the Macedonian Question” 


ROM everything that has been written up to now in the pages of our review, 

it ıs clear that our attitude, that is, the attitude of the Bulgarian Social 
Democratic Labour Party toward the policy of the bourgeois parties of the Bal- 
kan states with regard to Macedonia cannot be anything but negative. This pol- 
icy is first of all consistently harmful for the working class of Bulgaria; it is a 
policy that erects enormous barriers to the socio-political development of the 
country, as well as being exceptionally harmful to the Macedonian populaton 
itself. This general attitude on our part towards the policy of our bourgeois par- 
ties and coteries with regard to the ‘Macedonian Question’ also determines our 
attitude to the two Macedonian-Thracian® organisations, the so-called ‘Su- 
premacists’ and the Centralists, that is, the Internal Macedonian-Thractan 
Revolutionary Organisation (IMRO). Let me explain! 

Both Macedonian- Thracian organisations have one and the same goal — the 
liberation of Macedonia and Thrace and their unification with the principality. In 
this sense, both of them are nationalist. However, they are sharply distinguished 
by the means and methods by which they want to attain this goal. The Suprema- 
cists think to attain this goal through a guerrilla incursion from Bulgaria into 
Macedonia, and by setting off in this way an upnsing that will provoke a military 
conflict between Turkey and Bulgana that will compel the latter to invade Ma- 
cedonia. IMRO, by contrast, thinks that the goal will be attained through a 
revolution for which the population in Macedonia should be prepared through 
long revolutionary activity. From the point of view of IMRO, the greatest enemy 
of its revolutionary cause is the activity of the Supremacists. In a circular letter 
published in the newspaper Reform,” the organ of the Supremacists, a letter is- 
sued, according to the assurances of this newspaper, by Sandansky, one of the 
most eminent IMRO activists in Macedonia, after speaking of the danger that 
the Supremacist guerrillas, dispatched from Bulgama, and the Greek and Serbian 
guerrillas sent from Greece and Serbia, pose for IMRO, it says amongst other 
things: 


25. From Nove rar, June 1905. Translated from the Bulganan by Andren Živković. Blagoev’s 
article was published unsigned. Nero Vreme (New Times, 1897-1923) was theoretical review of 
the Narrows and after 1919 of the Bulgarian Communist Party (which the Narrows became). 

26. Ottoman Thrace (råe of Adnanople) lay at the south-castemmost extremity of the Balkans. 
It is now divided between European Turkey, Greece and Bulgana. 

27, Reform: (1899-1905) was the paper, first of the Supreme Macedoruan-Threcian Committee in 
Bulgana, and then, after its dissolution by the Bulganan government in March 1903, of its Su- 
premacsat leadershep. 
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The Organisation” is one and indivisible, it cannot allow the existence of 
other bodies in Macedonia with aims similar to its own, and it will always 
hunt them down. Anyone who wants to fight for the ideal of ‘Macedonia 
for the Macedonians’ cannot but join the Organisation, since this ideal is 
also its basic principle, and all those others who in their activity are in- 
spired by chauvinistic ideals are its enemies, and will be treated in the 
same fashion as all tts enemics. 

The Committee hopes that you comrades will also fully share our be- 
liefs, are also conscious of the dangers, and will not hesitate to lead a 
struggle against guerrillas foreign to the Organisation, against all of its 
enemies. Do not accept any new guerrillas until they have presented you 
with credentials from us — the Regional Committee — or unless it can 
be verified that they have been sent by the Organisation, and report their 
appearance immediately to the appropriate committees. If you can, try to 
wipe them out or drive them out of your villages or districts. You will re- 
ceive from us every possible cooperation and assistance. Yes, comrades, 
the danger is indeed great, and our very duty is vigilantly to follow even 
the most insignificant actions of the enemy, always to be on the alert and 
to nip in the bud all evil, otherwise afterwards it will be too late, much 
too late. 


We read the same thing in the ‘Official Supplement’ of the organ of IMRO, 
Revolyxtsionen List,” published on 2 June of this year in Sofia: 


The Supremacists await orders from Softa, but in Soba they can never 
know what the local conditions in which we have to operate are like at 
any given moment. IMRO is independent and autonomous, but the Su- 
premacists — and by now nobody apart from them denies this — find 
themselves under the influence of the Bulgartan governments, and often 
these governments use them to exploit the cause of liberation for their 
own state, party or personal interests. Finally, in contrast with that com- 
plex and varied strategy employed by the Organisation in its struggle 
against every manifestation of Turkish tyranny, the Supremacists know 
of only one method — a mf artificially provoked from within Bulgaria. 
No intelligent person today still thinks that Macedonia can be liberated 
by such an artificial movement, inated and maintained from asythoxt, the 
latter would only eam Bulgana a war with Turkey, or with some of the 
neighbounng states, but never freedom for Macedonia. 


The words we have just quoted are absolutely correct. The manner in which the 


2B. That is, IMRO. 

29. The Revolutionary Jowraul (1904-06) was the paper of the left wing of IMRO. Dimo Hadzh 
Dimov was appointed its editor by IMRO's Rila Congress of October 1905. Some water 
have attnbuted the authorship of the ‘Official Supplement’ to Dimor. 
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her, but also can only cause harm to both Bulgaria and Macedonia. Dispatching 
guerrillas from Bulgana into Macedonia can only serve the exploitation of the 
‘Macedonian Question’ by our bourgeois parties and cotenes on behalf of ‘state’ 
and partisan goals, and in general all persona! regimes.” Today it is obvious that 
the ‘Macedonian Question’ plays the same role in the hands of the present gov- 
emment as it played in that of the National Party government during 1895.° If 
in those days guernija invasions from Bulgana into Macedonia served to recon- 
cile Turkey and Russia with Bulgana, then today such invasions by Supremacist 
guernilas into Macedonia serve to reconcile Turkey and Bulgana on the basis of 
the ‘King’s crown’, that is, Bulgana’s proclamation as an independent kingdom.™ 
It is true that the Supremacists energetically reject this outcome to the strug- 
gle. For example, Reformi of 9 Apnil, having demonstrated the unumeliness and 
harmfulness of such ambitions for Bulgana and Macedonia, concludes: ‘The 
King’s crown, amidst the still buming Macedonian houses and amidst the la- 
ments of the mothers and children of Macedonia, can be nothing but the herald 
of dangerous currents, of catastrophes and calamities.’ However much we con- 
sider such declarations to be sincere, the Supremacist tactic nevertheless un- 
avoidably leads to the exploitation of the Macedonian Question for party and 
state interests. The present dispatching of Supremacist guernilas can only result 
in catastrophe and calamity, above all for Bulgaria, which will perhaps gain the 
‘King’s Crown’, but nothing more; that is, it will only serve to effect bargains 
with Turkey for the attunment of independent Kingdom status for Bulgana. A 
little earlier in the same article tn Reformed there is indignation at the Bulgarian 
government, since it ‘especially in the last few years... has not ceased to employ 
the “Macedonian Question” whether for the ministers’ personal interests or 
party interests and interests directly contrary to the ideals for which the Mace- 
donians have given so much blood’. This is why the government does not cease 
to strive to ‘establish artificial currents in the Macedonian organisations’ and to 
support ‘intngues in Macedonian circles aimed at paralysing the natural devel- 
opment of the Macedonian movement’, All this is quite correct. However, the 
strategy of the Supremacists is such that they, without wanting to, and perhaps 
without even realising it, serve the interests of the Bulganan government. 


In reality, the sympathies of bourgeois society in Bulgana are clearly divided 


30. Blagoev u presumably refernng to the personal regime of Ferdinand of Saxc-Coburg-Goths 
(1861-1948, reigned 1887-1918), Prince of Bulgana, who by the late 1890s ran its foreign pol- 
icy, appointed successive governments, and had the final say in domestic 

31. The foreign pabcy of Prime Miruster Konstantin Stoilov (1853-1901, m office 1894-1899) and 
hua National Party government sought, on the one hand, reconcikapon with Russa and the 
latter's recognition of Ferdinand as Pance of Bulgana, and, on the other, to explo what ap- 
peared to be the approaching end of the Ottoman Empire. To provoke Great Power inter- 
venton agunst Turkey, the Supremacists were encouraged to launch an upnsmg m Macedona. 
Bulgana could then also appear as the ‘guardian of order’ m Macedoma and force Russa to 
recogruse Ferdinand. The subsequent ‘Melruk adventure’ of 1895 led nat to European inter- 
venton, but to temnble Turkish reprisals against the local population. 


32 Although Bulgana was almost completely independent de fects, it remained by the terms of the 
Treaty of Berlin an sutonomous province of the Ottoman Empire. 
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In reality, the sympathies of bourgeois society in Bulgaria are clearly divided 
between the two Macedonian-Thracian organisations. Without doubt, the Su- 
premacists mainly enjoy the sympathy of the upper military and civil circles. 
IMRO, by contrast, enjoys the sympathy of the wide mass of bourgeois society 
and of its political representatives, parties and cotenes. This division of bour- 
geois sympathies is explained by their different attitudes fo ‘the national task’. The 
upper circles of bourgeois society consider Macedonia and Thrace to be Bulgar- 
ian fout court, and that they should, at a favourable point in time, be forcibly an- 
nexed to Bulgaria. They have nothing to lose from such an action if it leads to 
an ill-fated war. The remaining part of bourgeois society, especially the pent- 
bourgeoisie and part of the middling bourgeoisie, fears a disastrous war that 
would doubtless ruin it economically, and so sympathises with the kind of solu- 
tion to the ‘national task’ that docs not disturb its position in society. For this 
reason, it cannot but sympathise with IMRO, whose activity takes place far away 
from Bulgaria. This is all the more so since the road by which IMRO hopes to 
resolve ‘the national task’ presents many sympathetic sides. And indeed a bnef 
look at this organisation will confirm our opinion. In the ‘Official Supplement to 
Revolyutsconen List we find the following: 


IMRO is not an accidental or a passing phenomenon. It would be a curi- 
ous mistake to think that it is the fruit of some external agitation. There 
is nothing manufactured about it; it is the natural and necessary product 
of the bloody Turkish regime that is distinguished by purely medieval 
relations and indescribable economic chaos, its monarchical absolutism, 
vandalism and anarchy. The organised efforts of the raya, that is, socially 
oppressed and economically exploited, for a more humane life — this 1s 
IMRO. The Organisation must set as its most important tasks: 

I. While educating the population in a revolutionary spirit, it should 
prepare it for a serious and long-term struggle so that it can win freedom 
for itself by its own hand. 

Il. To defend the populaton, to provide it with a more tolerable life 
even during the period of the liberation struggle. It should at the same 
time defend it from the arbitrary acts of the administration, and from the 
corruption, injustice and the vindictiveness of the courts, from the mis- 
deeds of certain bodies and individuals. This ts why, repudiating Turkish 
rule, it organises its own administration and courts that have neither 
drawn-out nor useless formalites, nor bnbes, nor any interest in violating 
justice. Through its special organs it should undertake to look after the 
division of those taxes levied by the local council in proportion to the 
means of each family. It should begin to make sure that one and the 
same tax is not collected several umes.” It should undertake to pursue 


33. The peasant tithe was collected by tax-farmem determined to squeeze the maximum from 
their ‘concessions’ from the state. The dues of landless peasants to ther absentee Turkish 
lorda were collected by stewards arrudst indescnbable abuses and curruppon. 
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a kind of peasant militia with which to pursue and destroy criminal gangs 
and individual ne’er-do-wells and wrongdoers. Through strikes it should 
begin to oppose the shameless exploitation of labour, and so on. 

And so little by little it not only penetrates everywhere, but is also all- 
encompassing; it becomes the real master in its territory and attains 
all the attnbutes of a legal government — it becomes a state within a 
state. 

HI. In addition to this, it sets itself another, no less important, task. It 
should not only educate and prepare the conscious revolutionary forces 
that are necessary to lead the liberation struggle successfully, it should 
also educate the whole population to live in freedom. We know that it is 
often much easier for a people to win its freedom than to enjoy and de- 
fend it; history is full of such examples. It should prepare the peasants 
for local self-government. While educating revolutionaries, it should si- 
multancously be educating future citizens. 


To achieve these tasks, IMRO has set itself the goal of ‘potica! autonomy in 
which ‘all the nationalities in the country would be equal’. Thus, it has adopted 
the principle proclaimed by Gladstone: ‘Macedonia for the Macedonians * In accor- 
dance with its tasks and its ultimate goal, IMRO is revolutionary and not sattonakst, 
and in its intemal structure it rejects over-centralisation: 


It cannot be in the interest of the cause of liberaton for the population, 
which ts struggling against tyranny and is preparing one day to govern it- 
self, to be subjected to a new tyranny. This is why even from very carly 
on the electoral principle should begin to be implemented everywhere; 
institutions should be placed above individuals; districts should become 
semi-autonomous, and the general congress of all the district representa- 
tives should become the law-making body of the Organisation, its par- 
lament. The present intemal administration of the Organisation is in 
short a kind of oulline, if I can express myself thus, of the future repre- 
sentative government of the country. 


It is natural that the centre of the organisation should lie in the interior, ‘in its 
territory’, so that it is harder for it to fall under foreign influences. We read on 
the same page: 


Finally, the Organisation which has its own internal pokey — definite atti- 
tudes towards all internal forces, church and educational institutions, na- 
tionalist propaganda, the government, the Turkish committees and so on 
— should also have its own precisely determined forega podcy towards all 


34. Willam Ewart Gladstone (1809-1998) was the British Prime Minister (1668-74, 1680-85, 1886, 
1892-94) and Liberal statesman. He denounced Turkish massacres m the wake of the Apni 
Riung of 1876 in Bulgaria, attacked the pro-Turkush policy of the Conservative government, 
and called for autonomous self-government for the Chruuan populavons of Turkey. 
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the neighbounng states. It is known that the latter have important polit- 
ico-economic interests in Macedonia; this is why each of them strives to 
take into its hands or exploit all the forces in the country, in first place, 
of course, the most important and the most powerful force — the Or- 
ganisation. This is why the latter has struggied and continues to struggle 
constantly to protect itself from any kind of external interference and in- 
fluence so as not to become the vehicle of some foreign interest. It 
should be completely autonomous and independent. 


I have quoted quite a lot from IMRO's ‘Official Supplement’ to acquaint the 
reader with the basic principles of this organisation and its structure. From the 
material cited, the reader can sce for himself that IMRO really has many sym- 
pathetic aspects. Firstly, it really is a revolutionary Ofganisation that rests on the 
masses inside Macedonia, and organises them for self-defence, self-government, 
and for the struggle for a better future. This fact alone is sufficient for us to state 
categorically what our attitude should be towards IMRO. If our attitude to the 
tactics of the Supremacists is completely to reject them, for the reasons stated 
above, then we can only look sympathetically on IMRO. Of course, it is another 
matter whether, following the uprising in Bitola” and with the present state of 
the Macedonian Question, the latter will be capable of continuing to carry- 
ing out such tasks as it has accomplished, and is now undertaking, and achieve 
its goal. Here, we can only express certain thoughts and proposals on this mat- 
ter. 

IMRO ts today undergoing a great crisis. The blows of many of its enemies 
are directed at it. The influence that it exercises over the population within Ma- 
cedonia, the power that it showed in the upnsing in Bitola, and the determined 
and terrible bombings in Salonika — all this has roused up in addition to Tur- 
key, Eusopean democracy, Serbia and Greece. It must today defend itself from 
the Turkish army and Turkish gendarmes under the leadership of the ‘reform- 
ers’,” from Greek and Serbian guerrillas, whose aim is the destruction of IMRO 
and the extermination of the Bulgarian population. Such furious attacks on 
IMRO from so many different sides are very easy to explain. IMRO constantly 
repeats that it is not nationalist, and that its motto is the principle ‘Macedonia for 
the Macedonians. By this it means that it will accept into its ranks everyone, re- 
gardless of nationality, that it defends all the nationalites in its region, and that it 
is fighting for the freedom of the whole population of Macedonia and Thrace, 
regardless of nationality, However, such declarations obviously fail to convince 


35. Blagoev @ refernng to the Ibnden Upnsing, which was concentrated in the Ottoman slays 
(admmistrative district) of Bitola (today an area spit between the Republic of Macedonia 
(FYROM) and Greece). 

36. These were in fact cared out in April 1903 by a group of Maccdonian-Bulganan anarchists, 
the Gesrzidi (Sailors), who were loosely connected with IMRO. 

37. As part of the Murtesteg reforms, imposed by Russa and Austria-Hungary after the Ilinden 
uprising, a foreign general and officers were to reorganise the brutal, corrupt and semi-band:t 
Turkssh ‘police force’, without however being m command of them. However, these ceforms 
were largely abortive. 
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its opponents. It ts obvious to the Greek and Serbian bourgeoisie, to Turkey and 
to Europe that IMRO is nationakstic, that it is a purely Bulgarian affair. For them 
the motto ‘Macedonia for the Macedonians signifies above all ‘Macedonia for the 
Bulganans'’, that gives freedom and the same rights to all the nationalities in it as 
at present in Bulgana. And we should not hide this, as there is nothing to be 
gained by it. 

There is an element of truth to these suspicions on the part of the Greek and 
Serbian bourgeoisie, of Turkey and of Europe. First of all, there are many in 
IMRO who are at heart pure nationalists and who regard the Organisation itself 
as having purely nationalist tasks and aims. Such private thoughts can be ex- 
pressed as follows. The core of Macedonia are the three waye and Thrace, but 
there the Bulgarian population constitutes the great majority in relation to all the 
natonalites taken separately. Therefore ‘Macedonia is ours’ and it should unite 
with us Bulgarians from free Bulgana. But the position of Macedonia on the 
Balkan Peninsula ts such that Bulgaria cannot achieve national unification simply 
by declanng war on Turkey. For this it is necessary to have a well-organised 
general uprising in Macedonia and Thrace to provoke the intervention of 
Europe and Bulgaria in favour of the independence of these wlayets from the 
Turkish Empire. And an autonomous Macedonia in which the ruling element is 
Bulgarian would also ensure unification with Bulgana in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture. Such are the private thoughts of many of the members of IMRO. Indirect 
proof of this can be found in the ‘Official Supplement’ when, talking about the 
nature of the Supremacists, it says: 


Thus, on the one hand, the Organisation struggles not for some national 
pnvileges, and not for the territorial expansion of Bulgana, but holds the 
banner of the liberation struggle high above all religious and national 
aims. On the other hand, the Supremacists, with their narrow-minded 
and pig-headed nationalism, without taking into account the international 
status of the Macedonian Question, strive by all means and in everything 
they do to represent the liberation struggle to the outside world as purely 
Bulganan. In this way, they both compromise the cause and inflict great 
damage on it. 


In this passage we find concealed the unspoken views of many IMRO support- 
ers which we have been discussing that boil down to the motto: ‘Given the pres- 
ent status of Macedonia on the Balkan peninsula — for now an autonomous 
Macedona, but later on unification with Bulgaria.’ Only a minority within it have 
completely abandoned nationalist views in relation to the ‘Macedonian Ques- 
don’. It is precisely because of this that the Greek and Serbian bourgeoisie, Tur- 
key and Europe are suspicious of the organisation, and this 1s the main cause of 
the bloodthirsty guerrilla raids that they are launching against it today. And there 
is no doubt that these raids weaken IMRO. Today, it is obliged to think only of 


38. Vilsyets were admunustrauve districts of the Ottoman Empire 
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its own self-preservation. But, in addition to this, it also finds itself under attack 
from the Supremacists, which also weakens it. To cap it all, the Organisation is 
also threatened by the intrigues of the Bulgarian government, and of its agents. 
The agents of the government conduct their intngues very skilfully berween 
these two contending organisations by exploiting the patriotism of the Macedo- 
nian activists and the high-standing of some of them in Bulgana. In any case, 
IMRO, which strives to become autonomous and independent of the influence 
of Bulgarian governments, will only ever provoke feelings of ill-will and a desire 
to sabotage it on the part of these agents. 

But the greatest attack on IMRO comes from the ‘process of reform.” As 
these reforms spread, the Organisation will no longer be tolerated as a state 
within a state, and will also find that the tasks it sets itself have been superseded. 
In this way, the ‘process of reform’ undermines and will continue to undermine 
the basis of the organisation. It will either be compelled to declare its mission 
accomplished, or it will have to reorganise itself on completely new principles. 
In that case, it will have to make a decisive break with the nationalist spint which 
pervades many of its members and re-establish itself on the panciples of con- 
temporary revolutionary intemationalism, not on the pnaciple of simply ac- 
cepting members from all the nationalites who happen to agree with it. If it 
tums out be incapable of doing this, it will sooner or later disappear, to be re- 
placed by a new revolutionary organisation. 

IMRO has until now concentrated and continues to concentrate its activity 
on the villages with the aim, obviously, of preparing a peasant revolution. How- 
ever, history and the experience of the upnsing to Macedonia and Thrace show 
that today a peasant revolution cannot achieve the goals it sets itself. A peasant 
revolution can only serve the revolutionary cause when it comes to the aid of 
revolution in the cities, especially the important urban centres. When we take 
into account the new situation faced by the Organisation as a result of the ‘proc- 
ess of reform’ in Macedonia — a situation that it itself acknowledges — result- 
ing in the inevitable decline of the Organisation’s significance, we come to the 
conclusion that the centre of revolutionary activity in Macedonia should 
shift to the towns, and especially to the urban centres, such as Bitola, 
Skopje, Salonika, Dedeagatch,"' Adnanople” and so on. This does not mean that 
the villages should be abandoned once and for all. No, the position occupied by 
the Organisation in the villages must be defended. But the new situation in Ma- 
cedonia dictates that intensive revolutionary activity should be undertaken in the 
towns. 

However, moving the centre of revolutionary activity to the towns imposes 
not only new revolutionary tactics, but also new views and panciples from 


39. Blagoev is cefernng again to the Mustasteg reforme. 

40. Today a aty in the south of the Repubbe of Macedonia (FYROM) close to the border with 
Greece. 

41. A North Aegean port m Ottoman Thrace, today Alexandroupoli in modem Greece. 

42 The repona) capital of Ottoman Thrace, now Edirne, the westernmost cty of the European 
tip of Turkey, 
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which these tactics flow. Above all, the labouring masses should be organised in 
the cities without distinction of nationality or creed as they pass from the eco- 
nomic into the political struggle. This is why it is necessary to conduct soaaést 
agitation and propaganda amongst the masses. They can only be organised and in- 
spired with mrchvhonary eathuyasm in this way. Only an organised workers’ 
movement in the big cities of Macedonia and Thrace, one which fights for the 
final goal of socialism and for the immediate economic and political interests of 
the working class, can establish a movement for poltical freedom in Macedonia 
among the shopkeepers, merchants and industrialists, the commercial and in- 
dustrial bourgeoisie. 

But independently of this, the establishment of revolutionary activity in Ma- 
cedonia on the principles of international revolutionary Social Democracy will 
immediately place the revolutionary cause firmly on the ground of genuine, 
contemporary internationalism, and will remove any suspicion that it has nation- 
alist aspirations, or that it is a pyrdy Bulgarian affair. The slogan of ‘Macedonia for 
the Macedonians’ is absolutely incapable of achieving this. The most pernicious 
aims can lurk behind this slogan, and it cannot eradicate the nationalist struggles, 
nor can it attract the sympathies of revolutionary forces in other countries that 
are essential for any revolutionary cause, especially for that within Macedonia 
and the Turkish Empire as a whole. And if IMRO broadens thus its views, its 
principles, its tactics and its internal structure — and this is already dictated by 
the special position of Macedonia and Thrace on the Balkan peninsula, and the 
new situation brought about by the interference of European diplomacy in the 
administration of Turkey — it will not only have our sympathies, but also the 
assistance of Social Democracy in Bulgaria, in Serbia, and in Greece (if and 
when it appears there), and in general of the whole of international Social De- 
mocracy whose influence on the political life of nations grows by leaps and 
bounds. Then our comrades who go over to Macedonia or who live and work 
there permanently will not only enter its ranks and work under its direction, but 
will also become its best activists. 

But will the present IMRO understand the necessity of such a broadening of 
its views, principles and tactics? Reality itself will push it in this direction, but 
whether or not it goes all the way also depends a great deal on us. We should 
not act in a hostile fashion towards it. I would go even further: our comrades 
who go to Macedonsa, or who live and work there permanently, can enter its 
ranks, and, having completely and sincerely submitted to its authonty, strive 
through its statutory channels and by participating in its congresses and delib- 
erations to introduce into it the new elements mentioned above. 
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A Gorov 
Once Again on the 
Macedonian Question” 


NTIL now our party has not had a formal position, that is, of the kind de- 

tecemined by a patty congress, towards the Macedonian movement, but 
there have nevertheless been certain de facto positions — we have related one 
way or another at certain times towards this movement. The history of these de 
facto positions of ours towards the Macedonian movement is to a great degree 
the history of our party: at a certain period of development of our party our 
attitudes were of one kind, and these began to change with the onset of another 

riod. 

= At the time when our party had nothing to do with the industrial proletariat 
in Bulgana, when it consisted almost exclusively of intellectuals and petty pro- 
prietors, and only to a certain degree of craft workers, for which the objective 
conditions were lacking to enable them to break more quickly with pett- 
bourgeois ideology, in other words, when our party was not ‘he party of the proke- 
tariat’, even though it was proktanan’ in its theory — at this ume it was as a 
whole going rapidly downhill, and it did not follow a proletarian tactic since the 
objective conditions for this did not exist, given the lack of an industrial prole- 
tariat inside or outside the party. The layer of intellectuals with which the purty 
was predominantly filled, since it could not find a proletanan milieu where it 
could put its convictions into practice — and it passionately desired to work for 
the socialist cause — went off into milieus quite foreign to the proletariat. It 
participated in the awakening of the peasant masses in the so-called agrarian 
movement, in the teachers’ movement, and at the same time it most actively 
participated in the Macedonian movement. 

However today, when the party, even though it has not completely turned its 
back on its first period, is showing signs of already embarking on another period 
of its development, it is on the way to transforming itself from a ‘prokfarian’ 
party in its theory into a ‘party of the proktenaf. Today, our party is abandoning 
the old non-proletanan tactic. The social democratic intellectuals are withdraw- 
ing from movements alien to the proletanat, and the same is taking place with 
those participating in the Macedonian movement. However, let us see what our 
participation in the Macedonian movement is all about. 

The Macedonian movement can be examined from two sides: the movement 


43. From Nove rome, November 1905. Translated from the Bulgarian by Andreja Zivković. 
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of immigrants in Bulgana, expressed in the many Macedonian societies with 
their executive body, the ‘Supreme Macedonian-Thracian Committee’, the 
movement known by its later name of the ‘Supremacists’, and secondly the 
movement of the Macedonian population inside Macedonia itself, expressed 
through the so-called ‘Internal Organisation IMRO)’. Our comrades who until 
now participated in the Macedontan movement were guided by the idea that we 
could influence this movement and drive it onto the right path. We proceeded 
on the basis that the Macedonian movement could be directed by social demo- 
crats, and, moreover, that it could become purely social democratic — this was 
considered to be especially true of the movement within Macedonia, that is, of 
‘IMRO’. Our participation in the ‘Supremacist’ movement began in 1901 when 
Sarafov's“ Supreme Committee was arrested by the government in Sofia.*® Our 
comrades, especially those from the provinces, considered it necessary to rush to 
the aid of the liberation movement in Bulgana. They actively participated in the 
work of the Macedonian movement of that tume, and as a result at the Macedo- 
nian Congress in Sofia, Vladimir Dimitrov, then a socialist and now a promoter 
of the ‘Common Cause’, was elected to the Supreme Committee as its Vice- 
President. Comrade N Harlakov was assigned to the editorship of the paper, 
Reformi, which was then and now the voice of the Supreme Committee.” It 
should be noted that at that time not a single voice was raised within the party 
against the parncipanon of these eminent party members in the Supreme Com- 
mittee, which is why there can be no question of individuals making ‘common 
cause’ with the bourgeoisie. V Dimitrov and comrade Harlakov had the whole 
party behind them, and the party, even though it made no official declaranons, 
was in solidanty with their actions. 

But this mistake was easily remedied. Very shortly thereafter we withdrew 
from the Macedonian movement in Bulgaria. Nor could it be otherwise. The 
activity of the Supreme Committee as the tool of various governments and of 
the Macedonian tmnugrant community which supported the most reactionary 


44. Bons Sarafov (1872-1907) was a Macedonan-bom officer in the Bulganan army and president 
of the Supreme Committee (1899-1901). An unscrupulous adventurer, often swapping IMRO 
and Supremaciat loyaltier, he was ssaassmated by an agent of the IMRO left. 

45. In 1900, Stefan Mihailescu, an ant-IMRO Macedonan Vlach pubbcist, was assassinated m 
Bucharest, allegedly on the orders of Sarafov, benging Bulgana and Romarua to the brink of 
war, and leading to the arrest of the whole Supreme Committee. 

46. Viedurer Dumtiov was a lawyer, and was clected to the Supreme Comsattee as part of the peo IMRO 
fachon at the Esghth Macedonan Congress of 4-7 Apal 1901. After the spit in the BRSDP, he jomed 
the Broads who were also known as Obshtekda because they bebeved that, in a backward country with 
a smali proletanal, socahats hal to make ‘common cause’ with the advanced bourgeomie to achieve 
the progresmve reforma necessary for the growth of the sucalet movement. 

47 Nikola Blarlakov (1874-1927) was a Bulganan socsahst leader and pubbest, and im 1902-03, 
Secretary of the Central Committee. He sided with the Narrows in the 1903 spit, and in 1903- 
05 was Secretary and Treasurer of the Narrow BRSDP. He led a split from the Narrows in 
1905, which unified with the Broads in 1908, and was a leading ideologsst of the IMRO Left 
after the Young Turk Revolution. In 1917, he left the Broads, poined the Bulganan Commu- 
nist Pasty in 1921, and was involved tn negouavons that led to the abortive alkance between 
the Comuntern and IMRO of 1924 
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regimes in Bulgara — all this came to convince us that we could not lead a 
petit-bourgeois movement, and that we had no place there. The massive partici- 
pation of our comrades from the provinces in the Macedonian movement in 
1901 could not but bring itself to the attention of our party writers, and so our 
party papers began to comment on it. Comrade G Georgiev® wrote the article 
The Macedonian Movement’ for issue 4 of Nowe Vreme for 1901, in which he 
pointed out very clearly the nature of this movement in Bulgana, but in the end 
concluded with an unconvincing and hesitant thought: he called for the with- 
drawal of the labouring masses in Bulgaria from this movement, but neverthe- 
less conceded that our comrades could lend ‘much greater support’ to the Ma- 
cedonian cause. In the review of events in the next issue of Noro Vreme, com- 
rade Senex,” after noting the great number of socialist delegates at the extraor- 
dinary Macedonian Congress in Sofia at the time, ‘despite a circular letter from 
the Central Commuttee recommending the party comrades not to get too involved in 
the Macedontan- Thracian organisation & the detriment of the soaalst canst (my emphasis 
— A Gorov), pointed out that the party did not have a fixed outlook regarding its 
attitude to the ‘Macedonian- Thracian Organisation’, and expressed the wish that 
this question be placed on the agenda of the forthcoming Pleven congress. 

The only article in our socialist press that upheld the opinion that we should 
systematically parncipate in the Macedonian movement was the article of Ve- 
nelin, published in issue 6 of Nove Vremve.® Here Venelin declares that we, in 
general, do not have any cause to run away from the Macedonian-Thracian Or- 
garusation in Bulgaria. ‘Even if it does not keep on the nght track’, he continues, 
‘our duty is to participate in it with redoubled force and give it the direction 
dictated by the interests of the Macedonian slave, as well as the real interests of 
the Bulgarian state.’ The editors of the journal placed a note before this article in 
which they resolutely protested against such simultancous participation tn the 
socialist cause in Bulgaria and in Macedonian affairs: The Macedonian organi- 
sation consists of so many motley elements, that any participation of our com- 
rades with the um of influencing its future direction will tum out to be useless.’ 
And later: ‘Our comrades will either occupy themselves “with redoubled force” 
with the socialist cause in Bulgaria or with the revolutionary cause in Macedonia. 
To preoceupy themselves starwHaneoxsly [my emphasis — AG] with both causes 
and “with redoubled force” in each case is an impossible task. In that case, they 
would accomplish neither one nor the other as they should be.’ 


48. Gavni Georgiev (1870-1917) was one of the ongnal leaders of the BRSDP and then the Nar- 
cows. He was a member of the Central Committee dunng 1894-1909, and co-editor of the 
Narrow paper Rabolaihesks Vestack (The Worker's Paper, 1897-1939) during 1897, 1900-09. 

49. ‘Senex’ was in fact none ather than Disrutur Blagoev. In fact (contra ‘Gorov’, hss article was 
published in the same April 1901 issue as that of Georgiev. 

50. See ‘Makedonsk:yat vipros : rabotnicheskata partya’ (The Macedonan Quesvon and the 
Workers’ Party’), Neve Vrese, no 6, 1901, pp597-604. Venehn was another pseudonym. Some 
writers have ascnbed it to Ivan Disnutrov, a socialist politically close to Dinn Hadzh: Dumor, 
with whom he collaborated in the Ediastre (Unity) Macedonian Society m Dupnitsa (today 
Stanke Derutrov) and in the Supreme Macedonan Committee m Bulgana before its takeover 


by Bulganan army officers m 1901-02 
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It should be emphasised that our comrades who wrote on this question did 
so with the aim of deflecting our comrades from a narrow concem with Mace- 
donian affairs, but in general they were not against their participation in the Ma- 
cedonian cause, but only in so far as such participation was Yo the detriment’ of the 
socialist cause in Bulgaria. Once again in the review of events in the double issue 
of Nove Vreme (no 7-8) of the same year, comrade Senex, in the course of noting 
the struggle within the ranks of the regular Macedonian Congress, urgently 
called on our comrades to reflect upon their participation in the Supreme Com- 
mittee. And finally, even though the party congress in Pleven was not able to 
concern itself with and establish our attitude towards the Macedonian move- 
ment, after everything that was wnitten in Novo Vreme and after the articles of 
comrade Gavril Georgiev in Rabotnicheski Vestnik? we can consider a negative 
atutude towards the Macedonian movement in Bulgama as established in the 
party. 

However, things stood differently as regards the question of participation in 
IMRO. We were not able to break so easily from it. From now on, we emerged 
as its out-and-out defender in its struggle against the Supreme Committee. And 
precisely here our entire party in the person of those comrades who led this 
struggle stood, even if not particularly actively, on the side of IMRO. 

During 1902, when the Supreme Committee of the Generals — Tsonchev™ 
and Mihailovski,® the most reliable instruments of the Ministry of War — stood 
at the head of the Macedonian movement in Bulgana, when it sought to conquer 
IMRO with armed guernila detachments, we social democrats who were in- 
volved in the Macedonian cause were to be found in the ranks of the latter, and 
in this respect we had the support of the whole party. Comrade Harlakov was 
also, and for the last time, editing that year the paper, De&,™ the organ of IMRO, 
in which he published a series of articles about the uproar at the time over the 
Firmilijan Question,» on the Balkan policy of Russia, Italy and, towards the end, 
some other articles, which shall always remain of value — but of course, none of 
this justifies his involvement as a social democrat with it. The same year a group 
of Macedonian comrades gathered together in Sofia and exchanged views on 
social democratic activity in Macedonia. The predominant opinion among them 
was for the need to act by entering IMRO, that is, that separate social demo- 
cratic groups should not be set up. The fruit of this was the appearance of an 
‘Open Letter’, edited by a member of the Central Committee at that time and at 


51 See ‘Makedunskoto dvizherue i rabotnicheskata partiya’ (The Macedonian Movement and the 
Workers’ Party), Raboswicbesks Vertath, no 45-47; 6, 13 and 20 july 1901. 

52 General Ivan Tsonchev (1859-1908) was a fnend of Prince Ferdinand and an enemy of 
IMRO. Elected vice-president of the Supreme Committee at the Ninth Macedonian Congress 
im August 1901, he was the real power in the Committee. 

53. Stoyan Mihailovski (1856-1927) was a poet, satinst, histonan and Tsonchev ally, and was 
elected President of the Supreme Committee at the Ninth Macedonian Congress. 

54. The Cause (1901-02). 

55. In 1903, Firrnulyan, a Serbian bishop (archimadnte), was appointed bahop of the Skopye dio- 
cesc of the Orthodox Church by the Patnarchate in Constantinople, thus undermining Bul- 
ganan interests m north Macedonia. 
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present, and signed by the ‘Group of Macedonian Social Democrats’. In it was 
recommended almost everything put forward now by the author of the article 
‘On the Macedonian Question’,™ that is, that the present organisations (then and 
now) should not be abandoned, that we should participate in them, while slightly 
modifying the organisational system and paying greater attention to organisation 
in the towns with wage labourers. 

In the same year — 1902 — at the height of the struggle between IMRO 
and the Supreme Committee, the majonty of the comrades who participated in 
various Macedonian societies in the provinces, not knowing which side to take 
in this struggle, turned to our party leaders in Sofia for advice; from Sofia came 
back the reply that they should side with IMRO. This attitude of ours towards 
IMRO continued until the split in the party, and changed decisively following 
the uprising ‘organised’ by IMRO in 1903 in the regions of Bitola and Thrace. 
On the one hand, there was the beginning of a more sober view of the question 
after the split, and on the other, the upnsing of 1903, which unmasked the na- 
ture of IMRO, all this induced our Macedonian social democratic comrades to 
withdraw from IMRO. The majority of them were inspired by the idea that the 
participation of socialists in IMRO was simply pointless, and that it was neces- 
sary to organise our social democratic forces in Macedonia separately and inde- 
pendently. And, finally, during the winter of 1903-04, with the assistance of the 
Central Committee, a Macedoman-Thracan Revolutionary Social Democratic Group of 
Sofia’ was formed from some 10 or 12 individuals, which set itself the goal of 
working towards the establishment of social democranc groups in European 
Turkey that would later unite in one common organisation. In fact, this group 
has not undertaken any special activity. It can only send a certain quantity of 
socialist books to Macedonia, and with its assistance it has been possible to set 
up social democratic groups in two towns in Macedonia. However, for some 
time now the group in Sofia, for reasons that it is inappropriate to set out here, 
has been practically non-existent. But this is not the important thing here. | 
would simply like to emphasise that, after the split and after the uprising, a cer- 
tain conception of our atutude to IMRO established itself among our Macedo- 
nian social democratic comrades and our party leaders — a point of view ex- 
pressed in the creation of the aforementioned group in Sofia. 

And, just when this point of view has been established, the comrade author 
of the aforementioned article once more advances the old position that it took 
us so long to get nd of. 


Now we must examine the character of the present IMRO. But, first, I will make 
a preliminary observation. 

The proletarian class struggle in its histoncal development has established 
certain attitudes on the part of the class-conscious proletariat organised in social 


56. Blagoev's arucle was left unsigned. 
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democratic parties to various bourgeois movements. Revolutionary Social De- 
mocracy everywhere relates to them in two ways: either fofa/ opposition or condi- 
tonal support. In countries where the proletarian class in its path to complete lib- 
eration from capital does not share common interests with any of the other so- 
cial classes, that is, where the proletariat and the other social classes do not have 
any common ground in their struggles — and such countries are usually those 
endowed with constitutional governments — there Social Democracy’s attitude 
to the various bourgeois movements is one of total opposition. But in countnes 
where the proletanat and the bourgeoisie share common ground, where the two 
social classes have reached a sufficient stage of historical development, and con- 
sequently the preliminary realisation of certain tasks presents itself to both as an 
historical necessity — there the organised revolutionary proletariat relates con- 
ditionally to the bourgeois movements. Such cases are usually to be found in 
countries with monarchist governments, where economic development has 
raised two classes, the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, onto the histoncal stage, 
which have almost simultaneously come to self-consciousness of their class in- 
tecests, and where the absolutist regime appears as a barrier whose elimination 
becomes a necessity for the further development of society, with a view to 
greater success in the subsequent struggles of the social classes. In such coun- 
tries, the proletariat, organised in its own class party, supports every revolutionary 
of oppositional bourgeois movement that puts forward the destruction of the 
monarchy and its replacement with a constitutional government in its pro- 
gramme. Turkey has a despotic regime against which varous revolutionary 
movements are struggling, and Macedonian Social Democracy should only sap- 
port the bourgeois revolutionary movement in so far as the latter appears as a 
genuinely independent revolutionary movement that advances the replacement 
of despotism with a democratic, constitutional regime in its programme. How- 
ever, here I want to emphasise not the bourgeois character of the Macedonian 
revolutionary movement — which is so obvious — but merely to focus on the 
question of the extent to which the Macedonian revolutionary movement, ex- 
pressed in IMRO, really represents an organised revolutionary movement with a 
certain definite phystognomy, and with a certain poliucal programme. 

The characteristic features of an orgunised revolutionary movement are its 
theory and its programme, the particular demands that it strives to achieve. And 
a movement that does not have its own theory is a bånd and chootic movement. 
The revolutionary movement in European Turkey represents just such a move- 
ment. It resembles a headless lion. For an organised revolutionary movement 
must mect two requirements. On the one hand, it must have precisely deter- 
mined what it ss fighting against, what it rejects; and, on the other, for all this to 
be crystal clear, it must know in advance what will replace the repudiated sys- 
tem, that is, in what name the struggle is being waged, and whose interests it 
seeks to satisfy, in short, the /wadamental causes and motives that gave rise to the 
struggle must be made clear. When a social class takes part in a given revolu- 
tionary movement, it does so in the name of its material interests. This is why, 
for example, it becomes necessary for it to know the nature of the future polit- 
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cal system with which it seeks to replace the present one. The ideologues of this 
class usually grasp sooner and more definitely its interests and tasks, in the name 
of which they organise it for battle. However, the social classes in Macedonia 
participating in the revolutonary movement have snill not generated from within 
their midst the kind of ideologues that really understand the interests of the 
classes they represent and are able to s the goals of the revolutionary move- 
ment. This is why, in its development, the Macedonian revolutionary movement 
is full of the most unpleasant surprises, and why its activists cannot foresee the 
real results of its activity. That is why this movement resembles a headless lion 
that leaps about in different directions without being able to advance towards 
given and well-established goals. 

The petit-bourgeoisie is the principal social class in Macedonia, the one that 
feels most insecure under the present political regime, and the one that takes 
part in the revolutionary movement. Consequently, whenever we want to explain 
the aims and tactics of the revolutionary movement in Macedonia, we should 
bear in mind that the latter is the fruit of the dissatisfied pent-bourgeoisie. Only 
on the basis of its social position, and its class interests, can we explain its revo- 
lutionary movement. 

The petit-bourgcoisie is not a class in the full sense of the word, that is to 
say, by virtue of the histoncal development of society, st can never seize political 
power, and cannot become the ruling class for a prolonged histoncal penod. It is 
condemned by history to extinction, as its class interests are in contradiction to the 
development of society. The pett-bourgeoisic is a class with a contradictory socal 
position, it has no future, and for this reason it is unable to produce its own ideo- 
logues to fix its class interests and its deepest aspirations m a coherent theory, and to 
carry through its social ideal. The whole woddview of its ideologists is contradictory, 
as the very social position of the class they represent is also contradictory. 

The Macedonian revolutionaries of IMRO are representatives of the petit- 
bourgeoisie in Macedonia. We mentioned above that the revolutionary move- 
ment in Macedonia has still not created its own theory, but this does not mean 
that it has not set itself any definite goals. In the Constitution of the Organisation, 
we find that the “Macedonian-Thracian Revolutionary Organisation’, that we 
have designated by ‘IMRO’, has as its goal to organise the Bulgaran population 
in European Turkey and to win freedom for Macedonia and Thrace through an 
armed uprising of this Bulgarian population. Even here, in this fundamental 
programmatic position, the reader can see that the Macedonian revolutionaries 
are taking a contradictory stand. The aim being followed is the liberauon of Ma- 
cedonia through revolution, but there is a discrepancy between this aim and the 
means adopted to achieve it, the organisation and arming solely of the Bulgarian 
population, which in relation to the rest of the population of European Turkey 
in no way constitutes the majority... But let us leave this to one side. IMRO 
wants the liberation of Macedonia and Thrace and the establishment of auto- 
nomous administrations in these provinces. As a satonaést organisation, it de- 
mands the elimination of the Turkish yoke and the Turkish administration. But 
what type of administration will these autonomous provinces have, and what will 
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be the nature of their future political order — of this IMRO breathes not a 
word. It appears that IMRO puts forward such broad demands so that it can 
smuggle into them whatever content suits it. The future autonomous Macedonia 
could have monarchical, republican or constitutional governments, it makes no 
difference to the revolutionaries of IMRO — a characteristic feature of the 
peut-bourgeoisie. It is distinguished by a narrowness of horizons and purely 
emotional outbursts; it is sick and tired of that political yoke, it wants freedom, 
but what kind of freedom does not matter. And because it does not have any 
basic principles that could be propagandised by the tndividual committees, be- 
cause there are no tdeological bonds between the latter, then IMRO as a whole 
— which they constitute — does not represent a single, ideologrcally coherent, revo- 
lutionary organisation. Indeed, the individual local committees are linked together 
by district committees, and above them all stands the Central Committee, which 
has the nght to despatch its own assassins to wipe out all those who ‘harm’ the 
cause, but none of this represents an ideologically coherent organisation, but one 
that 1s held together in a purely administrative manner, a Jacobina revolutionary organi- 
Sakon. 

The lack of ideas in general in IMRO is the reason why the latter is to a great 
degree a chaotic, dependant organisation, and the result of all this is disunity and 
the appearance of several grouplets within IMRO. 

The 10-year existence of IMRO provides sufficient evidence to show that it 
has been left at the mercy of fate to sump from one extreme to another, to pre- 
pare here one, and there another, adventure, in spite of the good intentions of 
some of its leaders; in short, the latter, instead of directing IMRO onto the right 
path, were themselves pushed by the anarchy in Macedonia down a path that 
they did not want to follow. In general, the Macedonian revolutionanes have 
absolutely no foresight, and do not place themselves in the vanguard of vanous 
events, but are always dragged along by them. Even at the very beginning, when 
they put together the constitution of the organisation, they imagined that the 
revolutionary movement would always develop within the framework of this 
constitution. However, reality soon intervened to expose the falsity of such a 
concept. Shortly after their establishment, a whole series of local organisations 
were faced with the dilemma of whether to remain forever within their narrow 
natonalist framework and consequently to remain without any significance for 
society at large, or to broaden these structures to draw into the organisation 
elements from the other equally oppressed nationalities. Such organisauons 
tumed to the Central Committee of IMRO to ask whether they could ignore the 
clause of the constitution that forbade the acceptance of anyone apart from Bul- 
gatians into the organisation, and, after the Central Committee had replied in the 
negative, such organisations ‘on their own authority’ drew up a new written con- 
stitution in which the ‘nationalist’ clause was replaced by an ‘internationalist’ 
one.” And so the Central Committee thought that it ‘led’ and ‘ran’ the local 


$7. ‘Gorov’ s presumably refernng to the statutes drafted in 1902 by the leaders of the IMRO 
left, Gotsé Delchev (1872- ) and Grorché Petrov (1854-1921) These were never adopted by a 
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committees, while loca] committees were in fact going down their own path, 
dictated for each by the local conditions that the ‘leaders’ failed to understand. 
Still it could not have been otherwise: the more a social movement expands and the 
greater the growth of the elements that constitute it, the more it develops ac- 
cording to its own laws and the smaller the role that individual personalities can 
play within it. 

Another fact demonstrating that IMRO developed in a direction which un- 
leashed certain unforeseen consequences is the upnsing of 1903. So many un- 
true and contrary opinions are put forward as to the causes of this uprising that 
it is worth pausing before this question. Even a majonty of our comrades share 
such opinions. Some Macedonian revolutionaries consider that the main reason 
for the ‘untimeliness’ of the upnsing was the dishonest attitude of the Bulgarian 
government towards the Macedonian Question, whereas others find them in the 
typical les of the Central Committee of IMRO up to and dunng the upnsing 
and the illegality of the congress that proclaimed the insurrection. There ıs a 
degree of truth to such opinions. It is true that IMRO was never completely 
independent, that the Bulgarian government has always, as far as it could, ex- 
ploited this organisation, and that its most eminent representatives have been 
and still are the most devoted and reliable agents of the Bulganan government. 
It is true that the promises of the Bulgarian government were taken into account 
when the decision was taken to proclaim the insurrection, and that on the eve of 
the insurrection itself the IMRO representatives in Bulgaria sent guernila bands 
to the border with the following encouragement: ‘Go forth, you are the van- 
guard of the Bulgarian army: the Bulgarian government will shortly declare war 
on Turkey!’ On the other hand, it is also true that the Central Committee can be 
blamed for many actions that sought to precipitate and extend the ‘untimely’ 
uprising. All of this is true, but it is also true that these are not the main causes 
that provoked the uprising. We believe that the latter is the logical consequence 
of the social position of the elements involved in IMRO and of the tactic of the 
latter, and that the meddling of the Bulgarian government is only a secondary 
factor that merely facilitated the declaration of the uprising. 

The insurrection brought to light all those tendencies that had come together 
earlier, but which could not manifest themselves unul the upnsing mainly be- 
cause of the Jacobin, mechanical centralism of IMRO. Immediately after the 
uprising, the organisation felt weak and, dissatisfted with its tactics and organisa- 
tional fanaticism up to that point, everyone began to speak out. A whole senes 
of groups appeared. Side by side with the old local organisations, groups loyal to 
Sarafov appeared in some places; stmularly ‘Sarafist’ guerrilla bands arrived in 
some districts. It should be emphasised that the new groups did not differ sub- 
stantially from the old ones, they were not divided by any sdrokgrca/ differences. 
Each one of the more prominent revolutionaries has his own sympathisers and 
sympathising organisations. Everything revolves around the personal qualities 


congress of sancuoned by the IMRO Central Committee. See the introduction to this section. 
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and virtues of the leaders. These grouplets often greatly resemble tiny cotesies. 
Sarafov, Damyanov and Garvanov™ are their leaders. A characteristic worth 
mentioning is that the above three are equally close to and loyal to the present 
Bulgarian government, even though their bands in Macedonia sometimes come 
to blows. 

Of the grouplets in IMRO, ‘only one is on the way to differentiating itself as 
an independent current. This is the left wing of IMRO, known as the ‘decentral- 
ist’ current. It strives to theonse the Macedonian Question, even though it has 
not crystallised sufficiently to warrant our full sympathy. It can be considered to 
be completely independent and foreign to all influences on the part of the Bul- 
garian government. Gerdzhikov,” Sandansky,“ Chemopeev,"' Mirazchiev and 
others are to be found in its ranks. 

And so we can now conclude. From what has so far been said, it is clear that 
IMRO does not in and of itself represent a single, ideologically coherent whole. 
The Bulgarian, and especially the Macedonian social democrats, should relate 
differently and very carefully to the individual groups. Our comrades should 
completely oppose all of the groups except the ‘decentralists’. But we should 
relate conditionally to the ‘decentralists’, We should support them conditionally 
in so far as they become autonomous and crystallise into an independent revolu- 
nonary movement guided by a strictly defined programme, a programme which 
must without fail have the following demand: the abohtion of the present Turkish 
monarchy and its replacement by a repubkican constitutional regime. 

The revolunonary movement in Turkey will only begin to resemble a truc 
revolutionary movement when its activists renounce the rife and the bomb and turn 
to the writen word and the printing press to win over the people. But we are firmly 
convinced that the revolutionary movement in Turkey will only be compelled 
positively to determine its status and allegiance when there ts a strong, organised 
social democratic workers’ movement over there, when the proletarian class in 
Turkey grows numerically and becomes class-conscious, and when the latter 
directs its struggle towards Turkish despousm — only then will the present 
peut-bourgeois revolutionary movement in Macedonia be able to determine its 
own fate. And we are so bold as to say of the Macedonian revolutionary move- 
ment what the eminent Russian theoretician of scientific socialism, G Plek- 
hanov, said 20 years ago of the Russian revolutionary movement: V ssi) succeed 
either as a proktarian movement or not at all!’ 


58. Ivan Gasvanov (1869-1907) was a teacher and leader of the IMRO night wing, He was chair- 
man of the IMRO Central Commuttce dunng 1901-03, and was assassinated on orders of San- 
dansky, leader of the IMRO left after 1903. 

59. Mihal Gerdzhikov (1877-1947) was a Bulgansn-bom teacher, anarchist and IMRO mulitary 
leader in Thrace dunng the Inden upnsing, 

60. Yané Sandansky (1872-1915) was the pre-eminent leader of VMRO left, 1903-15. See glossary. 

61. Hnsto Chemopeev (1868-1915) was the Bulgarian-bom leader of Strumitea revolutionary 
distinct. Leader of the IMRO left dunng 1905-09, he was the founder of the People's Federa- 
ure Party (Bulganan Section) after the Young Turk Revolution. He retumed to guerilla strug- 
gle and joined the CC of the reactivated IMRO in 1911, and was elected deputy for Strumius 
to the Bulganan parbement on the governing Nauonal- Liberal slate in 1914. 
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IV: The Revolution in 
Turkey and the Balkan 
Federation 


Introduction 


N July 1908, Macedonia was once again the scene of revolution. This time, 

however, it was not the work of Macedonsan-Bulganan nationalists (IMRO) 
secking to separate Macedonia off from Turkey, but of the very forces who had 
been sent to crush them — that is, discontented Turkish junior army officers, 
known as ‘Young Turks’ (the Committee of Union and Progress), secking to 
save the Ottoman Empire from external dismemberment.’ The Young Turks 
were compelled to act by the rumour that the King of England and the Tsar 
of Russia, meeting in Reval on the Baltic during 8-10 June, had agreed to 
the separation of Macedonia from the Ottoman Empire. On 3 July 1908, a 
Young Turk officer, Major Niyazi Bey, and 200 soldiers took to the 
mountains demanding the re-establishment of the Constitution of 1876.’ 
Soon more officers followed suit, until the entire Third (Macedonian) Army 
mutinied, threatening to march on Constantinople if its demands were not 
met. As the forces sent to crush the rebellion joined the conspirators, the 


1. The Young Turk movement onginated m opposition student circles in Istanbul in the 1890s 
seeking to re-establish the constitubon and parliament abrogated tn 1877 by Sultan Abdul 
Harnad II (ruled 1876-1909). They joined bberal émmugrés in Pars to found the Commuttec of 
Union and Progress, led by Ahmet Riza (1859-1930), a former bureaucrat. The CUP was im- 
sptted by hia centralist and nationalist ideas. Under the driving force of Mehmet Talat (1874- 
1921), a postal official in Salonika, an underground domesuc oppomtion emerged which suc- 
ceeded m winning over the officers of the Third (Macedonia) end Second (Thrace) Armies In 
1907, it merged with the Pansan émigrés, adopung the name of the CUP. 

2 Resne Niyaz (1873-1912) was an Albanan Ottomarust who led the Albanian volunteers in 
the ‘Action Army’ that suppressed the April 1909 counter-revolution in Istanbul. He was not a 
major figure in the CUP, either before or after the revolubon. 

3. in 1876, a coup led by Ahmet Sefik Miihat Pasha (1822-1884), a reformer and cx-Grand Vi- 
zier, deposed Sultan Abduliziz (1830-1876) and introduced the first ever Ottoman ennstitu- 
tion and pathament Exploiting the war with Russis in 1877-78, the new Sultan, Adbul! Harnad 
l, suspended both the consututon and parament indefirutely, thus msugurating his legen- 
dary despousm 
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Sultan, Abdul Hamid, was compelled to yield, and the Constitution was pro- 
claimed dunng the night of 23-24 July 1908. 

In Macedonia, the different nationalites rushed to embrace the revolution as 
a deliverance from the Sultan’s tyranny. As one contemporary records: The 
sudden attainment of liberty, practically without bloodshed, produced in Mace- 
donia a kind of delirium... The people gave themselves up to transports of joy.“ 
The deadly struggle for primacy in Macedonia between the nival nationalist guer- 
rilla movements and the Turkish regime seemed to have simply evaporated in 
the new spint of fraternity. Thus Yané Sandanski, the feared Tsar of Pirin” and 
leader of the IMRO left, on arnving in Salonika, capital of the revolution, on 28 
July, with a compliment of armed chetnitsi (fighters), was embraced by the Young 
Turk leader and hero of the revolution, Enver Bey,’ and brought before a huge 
and ecstatic gathering of the different nationalities. Addressing the throng, San- 
dansky called for a united struggle of all of the peoples of the empire to extend 
the revolution: 


But we are not stopping herel For we are convinced that only wide free- 
dom, only the fullest democratisation of the institutions of the country 
can bring prospenty to the people and cut the ground from under the 
national stnfe and propaganda. 

Down with tyranny! 

Long live the fatherland! 

Long live the people! 

Long live the revolution! 

Long live freedom!’ 


However, the hopes invested in the new dawn of liberty were to be cruelly be- 
trayed in the coming years. The ‘Great Ottoman’ ideal of the Young Turks 
meant the administrative centralisation of the empire, the modernisation of its 
armed forces, and the creation of a united ‘Ottoman nation’, into which all the 
non-Muslim nationalities would ‘merge’ on the basis of the new ‘Ottoman patn- 
otism’. So, even as they brought Hurrsyet (freedom) to the peoples of the empire, 
the Young Turks had decided to solve the ‘nagonal question’ in Turkey by 


means of the forced Osfomanisation of the natonal minonues.* Their only other 


2 


See Charles Roden Buxton, Terry in Revolution, London, 1909, pp70-1. 

5. Pinn refers to the Pinin mountains, today m south-west Bulgana. 

6 Enver Pasha (1881-1922) was the Young Turk leader, Minister of War and dominant person- 
alty in the government after 1913. After the collapse of the empire, he sought to promote 
pan-Turkist revolution in Soviet Central Asia, where he died in a skirmish with the Red Army. 

7. Cited in Mercia MacDermott, For Freedom and Perfection: The Life of Yani Sandansky, London, 
1988, p347. 

8. See Enc Jan Zarcher, The Umonist Factor: The Rade of the Comiasitse of Union and Progress in the 

Turkish National Movement, 1905-1926, Laden, 1984, p23. ‘Ottamanisauon’ mvolved disman- 

thng the traditional structures of communal self-administration of the different religious com- 

munities of the empire, known as the Midiet (navon’) system, and the uruversal instruction of 
schoolchildren in the Turkish language 
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significant objective, the abolition of the regime of Capitulation? that had enabled 
European capitalism to gain a stranglehold over the economy, was also aimed at 
strengthening the Ottoman state. The idea of social revolution — for example, 
the climination of feudalsm in the countryside — was quite foreign to the 
Young Turks, who were literally the sons of Turkish landowners. Nevertheless, 
this was the first step to bourgeois revolution in Turkey. 

For this reason, the European socialist press was quick to support it. Chns- 
tian Rakovsky in The Turkish Revolution’ (below) welcomed the latter as a 
potential solution to the Eastern Question. For Rakovsky, as for Trotsky, only a 
regenerated, democrauc Turkey, a Turkey transformed into a federation of its 
peoples, could halt the imperialist competition in the Balkans and Near East that 
threatened to plunge Europe into war." At the same ame, he recognised that the 
Young Turks, with their nanonalist vision of a resurgent Turkish Empire, threat- 
ened to unleash new nationalist struggles that would spell the downfall of Tur- 
key. So who could save the revolution? Rakovsky's answer was... the Young 
Turks! According to Rakovsky’s stagist conception of history, the bourgeois 
revolution was the historical task of the Young Turks, the representatives of the 
nascent Turkish bourgeoisie. In the manner of the Menshevik attitude to the 
coming bourgeois revolution in Russia, Rakovsky relegated the proletanat to the 
role of a passive supporter of the Turkish bourgeoisie. For this reason, Rakov- 
sky’s socialist policy involved little more than pleading with the Young Turks to 
abandon their real class interests in favour of their imagined, best interests." 

Blagoev, in The Revolution in Turkey and Social Democracy’ (an edited 
version of which appears below), entertained absolutely no illusions in the 
Young Turks. In his opinion, the Young Turks, given their commitment to a 
centralised, Turkish Empire, would not go beyond the introduction of constitu- 
tional government, and would increasingly become counter-revolutionary. 


9. The Capwnlation: fixed by mtemational treaty the tanfls levied by the Ottoman state on m- 
ports at a very low level. Tha meant that European manufactures had virtually open access to 
the Turkish market. In this way, Turkey was prevented from exercising an independent eco- 
nomic policy. See Surarya Faroqui, Bruce McGowan, Donald Quatest and Sevket Pamuk, An 
Ecsnomie and Sasal Hittery of the Ottoman Empar, Volume 2, 1600-1914, Cambndge, 1994, pp854- 


6. 

10. Thus article was published precisely one week after the 24 June Revolution in Le Seaadinwe, the 
monthly renew of the Guesde-Lafarguc ‘orthodox Marxist’ tendency of the French socakst 
party (Secon Françaue de l'intemationale Ouvrière), 

11. See Leon Trotsky, The New Turkey’, Kierihaps Mysl, 3 January 1909, The Balkan Wers, 1912. 
13; The War Corretpoadsan of Lzan Tretiky, New York, 1981. 

12. Rakovsky was to stick to this position until the collapse of Turkey in the Balkan Wars of 1912. 
13. See for example his ‘La révolunon et la contre-révolution en Turquie’ (Revolution and 
Counter-Revoluson in Turkey’), Ls Sensdiraee, 15 May 1909. 

13. This was the leading article in a party pamphlet of the same title (Rere/atapats r Turisiya i set- 
naldemoknat npeta, Sofa, 1908). Its aim was to outhne the tasks of the party's Macedonian off- 
shoot in the revolution, the Social Democratic Workers Group of Macedonia and Thrace. 

14. This was also the posinon of the Serwan Social Democratic Party See Dimitrije Tucows, 
Revolucys u Turskoj’ (The Revolution un Turkey’), Raderke Nester, 14 (27) Apri 1909, in his 
Sabvune Deia (Caltcted Works, Volume 2, Belgrade, 1975, pp426- 30. 
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Hence for Blagoev — lke the Bolshevik attitude before 1917 to the bourgeois 
revolution in Russia — the very future of the revolution depended on the extent 
to which the proletariat became the leading force within it. And so it proved. 
Once they had dealt with the counter-revolutionary coup of April 1909" — 
provoked by their unwillingness to settle accounts with the ancien rigime, begin- 
ning with the monarchy — the Young Turks turned against the non-Turkish 
nationalites and the cmerging labour movement." In response, the pro- 
Bulganan wing of IMRO embarked on a terrorist campaign in Macedonia, and 
the Albanians launched mass insurrections in consecutive years from 1909 to 1912 In 
this way, the Young Turk counter-revoluton not only buried the democratic 
revolution, but also opened the door to the final disintegration of the empire. 

As far as the national question was concerned, Blagoev considered that its 
resolution was intimately bound up with the victory of the Turkish Revolution. 
Ottoman Turkey remained the major barrier to the national unification of the 
Balkan peoples, the sne gua son for ther nahonal independence and capitalist 
development. Blagoev's revolutionary soluton to the problem of Ottoman Tur- 
key mirrored that of the Serbian socialist Svetozar Marković with regard to the 
Habsburg Empire in his article ‘Slav Austria and Serb Unity’ (see above). Bla- 
goev called for the revolunonary destruction of the empire — though not in the 
usual nationalist sense of its terntonal dismemberment into petty national 
states.” His demand was for the destruction of the social and political structures 
that underpinned the Ottoman dynasuc-impenial state and enslaved the non- 
Muslim nationalities. Only a revolution that obliterated Ottoman feudal despot- 
ism could provide a basis for the nationalities of the empire to live together as 
equals and for the national unification of the Balkan peoples as part of a great 
Balkan-Turkish federation. 

Thus, Blagoev’s demand for ‘the right of free self-determination of the na- 


15. On the night of 12 Apri 1909, a monarchist upnaing of soldiers, reLpous students and clergy 
broke out in the capital demanding the restoration of the Jerse (lalasmc Law). The Young 
Turks organised an ‘Acton Army’ in Macedona, made up of regular army units and Bulgsnan- 
Macedoman and Albanan volunteers like Yané Sandansky and Niyaz: Bey, which marched on 
the capital and subdued the revolt. On 27 Apnil, Abdul Hard was deposed as Sultan and te- 
placed by the phant Mehmet Repat (ruled 1909-18). See Aykut Kansu, Podins im Pasi 
Revolutionary Turkey, 1908-13, Leiden, New York and Kõin, 1999, pp77-126. 

16. In the summer of 1909, a battery of laws were passed bnunng indivatusl and collective free- 
doms. Trade unions were banned in the pubhc sector, compulsory arbitrabon was introduced, 
and strike action was made difficult. The law on assocspons banned melai pobtical parties, 
in effect disenfranchimng the non-Turlush natonahbties. Severe restncuons were also placed on 

meetings and the freedom of the press. See Enk J Zürcher, Turkey: A Aladerm History. 
London and New York, 1993, p98, 105. 

17. Fikret Adanir has argued that the ‘Narrows’ iea of s Balkan federation presupposed the de- 
struction of the Ottoman state... [hence] we can establish a close parallelum between the pob- 
cies of the Bulganan nationalist bourgeoisie one the one hand and the Narrow social demo- 
crats on the other. They willingly accepted the nisk of a Balkan war which would lead to the 
parution of Macedonia’ See ‘The National Quesnon and the Genesis and Development of 
Socialism in the Ottoman Empire: The Case of Msccdonss’, in Mete Tuncay and Enk Jan 
Zurcher (cds), Sonadiow und Netenaduw ta the Otteman Empire, 1876-1925, London, 1994. We 
will leave it to the reader to judge whether these wild chums have any basis. 
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tonalines living in the Turkish Empire’, listed in the article reproduced below, 
did not imply their right to secession, but to democratic self-government within 
Turkey. Today, we would call this ‘national autonomy’. Blagoev opposed the 
nght to secession, as it would unleash a process of endless fragmentation in the 
Balkans. Every nationality would demand its own nation-state, but as none lived 
in compact settlement with its compatnots, cach demand for self-determination 
would be trumped by an opposing one. Consequently, the only result could be 
internecine war, leaving the door open to the Great Powers to divide and rule 
the region. Instead, a revolutionary, federal Turkey provided the model and ba- 
sic unit for the construction of a Balkan-Turkish federation that could defend 
the national independence of all the peoples against the impenalist powers and 
enable modem, capitalist development to flounsh. 

Rakovsky also rejected the right to self-determination of the nationalities of 

the empire, but for different reasons. Without a strong, viable Turkish Empire, 
there could be no solution to the national question in the Balkans, since that 
alone could guarantee the national independence of the Balkan peoples. Hence 
his unconditional support for the Young Turks, the only force in Turkey with an 
unconditional attachment to the empire. By contrast, lke Svetozar Markovic with 
respect to the Habsburg Empire, Blagoev was no supporter of the terntonal 
integrity of the Ottoman state, of the integnity of this ‘pnson-house of peoples’. 
He supported the Revolution in Turkey font court, never Turkey or the Young 
Turks. However, as Rakovsky's Ostomanism showed, in practice it was difficult to 
separate support for the revolution from support for the Ottoman state unless 
one proceeded from a defence of the right to self-determination to the point of 
secession. The Macedonian socialists took Blagoev's rejection of this right in two 
opposing directions: on the one hand, the defence of the integrity of the empire 
as the necessary framework of revolution, and, on the other, a refusal to defend 
it in favour of an abstract demand for a Balkan federation. 

The IMRO Left took the first path, here represented by Dimo Hadzhi Di- 
mov. In ‘Our Political Standpoint’ (an edited version of which appears below), 
written at the end of August 1908, Dimov warmed the pro-Bulganan nght wing 
of IMRO that its goal of ‘national autonomy’, that is, independence for Mace- 
donia, would not lead to the latter's liberation, but to its dismemberment by the 
Great Powers. Thus, the solution to the Macedonian question no longer implied 
the break-up of Turkey, but rather its revolutionary transformation into a demo- 
cratic federation of nationalities. Hence his explicit commitment to the integnty 
of the Ottoman Empire as the necessary framework for revolutionary change. 

If Blagoev had managed to defend the revolution without for one moment 
defending the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, the IMRO Left equated the 
two, becoming zealous Ottoman patriots. The IMRO Left had not abandoned 
its revolutionary Macedonian nationalism, but had merely projected it onto the 
Ottoman Empire, the integnty of the empire was in its view the only guarantor of 
an integral Macedonia. Hence, just like the Young Turks, it enjoined the nations 
of the empire to abandon their selfish interests and unite under the new ‘Otto- 
man patriotism’. Inspired by this new ideal, it established tn August 1909 the 
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People’s Federative Party (Bulganan Section) as the nucleus of an all-Ottoman 
democratic revolunonary party to which the progressive elements of the other 
nationalines would eventually federate. The socialists of the IMRO Left/Peo- 
ple’s Federative Party thus sought to substitute for the lack a united, progressive 
revolutionary Oftoman bourgeojsie. But, since the objective basis for this was 
lacking, their revolutionary Osfoman petit-bourgeois nationalism led them in 
practice to play the role of the left wing of the Young Turks. This was the final, 
fatal consequence of the ininal failure of the IMRO left to link the struggle for 
national liberation with the struggle for socialism. 

By contrast, the Macedonian followers of the Narrows (the Social Demo- 
cratic Workers Group of Macedonia and Thrace), developed the aspect of Bla- 
goev's position that rejected any identification with the Ottoman state, to which 
they counterposed a Balkan federation. 

Like Blagoev, the Macedonian Social Democrats considered that, with the 
proclamation of the constitution, the Young Turks had become a counter- 
revolutionary force, and therefore the working class was called on to play the 
leading role in the revolution. But its interpretation of this perspective seems to 
have been mor Narrow than the Narrows. For example, it remained indifferent 
when counter-revolutonary forces temporarily seized power in Constantinople 
in April 1909." Similarly, the idea of the leading rôle of the proletariat in the 
revolution came to mean that it was tbe only progressive class, and hence a pol- 
icy of isolation from the other oppressed classes and a lack of interest in the 
agrarian question. 

As far as the national question was concemed, the Macedonian Social 
Democrats were also pás monarchiste que le roi. If Blagoev identified the nght to 
‘self-determination’ with the democratic self-government of the peoples within 
the framework of the Ottoman Empire, the Macedonian Social Democrats 
managed to avoid ever refernng to this night. In reality, their starting point — in 
‘The Balkan Federation and the Workers’ (below) — was the need for a Balkan 
federation, including Turkey, as the only means of protecting the national inde- 
pendence of the peoples of the Balkans and of promoting the economic devel- 
opment of the peninsula. How abstract this position was can be seen in the final 


18. See Zorka Piirvanova, Mezhdy seasushtenentpa byerie! i acizberhaahs roina. Natnonalaite drigheniya v 
Envopeska Turtsa i Miadoturshrpal rezum, 1908-1912 (Betwecn Unrvshsed Freedom and Inevitable 
Wer: Natiansl Morements m European Turkey and the Young Turk Regime, 1908-1912), Sofia, 2002; 
Mano) Pandeveki, Padt’aste Parts i erpentqen ve Makedonya, 1908-1912 (Political Partes and Or 
pearrations s Maadoma, (908-1912), Skopje, 1965, Angel Tomov, ‘Makedonskite partu sled 
miadotursluya prevrat’ (The Macedonian Parties after the Young Turk Coup’), Makedouska 
Miti, no 1-2, pp53-61, no 5-6, pp188-95, 1946-47. 

19. The Macedonian social democrats did not join the ‘Acton Army’ that marched on Constanu- 
nople, and attacked those socalsts who did: They went voluntanly to shed them blood in de- 
fence of the comutution and freedom. This shows that the working class in European Turkey 
has revolutionary instincts. However it ts not class-conscous, it docs not act as a class with its 
own programme. It went to shed its blood tn defence of the constitunon and freedom, but did 
not use this struggle to win nghts for itself. This means that t went under an ashen banner, and 
followed the call of a party foreign to it.’ See Rebotascheshea likra (Werker: Spark), 16 May 1909 
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article, “The National Struggles and Socialism’, Here it was argued that the na- 
tional struggles in the empire would continue, given the interference of the Bal- 
kan states and the Great Powers on the one hand, and the Young Turks’ at- 
tempts to 'Ottomanise’ the national minorites on the other. Only the working 
class could overcome national conflict in the empire, and it would do so once it 
had adopted socialist consciousness. 

We can thus see that all the thinkers presented here avoided the question of 
the right to national self-determination to the point of secession. This led Dimov 
and Rakovsky to identify with the Ottoman Empire as the embodiment of the 
Young Turk revolution. Blagoev was tn part able to avoid this problem, as he 
did not believe that the national question could be resolved within the frame- 
work of the Ottoman Empue, but only at the level of the Balkans as a whole, 
within a Balkan federation. At first sight, both positions appear to resemble 
‘Austro-Manust’ thinking on the national question. 

Austro-Marxism, broadly speaking, was charactensed by its commitment to 
the integrity of the Habsburg Empire, which it sought to nfonw into a democratic 
federation organised according to the principle of national territorial autonomy. 
Hence the Austro-Marxists implacably opposed the right of self-determination 
to the point of secession. The question therefore arises as to whether we should 
speak of an equivalent ‘Tsro-Marxisw commutted to the Ottoman Empire as the 
necessary framework within which to resolve the national question along the 
lines of a democratic federation of nationalines. The crucial difference between 
the Austro-Marxists and the Balkan socialists ts that the former were reformist, 
while the latter were revoiutionanes. The Austro-Marxists sought to preserve the 
Habsburg Empire, while the Balkan socialists sought to overthrow the Otoman 
Empire. Hence the consequences of the two positions were radically different. 

As we will see in the next section, when Austria-Hungary annexed the Ot- 
toman provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina in October 1908, the Austro- 
Marxists refused to support Bosnia’s right to self-determination to the point of 
secession. By contrast, Blagoev supported the declaration of independence by 
Bulgaria from the Ottoman Empire on 5 October 1908, even though he was 
fully aware that it was calculated to undermine the legitimacy of the Young Turk 
revoluton.™ Similarly, Dimitrije Tucovic, on behalf of the Serbian Socal Demo- 
cratic Party, defended the Albanian uprising of 1910 against the brutal central- 
ising policy of the Young Turks, even though it threatened the integrity of Tur- 
key.2! 

Nevertheless, in the absence of an explicit defence of the nght to national 
sclf-determination to the point of secession, the danger of Turvo-Marxism was 


20. Blagucv's preference was for Bulgana and Turkey to form a Balkan federation. Bulgaria had 
achieved independence from Turkey, but not from the Great Powers. See ‘Novoto Poloz- 
henie’ (The New Situation’), New Uns: (New Times), no 12, November 1908. 

21. Tucović argued that the Albaruans could only achieve the freedom and umificavon as an 
autonomous urut ns Balkan federavon. See 'Albanako Pitanje’ (The Albanmn Question’), 
Borba (Struged), no 9, | May 1910; ‘Iz zemhe veiala’ (Feom the Land of the Scaffold’), Berba, 
no 14, 16 July 1910. 
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ever present, particularly in the IMRO Left. The defence by socialists like Di- 
mov of the integrity of the Ottoman state means that it is correct to speak of a 
Turco-Marxist tendency in the politics of the Macedonian national left (and in so- 
ctalists like Rakovsky and the Jewish Workers Federation of Salonika). 

But if the Serbian socialists and Bulgarian Narrows were not Austro- 
Marxists, neither were they Leninists as regards the national question. Like 
Lenin, they neither promoted the separation of oppressed nationalities from 
oppressor states as a solution to the national question, nor did they defend the 
integrity of such states. But without Lenin’s defence of a right to secession, the 
socialists could not offer a concrete alternative to the national struggles provoked 
by the intensifying Turkish oppression of the Christian nationalities, and could 
not unite the prolctanat of the ruling nation with that of the oppressed nation- 
alites in a common revolutionary movement. Thus the Balkan socialists found 
themselves either proposing reforms within the Ottoman Empire or counter- 
posing the idea of a Balkan federation to the national struggles in the empire. 
Nevertheless, the concept of the Balkan federation enabled socialists lke Bla- 
goev and Tucović to avoid both a Twne-Manast accommodation to the Ottoman 
stale and infection with the nationalism of their own bourgeoisie, allowing them 
to see that the unification and independence of the peoples of the Balkans could 
only be posed and achieved at the level of the Balkans as a whole. 

Andreja Živković 





Christian Rakovsky 
The Turkish Revolution” 


FTER Russia and Persia, Turkey now enters the revolutionary movement. 
But what characterises the Turkish Revolution is its rapid evolution and 
swift success — at least in appearance. In the space of two weeks, the rebel 
army has become the master of Macedonia. The terrified Sultan hastened to 


22 The Warkers’ Federation of Salonika (1909-18) was founded by s group of Jewish militants as 
the nucleus of an Ottoman socialist party orgaruscd as a federauon of natonal secuone. How- 
ever, the WFS rermauned almost exclusively Jewwh, only attracung a uny group of ex-Narrow 
Bulganan socuhsts around Angel Tomov, the editor of the paper of the People's Federative 
Pasty, and Durutar Vlahov (1878-1953), former general secretary of the naw defunct PFP, 
parliamentary deputy for Salonika and later President of Macedonia within Tito’s Yugoslavia. 
As the representative of an extea-terntonal nabonality, the Sephardic Ottoman Jews, it was 
stoutly Ottoman After the incosporauon of Salonika into Greece m 1913, it was the dnving 
force behind the creation of the first all-Greek socralist party (SEKE) in 1918. 

23. La Samski, | August 1908. Translated from the French by Ted Crawford. Le Secasdsm (1907- 
13) was the review of the orthodox Marust wing of French Socialist Party (SFIO, cstabliahed 
1905), and edited by Jules Guesde (1845-1922). 
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agree to a constitution or rather to reinstate that of 1876.” Thus the last Euro- 
pean autocracy is overthrown. The statement of General Ignatiev,® the Russian 
Ambassador at Constantinople at the time when the first Turkish constitution 
was proclaimed — ‘We will not allow Russia to remain the only country in 
Europe without a constitution’ — now has no basis. At least in theory the whole 
of Europe is constitutonalist. 

But if the changes in Turkey have a more general interest, it is in relation to 
the famous ‘Eastern Question’. 

Are we on the brink of solving this and thus of eliminating one of the great- 
est causes of war? 

Undoubtedly, if anyone, apart the populanons of the Turkish East them- 
selves, has an interest in the complete solution to this question, it is the prole- 
tariat. Turkey today is an open field for the capitalist and imperialist conspiracies 
of all countries. All of them, while awaiting the collapse of the empire to seize a 
portion of its territories, seek at present to attain greater influence within it and 
more financial concessions and privileges. It has to be said that the division of 
the possessions of the ‘sick man’, before he is even dead, has been done with 
great success. 

Thanks to a Sultan who is only concerned with self-preservation and a des- 
potic, ignorant and corrupt bureaucracy, the vultures from every country, the 
agents of triumphant capitalism, have succeeded in building their nest in every 
comer of this vast empire. On the other hand, a motley crowd, the nationalist 
propagandists, Bulgarian, Romanian, Serb, Greek and so on, seek by fire, sword 
and moncy to increase their sphere of influence. 

All this is at the expense of the people of Turkey, abandoned by everyone, 
struggling in their despair and impotence against the Sultan’s tyranny, the in- 
trigues of their compatriots in other countries and the insatiable appetites of the 
so-called protecting powers. 

A revolution which gave the initiative and freedom of action to the peoples 
of Turkey by suppressing or reducing the influence of all these harmful factors 
would, by this alone, solve the Eastern Question. 

Only a regenerated, democratic and strong Turkey can successfully repeat 
the famous ‘Hands Off of Gladstone,” and thus cut short all the appetites 
which its state of decomposition have provoked among its neighbours near and 
far. 

The consequences for peace and for the cause of the working class that this 


24, In 1876, a coup led by Ahmet Şefik Mithat Pasha (1822-1884), a reformer and ex-Grand Vi- 
ner, deposed Sultan Abduliziz (1830-1876), and troduced the first ever Ottoman constitu- 
von and parbament. Expkating the war with Russa m 1877-78, the new Sultan, Adbulhannd 
Il (regned 1876-1909), suspended both the constitution and parlament indefirutely, thus in- 
auguraung his legendary despotism. 

25. Count Nikola Pavlovich Ignatecv (1832-1906) was a Russan diplomat and statesman who 
promoted pan-Slav revolts dusing the Eastern Crisis of 1875-78 to advance Russian goals at 
the expense of Turkey and Austria-Hungary, 

26. Gladstone argued that Botan should not defend (hands off) the decaying and barbarous 
Ottoman Empuc. 
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change will bnng are incalculable. In general it must be said — and here 18 the 
great historic importance of the awakening of all the people of the East and Far 
East — that the repulse of the aggressive and greedy impenalism of the capital- 
ist Empire will make absolutely clear the necessity of finding a solution to the 
difficulties created by over-production and capitalist anarchy in a different 
model of national economy. 

With the colonial safety valve no longer existing, the real solution of social 
justice must be found willy nilly. 

But besides this general and broad consequence, the Turkish Revolution will 
have other more immediate and more practical consequences from the point of 
view of the foreign policy of all Balkan and Western groups whose life is bound 
up with that of Turkey — that is, a general lowering of tension, and perhaps 
grounds for some disarmament. 

That is why, we repeat, the working class must greet the Turkish revolution 
with enthusiasm. 

But are we secing a revolution, or a military coup without major conse- 
quences? We will soon see. However, it seems that from the start the Turkish 
Revolution is showing a very dangerous tendency to go off the rails. 

It is incontroveruble that the only way of pacifying Turkey, convulsed by so 
many passions, is the greatest possible liberty. Only the latter, by satisfying the 
just claims of the different peoples of the empire, can unite them in a spirit of 
common solidanty. Unfortunately, the power of the Young Turks 1s totally in- 
adequate from this point of view. The 1876 constitution, which they demanded 
and obtained, leaves a lot to be desired. It leaves the autocratic power of the 
Sultan almost intact. 

On the other hand, the Young Turks, doubdess struck by the state of decay 
in which they find the empire, have only one thing in mind: to strengthen the 
central power as much as possible. Instead of an autocratic Sultan, there will be 
a no less autocratic oligarchy. And yet there is no country which lends itself less 
to such a regime than Turkey, with its diversity of languages, customs and eco- 
nomic and social conditions in its different provinces. And it is precisely this 
pitfall that the Young Turks refuse to see. They do not wish to understand the 
historic truth that it is only in a federation of all the peoples of the empire that 
the latter can find salvation, and that the old slogan of ‘autonomy or anatomy’ 
— that ts to say federation or partition — is today more true than ever. 

In fact, at present, after so many bloody struggles, the peoples of Turkey will 
submit even less than they did 32 years ago to the tyranny of a half-absoluust 
central government, which the Constitution of 1876 once again promises us. We 
do not ignore the difficulties which stand in the way of the progress of the 
Turkish Revolution, but the Young Turks make things worse themselves by 
being cager to come to terms with Abdul Hamid. This is a pact with the devil 
which, we believe, will be fatal to the movement. There is only one way that the 
Turkish Revolution will succeed, and this is by uniting all the popular forces of 
Turkey, without distinction of race or creed, around a truly revolutionary and 
democratic programme. 
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But is the Young Turk Party capable of forging such an alliance? Indeed, 
what is the social character of the Young Turk movement? The Turkish workers 
and rural masses are still under the influence of the clergy. The Muslim bour- 
geoisie, among whom the Young Turks have some sympathy, is insignificant. A 
long process of historical development has transformed the Turkish bourgeoisie 
into a military and bureaucratic caste, while the Christian bourgeoisie manages 
industry and commerce. 

Thus the only milieu in which the Young Turks are popular is that of the 
army and the bureaucracy. These two elements can guarantee a revolution a 
success as swift as it is short-lived. But a clever manocuvre on the part of the 
Sultan, calling to power the greatest possible number of Young Turks, can dis- 
organise and compromise the whole movement. 

The Young Turks could find solid support in the Christian bourgeoisie and 
proletariat, but wil] they have the foresight and moral courage to do so? 

At the same time, they could carry the Muslim masses with them by a prom- 
se of serious reforms. The future will show us if they are capable of this. On 
their attitude will depend whether the Turkish revolution will merely paper over 
the cracks in the empire, or represent a movement pregnant with political and 
social consequences for the whole of humanity. 


Dimitur Blagoev 


The Revolution in Turkey and 
Social Democracy” 


S is known, the revolution in Turkey was the direct result of a military re- 
volt that nobody expected would lead to a cop d'état in Turkey. At the very 
beginning of the rebellion started by Major Niyazi Efendi,” everybody saw it as 
a run-of-the-mill occurrence in the Turkish army, and expected its rapid sup- 
pression. But the matter turned out to be quite different. In fact, it involved a 
military pronuacamento, a military conspiracy, which managed to wrest power 
from the Sultan's camanila through a coxp d'état, and turn the government of 
Turkey from a despotic into a constitutional one. Such is the revolution in Tur- 
key. However, that was the external aspect of the event. For us it is important to 
understand the nature of that revolution. 
The most characteristic feature of the revolution in Turkey is that it was ac- 
complished without any bloodshed or resistance from the old order and its sup- 


Z7. Published in Sofia, 1906. Translated from the Bulganan by Andreja Živković. 
28. See note 3 in the introduction to this section. 
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porters. This fact also speaks of the character of the revoluton itself. On the 
other hand, the fact that the revolution was limited to the restoration of the 
Constituton of 18767 is also characteristic. This too shows the nature of the 
revolution in Turkey. 

And indeed the leading actors in the Turkish revolution are the so-called 
Young Turk committees, consisting mainly of army officers (beys),” pashas” 
and imperial princes, relatives of the Sultan. They are all either sons of big land- 
owners or are themselves landowners living off rents. A tiny minonty of the 
members of the Young Turk commuttees come from other classes, like the 
commercial and industnal, which as a wholly Turkish class is still weak, and the 
Christan commercial and industrial class was distant from the Young Turk 
movement. However, the arbitrary and despotic character of the internal ad- 
ministration of Turkey made the position of the whole landowning class com- 
pletely unbearable and endangered 1ts interests. On the one hand, the capitalist 
development that Turkey had already begun to expenence, the increasing penc- 
tration of European capital into its provinces, especially in Macedonia, the con- 
stant disorders and uprisings in these provinces, and the guerrilla struggles in 
Macedonia — all these, on the one hand, decisively threatened the position of 
the landowning class, and on the other, increasingly prompted capttalist Europe 
to interfere in the domestic affairs of Turkey, threatening it once and for all with 
expulsion from Europe. 

It is clear from the above that the revolution in Turkey is a revolution of the 
Turkish feudal class against the Sultan’s regime, which has proved no longer 
capable of defending its interests and ruling position in society, or of even guar- 
anteeing its survival. But as the situation in Turkey was dangerous not only for the 
Turkish landowning class, but was also unbearable to the Chnstian natonalines, the 
revolution that broke out m Turkey met with universal sympathy and support 
amongst all these nationalities, and mainly amongst their bourgeoisie. And in this 
sense the revolution in Turkey can be termed a feudal-bourgeois revolution, whose 
bourgeois character is very weak, or 1s supported only insofar as the feudal class 
finds it necessary. But this support means that the bourgeois character of the 
revolution could in the future become more pronounced as a result of the par- 
ticipation of the other classes in the Turkish Empire, especially of the proletariat. 

Above all, the revolution was supposed to save the empire, and thus the rule 
of the Turkish landowning class, and consolidate it through the direct participa- 
tion of the latter in the government of the country, which meant limiting the 
absolute power of the Sultan, subordinating him to an ‘Ottoman’ constitution 
like that of 1876. 


29. The constitubon provided for an elected parharnent, a bil of nghts, an independent judiciary 
and considerable provinasl decentraksation. But the Sultan retuned the power to appomt 
curusters, convoke and prorogue parlament and prevent any bill from becoming law by re- 
fuung to raofy tt. 

M. PET SETE BAET AT DE AE lanl coe eel cana 
important officiala and members of the ruling farrubics, as well as a synonym for 

31. ‘Pasha’ was s title gven to governors and tugh mubtary and naval officuls. 
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This was the only goal that the Young Turk movement set itself. Even today, 
it has no other goals, and today it does not go beyond this goal. Moreover, the 
more it considers this goal accomplished, the more it renounces the revolution, 
and the harder it tnes to hold back its development. The Young Turk party, 
which is in power today, is trying hard, on one hand, to suli the revolutionary 
aspirations of the bourgeoisie of the different nationalities in Turkey with fine 
phrases about liberty, equality and fraternity, and, on the other, to placate the 
boiling discontent of the awakening proletariat, which found expression in 
spontaneous mass strikes tn Istanbul and throughout the country. Today it is 
trying its best to control the bourgeois revolutionary movements of the different 
nationalites in the Turkish Empire, as well as the spontaneous movements of 
the proletariat, for it wants to use these to consolidate its class rule and Turkish 
imperialist nagonal and military ideals In this way, the Young Turks are trying 
to hinder the development of the march of the revolution in Turkey. 

Thus it is quite natural that the Young Turks reconciled themselves without 
much difficulty with the Sultan and his constitution; in other words, that the 
Turkish revolution has for now stopped half way. It is true that the Young Turks 
abandoned the revolution so as to avoid provoking foreign interference, espe- 
cially in response to the overthrow of the Sultan. But it is precisely this that con- 
firms our evaluation of the Young Turk revolutionary movement and its goals. 
If the latter were not a movement of the feudal class, a purely Turkish-patriotic 
and imperialistic movement; if it really was a movement of the rising revolution- 
ary class, if it rested on the revolutionary forces of all the nations of the empire, 
and finally, if it was a movement for the transformation of Turkey from a feu- 
dal-Turkish-nationalistic state into a federative empire in which the autonomous 
self-government of all the national entities in the Balkans was realised — then 
no foreign interference could have opposed the revolution. It would have 
matched triumphantly to its goal. However, the Young Turk party has always 
been far from such revolutionary ideas, and st is still far from such ideas today. 
It is a Turkish nationalist party, which wants to subject all the other classes and 
nationalities to its class constitution in order to fulfil its goals. 

The politcal ideals of the Young Turks do aot go beyond the constitution of 
Midhat Pasha, that is, that of 1876, because it encapsulates their class aspirations. 
But, most of all, the constitution from 1876 does not recognise the existence of 
individual nations, it only recognises an ‘Ottoman nation’. Naturally, it does not 
allow for autonomous self-government on the part of these nations, and there- 
fore it does not permit thetr national self-determination as independent nations 
within the Turkish Empire. In other words, the consttuuon of 1876 recognises 
only one nation, one ‘Ottoman natonality’; it is the old Turkish Empire in new 
garb; it is not a constituton appropriate to the federation of the different Balkan 
nationalities in one Balkan state, which is the only way of blocking the path to 
the plans for conquest of some of the Great Powers, like Russia and Austria. 

On the basis of our argument, we can conclude that the Young Turk party, 
as the representative mainly of the ruling Turkish landowning class, will not go 
further than the constitution of 1876 and the ideal of a centralised ‘Ottoman’ 
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Empire under a constitutional monarchy. But at the same time, it has brought 
new revolutionary forces onto the political stage, and has opened the floodgates 
of revolution, a revolution which it is now trying to stop in its tracks. However, 
the further development and the outcome of the revolution will entirely depend 
on the involvement of the proletariat in it, on the extent to which it is a workers’ 
revolution. 

As for the atutude of the social democratic workers’ groups tn Macedonia 
and Thrace towards the struggles of the revolution, which are developing and 
will continue developing, is concerned, this is clear. The social democratic work- 
ers’ groups will fight independently when trying to draw the working masses tn 
the struggle, but shoulder to shoulder with the bourgeois revolutionary organi- 
sations against all attempts at counter-revolution by reactionary forces. How- 
ever, at the same time they must never, for a single minute, stop raising the class 
consciousness of the workers by sharply emphasising to them the feudal- 
bourgeois character of the Young Turk revolutionary movement. 

In order to be successful in their agitation and propaganda among the work- 
ers of Macedonia and Thrace, the social democratic workers’ groups should base 
themselves on a number of minimum demands that are most pressing at the 
given moment and flow from it. In our view, at present these are the following: 
1. The nght of free self-determination for the natonalines living in the Turkish 

Empire and a federation of nations unified in one Balkan state. 

2. Universal, direct, equal and secret suffrage for all elected bodies — the im- 
perial pasliament, the national popular assemblies, the regional and local 
councils. 

Abolition of the senate. 

Complete self-government for regions and local communities. 

Full nghts of workers’ association. 

Absolute freedom of conscience and belief, of speech, press and association. 
Workers’ legislation, including wide-ranging protection of the interests of the 
working class and especially of female and child labour in the factones, 
mines, workshops, agricultural estates, etc. 

8. Secular education in the schools and instruction in the appropriate national 


MAW Sw 


language. | 
9. A people's militia instead of a standing army. 
10. Abolition of taxes in kind, indirect taxes and the introduction of a progres- 
sive income and property tax. 
These are the most important demands that the workers’ social democratic 
groups in Macedonia and Thrace should emphasise at present in their agitation 
among the proletanat, and on which they should base their critique of the pro- 
grammes of the bourgeois revolutionary movements in Turkey, as well as their 
own alternative in practice. Our comrades must always keep in mind that the 
proletanat can only become class-conscious more rapidly in the process of 
revolution, and that their task is to help the proletariat do it so as quickly as pos- 
sible and place itself at the head of the revolution in order finally to clear the 
path to both its own liberation and that of society from the slavery brought 
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about by capitalist development. Only then will the revolution set off by the 
Young Turks be able to reach its real conclusion. But this requires vigorous, 
systematic, planned work on the part of the social democrats. It requires organ- 
ising the working masses and ceaselessly imbuing them with socialist conscious- 
ness. This is the main task of our comrades in Macedonia and Thrace today, and 
only when it has been accomplished will they really be successful and revolu- 
tionaries in the true, socialist meaning of the word. 

So we wish our comrades in Macedonia and Thrace the greatest possible 
success! 

Long live the revolution! Long live the fighting proletanat in Turkey! 


Dimo Hadzhi Dimov 


Our Political Standpoint 


The Principle of Autonomy, Regional Self- 
Government and The Balkan Federation” 


HE Centralists® in the Interna] Organisation even now support as theis wain 

and unique demand the autonomy of Macedonia and Adnianopk in spite of seeing 
that this demand is unrealisable, given the turn of events in the Turkish Empire. 
We will now examine this demand. IMRO, from its very beginning, set itself the 
goal of autonomy for Macedonia and Thrace for the reason that: 

1. In the struggle to win political freedom, the Organisation would be isolated 
from the other nations of the empire, because its demands would not be ac- 
cepted and would remain alien to the latter. 

2. The Turkish nation would not develop intellectually and politically to such a 
degree, since by ignoring the imperative demands of the ames it failed to see 
that it was only freedom that could protect the integrity of the empire and 
ensure its unity, and so would remain the fanatical upholder of absolutism, 
and remain an enemy of a genuinely free political life. 

3. It did not think that matters in the Ottoman Empire would develop in such 


32 From Koasttetnenae Jarm, 29 August- September 1908. Translated from the Bulgarian by 
Andrejs Živković. Konshistroana Zarya (Constitahona! Dasa, 1908, Salonika) was the paper of 
Sandansky's Seres Revolutionary Distnct of IMRO, one of the wings of the IMRO left, and 

33. "Centralsts’ were previously designated members of IMRO (headed by its central committee) 
as opposed to adherents of the Supreme Committee in Sofa But, as the IMRO left became 
known as ‘decentralists’ as they sought to base the movement on the masses, the term ‘cen- 
tralism' became inked with those who defended the traditzonal terrorist strategy of IMRO, 
thet t, the ogh. 
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a way that not only the Turks, but also the other nations of the empire would 
fight for and champion the kind of freedom that we have today and that 
autonomous government could give us. 
A few years ago — and even more so today — it became clear that all the rea- 
sons that had compelled the, Organisation to set the autonomy of Macedonia 
and Thrace as its goal were no longer relevant. Consequently, the hopes that the 
Organisation had fostered in the intervention of the European powers and in 
the sympathy of the surrounding Balkan statelets disappeared. 

If, during the most bloody period of the struggle, European diplomacy did 
not intervene in favour of radical reform in Macedonia and Adnanople, but 
contented itself with various insignificant reforms, Mürzsteg reforms and Reval” 
projects, then, given the present politcal freedoms in the empire, it cannot and 
should not, under any condition, have any moral right to intervene and support 
the Organisation's pnnciple of autonomy. 

The sympathy and support of the Balkan statelets for the Organisation's 
principle of autonomy 1s also unthinkable since the declarations from all parties 
of the ministers, statesmen and politicians of Sofia, Belgrade, Cetinjeꝰ and Ath- 
ens have always demanded the establishment of condinons in Macedonia, 
Thrace and Kosovo that would ensure the freedom, politcal rights and cultural 
progress of their countrymen in the empire.” 

So much for external factors. As far as revolutionary organisations and 
democratic currents within the empire are concerned, none of them 1s going to 
support the principle of autonomy, not only for the Bulgarian people in Mace- 
donia and Thrace, but also for the provinces where their compatriots live, as this 
would mean waving goodbye to the integrity and unity of the empire, in which 
lies precisely the guarantee that they will not fall under the political and eco- 
nomic oppression of some Great Power. If today national unity is hardly felt to 
guarantee the political and economic freedom of nations and the latter are com- 
pelled by force of circumstance to group themselves together in armies, alliances 
and into states, then it is even less in the interest of the Bulganan nation in the 
empire to persist with the principle of autonomy. 

In the last few years, the Seres and Strumitsa Revolutionary Districts of 
IMRO,” after taking into consideration the revolutionary discontent in the Ot- 


34. In June 1908, the King of England and the Russan Tsar met at Reval on the Baltic One of 
the results waa s British proposal for Macedonan reform that would place the province under 
foresgn control while retuning the ſicton of Ottoman suzerainty. The nimour that the parti- 
von of the Ortoman Empire had been agreed at Reval directly sparked off the Young Tusk 
revolution. 

35. The capital of the Kingdom of Montenegro. 

%. Tha is a confusing claim Even if Dimov means that no Balkan pobucian wanted to sce a 
genuinely independent Macedonian state, it is still not true. Bulganan pobucans regularly 
called for Macedonian autonomy as a step to a greater Bulgana. Dimov exaggerates in order to 
establish his point that objective deelepaneats have cendered the idea of separavon from Turkey 
unviable, if not reactionary. 

37. Seres is now Sera m northern Greece (north of Thessaloniki). Strumitss a now m eastern 
Repubbe of Macedoama (FYROM) near the border with Bulgar. 
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toman Empire, its polincal development, the interests of all the nations and the 
real interests of the Bulgarian nation in particular, and the needs of the ames, 
embraced the federal principle in relation to the foreign policy of the empire and provincial self- 
government in relation to its domestic system of ruh. 

Regional self-government within the empire, implemented according to the 
second main demand of the Draft Programme of the Organisation,” would pre- 
serve the centralisation of those state functions beyond the scope and powers of 
local authonties, and that could be fulfilled without detriment to the whole 
country or its separate parts, since under this dispensation the empire would be 
able to guarantee its integnty by extending broad freedoms and a wide scope for 
self-government. This in turn would fully guarantee the peoples the possibility of 
self-determination within the state, region and local community. According to 
the second demand of IMRO for rgtona/ self-government, the internal structure of 
the empire would be as follows: self-government for distnats within regions; and 
for local communities within districts. 

The Organisavon’s second demand also delimits which functions are con- 
signed to the central govemment and which to regional and local self- 
government in the following manner: ‘The central government of the Ottoman Empire 
— organised on the basis of a democratic constitutonalism — manages the com- 
mon affairs and interests of the state (foreign affairs, the army, finances, customs, raih»ays, post 
and telegraphs). All the remaining state functions are consigned to regional and 
local bodies of self-government. 

So apportioned, the funcaons of the central government and of regional self- 
government would guarantee self-determination for all the nations in the em- 
pire, their complete political, religious, educational and national freedom, and 
their cultural and economic progress, just as it would guarantee the unity and 
integrity of the empire, so vital to the struggle against all the forms of political 
and economic oppression that foreign countnes practice and will continue to 
practice over the empire. 

The Young Turk movement, which as a whole is evidently not ready to em- 
brace this second demand of the Organisation, as it fears that it would violate 
the integrity of the empire, must come round to the opinion that only regional 
self-government can fully guarantee the unity of the empire, and that only it can 
give each nation the possibility of considering itself happier as part of the Otto- 
man Empire than separated from it, or attached to another state much weaker 
than the empire and with far fewer political and civic freedoms. 

In spite of all the disillusionment that has come over the Chnstian popula- 
tion, and especially the Bulganan people, due to the fact that the ‘Union and 
Progress’ Young Turk committee will not hear a single word spoken of regional 
self-government, we hold fast to our firm belief that the Turkish people, when 


38. This was in fact the programm of the IMRO 4 (Seres, Stcurntsa and Selomka districts), and 
was the work of the soczalsts in IMRO. Some waters attribute it to Pavel Deltradev (1877- 
1955), a Broad who had once been a Narrow, who was the ideologsst of the Strumitsa chatnct, 
and other wnters to Dimo Hadzh: Dimov. 
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presented with the opportunity to exercise its political judgement, will adopt the 
principle of self-government. This prinaple well emerge as the bearer of a united struggle 
against the absolutist regime in Constantinoph, and in this way will surprise not only us, but 
the entire world, and will gain the sincere sympathies of all Ottoman patriots and of progressive 
chmenli the world over and discover the real means of sawing the fatherland from collapse. We 
will champion this praaple not only as journalists, but also as people of the Organisation, 
since we are conwnced that in it hes the only salvation for the integrity of the empire, the only 
guarantee for culture and progress, and no pressures or attacks, from whoever and wherever they 
conse from, will be able to deflect us from this demand, to deprive us of the possibilty of futili- 
ing our duty to our fatherland, as devoted and sincere patriots. 

Quite apart from all the benefits that a system of government for the Otto- 
man Empire on the basis of the Draft Programme of IMRO confers, it also 
gives us the possibility of putting into effect what has been and continues to be 
the main goal of our revolutionary programme. 


The Balkan Federation 


This idea of the association of the Turkish Empire and all the remaining Balkan 
statelets in one political and economic union, which would guarantee the polia- 
cal and economuc freedom of each state through mutual concessions, strengthen 
industry, utilise all the natural resources and facilities for trade and commerce; 
stimulate the cultural progress of cach of them, cease to spend large sums be- 
yond the means of the people on militarism, and eliminate every cause for wars 
between them, whose only consequence ts their material ruin and regression 
from civilised forms of government — this idea has been emblazoned on our 
revolutionary banner, will now also be most zealously propagandised by us, and 
will be our goal, not only as a revolutionary organisation, but also as a politcal 


arty. 

The Balkan federation, passionately defended by us up to now, was considered 
to be absurd by various elements in the Balkan states given Turkish absolutism 
with its bloody regime and the ruinous domestic policy of the empire. As genu- 
ine fighters for this idea, we always knew that the end of Turkish absolutism was 
fast approaching, and that it would soon go bankrupt and be replaced by a vig- 
orous form of government, and we have struggled might and main to ensure 
that the broad mass of the inhabitants of the Balkan Peninsula should embrace 
this idea which would save their political and economic independence. 

Now that political freedom has been introduced to the empire, and that the 
time has come for everyone to champion his or her own political programme, 
we consider it our most pressing duty not only to declare our support for the 
Balkan federation to the public, but to strive our utmost for its acceptance by 
the peoples of the Balkan states, as regional self-government, which is the only 
guarantee for a Balkan federation, will be embraced by all the patriots in the 
Ottoman Empire. 

We appeal to the intellectuals in the Kingdom of Bulgana who have not 
been corrupted by crude partisan bias and fervour, and we appeal to the whole 
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Bulgarian people, with the exception of those who see in the misfortunes and 
woes of the Bulgarian people only a means to personal gain. May the honest 
intellectuals take up and pursue a policy of reason, a policy that will strengthen 
the cultural unity of the Bulganan people, a policy that will perpetuate peace and 
calm on the Balkan Peninsulal We appeal precisely to this part of the Bulgarian 
people, and we call on it to reflect on the future of all the Balkan statelets, in- 
cluding the empire, and to consider all the benefits that a Balkan federation could 
brng to the Balkans. We hope that this part of the Bulganan people, which was 
always distinguished by its sober reasoning, will listen to us and embrace the 
ideal of the Balkan federatron, and in this way help us to secure our regional self- 
government, which, if it is now being disputed, is due to the fear of the territo- 
rial aspirations of officia) Bulgaria. Will we be heard and understood, will the 
present political moment be grasped with sufficient clarity, and could this be the 
beginning of brotherly coexistence amongst the Balkan states and the empire, as 
has happened amongst various peoples of the empire? Determination, reason 
and honest work have made the impossible possible in the empire, a brother- 
hood amongst nations that until yesterday were annihilating one another, and 
they will re-establish friendly relations between the Balkan states. 


The Balkan Federation and 
the Workers: 


BALKAN federation means the creation of a state from the peoples that 

populate the Balkan Peninsula in which all the nations have equal rights. 
Thus, for example, if European Turkey, Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece and Romania 
uruted to form one state in which all would enjoy equal rights — this would be a 
Balkan federation. 

The idea of the creation of a Balkan federation out of the Balkan peoples is 
not new. At one time, the Balkan federation was the standard of the Radicals in 
Serbia.” Before the liberation of Bulgaria, the most eminent Bulganan revolu- 
tionanes proselytised the idea of a Balkan federation. However, the idea of a 
Balkan federation has really emerged after the coup in Turkey. 

Today, the idea of the Balkan federation is most of all advocated by the So- 


39. Rabotacherka likra, 15 March 1909. Translated from the Bulganan by Andreja Zivkowe The 
first editor of Rabetuicheska Iskra (Werkeri' Spark, 1909-11) was Vanl Glavinov (1869-1929), the 
psoncer of socialism in Macedonia. 

40. The Serban Radical Pasty, founded in 1881 by the followers of the socialist Svetozar: Mark- 
ove, waged s bitter struggle agunst the Obrenović despotism, laying the bass for constitu- 
ponal government in Serba after 1903. By this time, it had become the party of government, 
and in this capacity was to lead Serbis to victory in the Halkan Wars of 1912-13. 
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dal Demovrats as the only true means of protecting the autonomy and independ- 
ence of the Balkan peoples, of achieving their national unification and of estab- 
lishing the best conditions for their progress and development. And indeed a 
Balkan federation would establish a great Balkan state that would protect the 
national independence of the peoples that would constitute it, and in this way 
would obtain the most important conditions enabling their economic and politi- 
cal development, because such a state would offer up a wide terrain for the rapid 
development of their productive forces. However, today non-socialists also 
portray themselves as being for the Balkan federation, for example, the people 
from the People's Federative Party around the paper, Narodnya Voha." How- 
ever, they only appear to be for it, mainly just to be able to offer some kind of 
opposition to the followers of the Clubs,“ who, of course, do not want to hear a 
single word spoken of the Balkan federation, as they are pure Bulgarian ‘patn- 
ots’. As for how they understand the Balkan federation and the means for real- 
ising, creating 1t — about thus, like all the other pett-bourgeois crackpots that 
present themselves as its supporters, the followers of Narodnya Volya are com- 
pletely silent. 

The Balkan federation is only possible as a democratic Balkan repubhc. But, pre- 
cisely for this reason, none of the bourgeois or petit-bourgeois parties in the 
Ottoman Empire are fighting for such a Balkan federation, and are never going 
to fight for one. And indeed, neither the Young Turks nor the Ottoman Liberal 
Party” intend to fight for a Balkan federation. On the contrary, both are bigoted 
Ottoman nationabsts, or, to be precise, are imbued with old-Turk Ottoman 
ideas. And these are the two most influential and powerful parties in the Otto- 
man Empire, and their ideals exclude any thought of a Balkan federation. 

However, the parties of the other nationalities in the Ottoman Empire are 
also far from this same idea as they too represent the aspirations and desires of 
classes that neither understand nor are capable of understanding the idea of the 
Balkan federation. Let us take, for example, the party of the Bulganan Constitu- 
tional Clubs,“ or the party associated with The Peophe's Will. The first is the party 
of the merchant-industrialist and the usurer-entreprcneur class, or of the Bul- 
ganan bourgeoisie in Macedonia and Thrace; the second is the party of the class 


41. The People’s Federative Party (Bulganan Secon) was the party of the IMRO left in 1909-10, 
but led by a group of Bulganan, ex-Narrow, Broad soczalist mtellectuals. It defended revolu- 
tionary Ottoman patnonsm, and in 1909 sent voluntcem to fight the counter-revolution m 
Constantinople. Its paper, The Prepie's Wil (1909-10) was edited by Angel Tomov, a member 
of the (Jewish) Workers’ Federation of Salonika (1909-18) and Duratúûr Viahov (1878-1953), 
Secretary of the PFP and its parhamentary deputy 

42 The Unson of Bulganan Constiruuonal Clubs (1908-1910) was the party of the IMRO nght 
wing and the Macedoruan-Bulganan bourgeosie and intelligentsia. More or less hostile to the 
revolunon, it adopted a wait-and-see policy, while remaining in close contact with Sofia 

43. Osmanl Abrar Firkasi, led by Prince Sabaheddin (1877-1948), a member of the royal famiy and 
former Young Turk It advocated decentralisation of the empire and in the area of foreign 
policy, a Balkan confederation. It wes probably the uutigatot of the counter-revolution of 
Apni 1909, which it was unable to control, and threatened to go beyond therr Lmited am of 
overtuerung the Young Turk dictatorship, until & was crushed by the Young Turks. 

4 See note 42 shove. 
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of petty artisans and peasants. But both these classes were permeated, and with 
the new constitutional era today are that much more permeated, with pure Bul- 
garian nationalism, that is to say, with the nationalism of the Bulganan bourgeon- 
sie in general, which has a great influence over the petit-bourgeoisie. Precisely 
because of this, even when they present themselves as supporters of the Balkan 
federation, these two bourgeois parties can never be fighters for the Balkan fed- 
eration, as the classes, interests and aspirauons which they represent will never 
join the fight for it. 

What has been said of the Bulgarian bourgeois and petit-bourgeois parties in 
Macedonia and Thrace also concems the parties of the other nationalities in the 
same provinces. We witness endless savage nationalist struggles that are incited 
and supported by precisely these parties, and are based on the same classes on 
which the Bulgarian parties are based. And it is from these parties that the vari- 
ous Hamids, Coburgs, Karageorgeviches, Carols and other sultans, kings and 
emperors on the Balkan Peninsula, who naturally oppose and will continue to 
oppose any Balkan federation, draw their strength.“* Other forces and foreign 
states, that similarly have no interest in the realisation of the Balkan federation, 
draw their strength from the same partes. 

The Balkan federation can only be realised by a reevdution. But it is already clear 
from the above that neither the bourgeois nor the petit-bourgeois classes will 
join such a revolution. And the ‘Young Turk’ revolution has ended with the 
passing of power into the hands of the landowning class and its party. It will not 
go any further, except insofar as it will increasingly declare stself against the 
revolution. And then who will put the revolugon back on its feet and create the 
Balkan federaton? 

It is clear that the revolution and the realisation of the Balkan federation can 
only be accomplished by a prokfanat that is conscious and powerful, and by a revolutron- 
ary social democratic party. That’s why solving the task of the Balkan federation will 
only be possible when the proletanat of all the Balkan states organises itself 
separately from the bourgeois and petit-bourgeois parties, into an sadependent class 
organisation, imbued with the teachings of its class, and with a socaks! spirit. It is 
vital for the cause of the Balkan federation that the workers in Turkey, that ts, 
the Ottoman proletariat, achieve this. 

There is no doubt that the proletariat in the Balkans, and in the Ottoman 
Empire in general, will only become a force capable of solving this task — and 
of pulling towards it all those elements from the bourgeoisie and pent- 
bourgeoisie responsive to such ideas — at a higher stage of capitalist society. 
Because, if today the idea of the Balkan federation looks unrealisable, the reason 
for it lies in the economic backwardness of the Balkan peoples. 


45. The Saxe-Coburg-Gotha dynasty ruled Bulgaria duning 1887-1946. Prince Karl of Hohenzol- 
lemn-Segmanngen was crowned King Carol 1 of Romania (1866-1914), the dynasty continued as 
rulers of Romanu until 1947. The Karadordevié dynasty ruled Serbia dunng 1842-58 and 
1903-45. 
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The Nationalist Struggles and 
Socialism 


HE struggles of the various nationalities here in Turkey continued even 

after the Hurriyet.” These struggles were and are most murderous in the 
European vilayets, and chiefly in Macedonia. And today, just as before the Hur- 
niyet, a savage struggle of irreconcilable hatreds is being waged between Greeks 
and Bulgarians, between Bulgarians and Serbs, between Vlachs and Greeks, etc. 

There 1s not a shadow of doubt that the domestic nationalist struggles are 
exceptionally harmful for the whole empire. They were the cause and pretext for 
the consolidation of the Hamidian despotism and for its perpetuation over the 
course of 30 years, just as for the constant interference of foreign states in the 
internal affairs of Turkey. Today they present not only a barrier for the proper 
development of the empire, but also a great danger for its future and its very 
existence. And that is why today our rulers, that is to say, the Young Turks, are 
putting all their efforts into forestalling this danger. Will they be able, however, 
to ward off this evil? 

There are naive people here at home who think that national enmutes can be 
overcome through consistent appeals to the quarrelling parties to renounce their 
hatred and embrace the new, universal nationalism and patnotism of the Young 
Turks, that is, the Ottoman national ideal. But the nationalist struggles can never 
be eliminated by these means. As long as the Bulganan Empire,” the Greek, 
Serbian and Romanian kingdoms exist, and as long as, on the other hand, there 
are states like Austria, Germany, England and Italy that openly wish to extend 
theist markets into Turkey, into Macedonia, and those like Russia that seek to 
control the keys to the Black Sea; as long as our rulers make use of the policy of 
old Turkey that continues even today — the nationalist struggles in Macedomua 
will never cease. 

And the truth is that whatever the Bulganan, Greek, Serbian and Romanian 
nationalists and their parues in Macedonia say, they will never renounce their 
nationalism or national patriousm. Bulgara, Greece, Serbia and Romania can 
never, under any circumstances, fail to support their national aspirations in Ma- 
cedonia, because to do so would mean renouncing their nght to life and their 
very existence. On the other hand, the Great Powers interested in Turkish mar- 
kets, especially Austria and Germany, who are preparing themselves to fall upon 
Salonika and Asia Minor, will never abandon their policy, and for this reason will 


46. — sha likra (Workers Spark), 15 July 1909. Translated from the Bulgaran by Andreja 
ivkovic. 
47. Hurnyet in Turkish means ‘freedom’, and thus here the proclamation of the consututional era 
in Turkey. 
48. Bulgana declared itself an empire on prochaming t3 independence frum Turkey in October 1908 
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always exploit national nvalries and will incite them to the point of irreconcilable 
hatred in order to hold our rulers in complete dependence, and prevent ‘the sick 
man’ (Turkey) from ever recovering. 

But the greatest tragedy of all is that our very own rulers, that is, the Young 
Turks, are employing the old tactic of fanning national hatreds. They ostensibly 
strive to eliminate the latter, but in reality the work of their parliament until now 
leads precisely to the perpetuation of national hatreds. Such is the case with the 
law on the Church school question in Macedonia,” and with the amendments 
made to the constitution that prohibit associations and parties with national 
aims. Firstly, instead of eliminating national ovalnes, they strengthen them even 
more. With the banning of organisations with nationalist aims, parliament evi- 
dently wishes to remove the possibility of establishing nationalist partes, think- 
ing that this will tam them into Ottomans, and that it will weld them into a sin- 
gie all-Ottoman unit. Our rulers pursue the same goal with the law on education 
tn the empire. However, this whole policy leads precisely to results contrary to 
those intended. In fact, it awakens nationalist aspirations, and gives the neigh- 
bouring states a pretext to intensify their nationalist aspirations and rivalries. In 
this way, the policy of our rulers comes down to distracting our attention away 
from the fundamental reforms that really can establish the conditions for the 
correct development of the state, and keeping us occupied with nationalist 
problems, which it fuels under a new guise. 

It is obvious that, given the above conditions, appeals and bombastic 
specches for equality and fraternity amongst all nationalities will not make them 
give up their nationalist struggles and merge with the Ottoman nationalist 
stream. This will not only fail to eliminate nationalist rivalries, but, on the con- 
trary, will merely fuel them. Only the working class, by becoming class-con- 
scious and through its struggle, can overcome nationalist conflicts in Turkey. In 
reality, nationalist hatreds here find their greatest support among the workers. 
For here in the big cities, and chiefly in places where political life is most vigor- 
ous, the working class makes up the majonty of the people. However, they lack 
class-consciousness, and they are imbued with the same nationalist prejudices as 
their masters. The workers are members of the nationalist parties of their mas- 
ters. If our workers separated from these patties, organised independently and 
fought for their class and its ideals, then nationalist struggles would lose their 
intensity, and even their basis in life. But for the working class to become a class 
for itself and fight independently, it must become class-conscious, and this 
means embracing the socialist ideal, socialism. And that is why it is socialism that 
will help get rid of nationalist rivalries among us. The more the workers become 
imbued with socialism — and this means class-consciousness — the sooner the 
basis of nationalist struggles among us will be eroded. 


49. The Young Turks sought to centralise the education system by creating a system of inspection 
to oversee the largely Church-admuniatered schools of the non-Muslim nationalities, and by 
impoarng the teaching of Turkish in the schools at al) levels. The um was to ‘Ottomanise’ (that 
m, Tuckify) non-Mushms. 
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A splendid example of how the class struggle of the workers cuts the ground 
from under nationalist struggles is the workers’ meeting in Salonika, and the 
protest meetings of workers organisations in all the larger working-class urban 
centres against the law on trade unions and strikes.*" Strikes demonstrate the 
same thing. In all these cases, the workers of various nations and faiths forget 
about national differences and conduct a common struggle. But, despite all this, 
our workers’ movement still lacks class-consciousness. This is why workers for- 
get their national and religious differences only bnefly as a result of some com- 
mon misfortune. Thus, they still do not have their own independent class par- 
ties, and so their struggle is still not a class struggle; the working class has still 
not become conscious of itself as a class for itself. Socialist propaganda and agi- 
tation, the spreading of socialism, of the socialist teaching is necessary precisely 
here. Socialism will elevate the working class from a class in itself to an organ- 
ised class that will once and for all pull the rug from under the destructive na- 
nonalist struggles that are waged today by various bourgeois-patriotic parties and 
which poison the minds of the working class. To conclude — Long live social- 
ism among the workers! 


50. On 19 June 1909, a demonstration called by the Workers’ Federation of Saloruks saw 6000 
Salonika workers march against the law on trade usuons and strikes. 

Si. Trade unions were banned in the pubbe sector, compulsory arbutranon was witroduced, and 
strike action was made extremely difficult. 
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V: The Annexation of 
Bosnia by Austria- 
Hungary in 1908 


International Socialism and the 
Right to National Self- 
Determination 


Introduction 


T the Congress of Berlin of 1878, following Turkey’s defeat by Russia in 
the war of 1877-78, the Great Powers agreed to the military occupation of 
the Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina (plus the Sandjak of Novi Pazar)! 
by Austria-Hungary to counterbalance the establishment of an autonomous Bul- 
garia under Russian control. Although Bosnia remained nominally Ottoman, in 
reality the region became an Austro-Hungarian colony, and a byword for repression. 
By 1908, however, the relatively strong position Austna-Hungasy had held in the 
Balkans since 1878 was under threat. In particular, Serbia had freed itself from 25 
years of Austrian semi-colonial domination when the pro-Habsburg Obrenović mon- 
archy was overthrown in 1903, and replaced by the pro-Russtan Karadjordjevic dy- 
nasty. Given the large Serb population of Bosnia,’ not to mention the Slav peo- 
ples of the Empire more generally, the example of Serbia was seen by the 
Habsburgs as a challenge to the Empire’s prestige, if not to its very existence. 
Determined to re-establish the Monarchy’s position in the Balkans, Baron 
Achrenthal’ was appointed Austrian foreign minister in October 1906. His strat- 


1. The strip of land that then separated the newly-independent Serbia from Montenegro — and 
thus from the Adnatic Sea. It also knked Bosna to the reat of Turkey's Empire in Europe. 

2 The populanon of Bosnss-Herzegovina in 1910 was approxumately 850 000 Serbs (42 per 
cent), 650 000 Muslims (34 per cent) and 400 000 Croats (2! per cent). See Robert A Kann 
The Multinational Empire, Volume 2 Cokanbis University Press, 1950), p304. 

3. Baron Alon Lexa von Achrenthal (1854-1912) was Austnan fore maruster dunng 1906-12 
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cgy was essentially one of expansion castwards, as and when the opportunity 
arose, into the impenal vacuum created by the progressive retreat of Turkey-in- 
Europe. In January 1908, Aehrenthal secured permission from Turkey to build a 
railway link from Bosnia through the Sandjak of Novi Pazar to Kosovo, from 
where the existing railway line fan directly to the Turkish port of Salonika on the 
Aegean Sea (today Greek Thessalonica). Then, on 5 October 1908, with the 
Ottoman Empire weakened by the turmoil of the Young Turk Revolution of 
July, Achrenthal proclaimed the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, provoking 
an international crisis that threatened to engulf the Balkans in war, if not Europe 
as a whole. 

The annexation crisis revealed significant differences between the Austrian’ 
and Serbian social democrats. Although they both opposed it, the Austrians stu- 
diously avoided raising the right to national self-determination for Bosnia out of 
a fear that such a demand would have negative implications for the Habsburg 
Empire's integrity, which they were keen to preserve. By contrast, the Serbs 
supported Bosnia’s right to self-determinanon by plebiscite. 

The position adopted by the Austrian social democrats was the natural con- 
sequence of their policy on the national question within the Monarchy. At their 
conference in Brünn in 1899 (today, Brno in the Czech Republic), the Austrians 
adopted a policy of reorganising the Habsburg Empire into a democratic fed- 
eration of nations based on ethnic territories with national autonomy.® This was 
a thoroughly reformist strategy, and in no sense a revolutionary one. Indeed, the 
party consciously set itself up as the sole true defender of the Empire's integrity, 
stopping only to cloak that defence in internationalist garb. As Karl Kautsky, 
himself of Austro-Czech ongin, wrote in 1898, Austrian Social Democracy “ as 
an international party’ had to oppose national conflicts by advocating ‘in Austria 
a policy which upholds the Empire in its entirety and fights against everything 
that would lead to its disintegration’.’ In what was already a German-Austnan- 
led party,® which held fast to the orthodoxy that Russia was, as in Marx's day, 


4. Railways in the penuuula were the subject of intense mpera) rivalry at the time. Russia 

wanted to build a Danube-Adnauc railway, which Serbea supported. Italy wanted to extend the 

Salonika rabway to Vioré on the Albanian Adnatic coast. The significance of these plans bears 

comparison with present-day plans to construct teans-Balkan od pipelines. 

The Hunganan Social Democratic Party was entirely separate from the Austrian. 

See Kann, The Matinahoaul Empir, Volume 2, op at, p155 foe the main points of the pro- 

gramme By remaining silent on what powers the autonomucs would have, the final pro- 

gramme hid duagreement between the centralist Austnan Germans, who wanted to but 
autonomy to cultural matters only, and the Czechs and Poles, who wanted to extend them to 
economuc ones. 

7. Nochmals der Kampf der Natonahtaten in Osterreich’ (‘Once Again on the Struggle of Na- 
Gonalities in Austria), Die Neme Zeit, no 25, 1898. Thus was preceded by Kautsky's original arti- 
cle Der Kampf der Nationabtaten und das Staatsrecht m Osterteich’ [The Struggle of Na- 
ponalines and State Right in Austna’], Dw Nem Zeit, nos 17-18, 1897. These articles provoked 
a debate and had an important influence on the Brinn programme. 

8 GDH Cole observed of the Austrian Pasty that ‘its leadership was mainly German, its thought 
and its culture were German, st was subject to powerful mftucnces feom the larger German 
Socratist Party beyond the frontiera of the Austnan Expire. [ts very concepuon of what a So- 
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the evil empire par exrelkence, and thus that Austria-Hungary had to be preserved 
as an essential bulwark against it, the policy of national autonomy served in 
practice to reinforce German-centrist tendencies among Austrian social demo- 
crats and feed submissive accommodation to the Habsburg ruling class.’ 

When confronted with the annexation in 1908, the party’s oppouttion to it 
was not only confined to parliamentary speeches and resolutions. It was also 
circumscribed in advance by the narrow framework of the Brinn programme. 
Its leader, Viktor Adler,® lamely resorted to demanding a democratic constitu- 
tion for Bosnia within the Empire in the party's official parliamentary resolution 
on the crisis, a demand that amounted to de facto recognition of the annexation. 
One historian has summarised the Austrian party's position thus: ‘At no time did 
the Socialists advocate full self-determinaton for the peoples of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, for they believed that such a programme would weaken the 
Habsburg monarchy and open the way for further Russian intervention in the 
Balkans." 

The first article in this Section, ‘Austria's Foreign Policy and Social Democ- 
racy’, which appears here in an edited form, was written by Otto Bauer, one of 
Austro-Marxism’s leading theoreticians of the national question, in October 
1907. Bauer’s major work on the national problem, The Question of Nationalities 
and Social Democracy, had appeared in that year, in which he reaffirmed the guid- 
ing principle of patty policy that ‘national autonomy must necessarily be the 
programme of all nations, classes, and parties that have an interest in the survival 
of Austria’."? Bauer's article accurately represents dominant feeling in the party 


ciakst party ought to be was a German conception, modified to suit the condibons of a mult- 
national State...’ (A Hestery of Sesakit Thought: Volume 3, Part 2 — The Second Internutional 1889. 
1914 (London, 1956), p520) 

9. The strong parbamentary progress of Auatnan Social Democracy was ironically regarded by 
the Monarchy ‘as a gan for the state’ because of the party's uleulogical ròle as a unifying force. 
This led to talk of so-called Barg (Court) socialism See Oscar Jeszi, The Dusatution of ibe 
Hobiburx Monarchy (Chicago, 1961), pin. 

10. Viktor Adler (1852-1918) was the leader of the Ausman Soca) Democratic Party from 1888 and 
founder of Arhater Zeitung m 1889. He later supported Austna-Hungary dunng the Fust Work! War. 

11. Ruth D Rocbke-Berens, ‘Austrian Socal Democrats Foreign Policy and the Bosnian Cans of 
1908’, Austrian History Yearbook, Volumes 17-18, 1981-1982, pp104-23. See alzo her Asirian 
Social Demacrate Thought an the Nationakty Quettion and Foreign Poly 1890.1914 (unpublished 
PhD thems, Marquette University, 1976). 

12 Otto Bauer, The Ouertren of Netenahties and Seca! Demeray (University of Minnesota Press, 
2000, p403. This is the first translation into English of thus work. (It shouk! be noted that 
Bauct was opposed to the Brinn programme's femitenal divion of the Monarchy on ethnic 
lines. Taking tus cue from Kari Renner, Bauer argued that national cultural autonomy shoukd 
be based on ‘the personality principle’, that is, treated as a non-terntonal personal matter — 
like affihavon to a religon — which could be expressed through nanonal cultural societies set 
up anywhere.) In recent years, some Marxists have tumed to Bauer's work for guidance on 
how to resolve national stnfe. Sec Claudie Weill, L Teternationak ot [autre (Pans, 1987) and Ali- 
chac! Löwy, Fatherisad or Mather Earth? (London, 1998). But dazzled by Bauer's teory of na- 
tional autonomy, few have stopped to conader where his commitment to the terntorial integ- 
mty of the Habsburg Empire led tum and others in fractie. Take his hosubty to Hunganan in- 
dependence and the left gloss he gave to support for the Habsburg Crown sending ‘its army 
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on Austaa’s relations with the Balkans prior to the annexation. Three points 
stand out: firstly, Bauer's claim that the Balkan nations could have been drawn 
into the Empire and their national aspirations sausfied szthin it if only a policy of 
free trade and national cultural autonomy had been adopted, a position that 
amounted to little more than a cultural version of Achrenthal’s imperial expan- 
stonssm,; secondly, that the working class supported the Monarchy's alliance with 
Germany because it guaranteed peace in Europe against Russia; and thirdly, that 
Tsansm was still the most dangerous enemy of democracy. Bauer's failure to 
treat Austria-Hungary as an unpenalist state is revealed in a telling footnote on 
Eduard Bernstein, the German social democrat who had recently advocated a 
socialist colonial policy and had praised the Habsburg colonial administration in 
Bosnia. Rather than attack Bernstein’s colonialism, Bauer instead flatly denies 
that Bosnia ts a colony like Briush India or the Belgian Congo. 

Bauer's position lies in stark contrast with the next article in this section, 
‘Austria-Hungary in the Balkans’, by arguably the most important Marxist ever 
to have come out of Serbia, Dimitrije Tucović. Written in February 1908, eight 
months before the annexation, following Achrenthal’s announcement of the 
construction of the Sandjak railway, Tucović sees the railway plan as the expres- 
sion of Austro-Hungarian impenal designs on the Balkans, and as the prelude to 
territorial expansion into the peninsula. Where Bauer continued to see Russia as 
the greatest danger in the Balkans, Tucović argues that relations in the Balkans 
had changed since Marx's day by pointing out that since the Congress of Berlin, 
when Austna occupied Bosnia, the Habsburg Empire had become the foremost 
imperial threat in the region. And where Bauer saw Austria’s alliance with Ger- 
many as a peaceful bulwark against Russia, Tucović astutely observes that two 
imperialist blocs — Germany, Austria and Turkey on the one hand, and Britain, 
France and Russia on the other — had formed, neither of which could recom- 
mend themselves to the working class." 

Tucović was studying in Berlin when he wrote ‘Austria-Hungary in the Bal- 
kans’. He unsuccessfully tried to get his article published in Vorwarts, the daily 
newspaper of the German Social Democratic Party. In his letter of 7 February 
1908 to his Serbian party comrade Dragiša Lapčević, which appears next in this 
section, Tucović writes of his distress at the refusal to publish the article. Ac- 
knowledging with resignation his own powerlessness in the circumstances, he 
nevertheless provides a lucid analysis of the ant-Russian obsession in the Ger- 
man party that lay behind the article’s rejection. It finally appeared in Radničke 
Nowne, the Serbian party's daily, on 20 February. 


into Hungary in order to reconquer it for the empue, but t will mscribe upon its flags: Uncor- 
rupted universal and equal suffrage Right of coalinon for the agoculnural workers! Nabonal sutonomy! 
it will oppose the idea of the independent Hunganan nabon-state with the sica of the United Sams of 
Great Austra’ Thad, p45) Here bes the theory of nabonal sutonomy revealed as the practice of na- 
sonal oppression; here sits Austro-Marxism in the saddle behind the Habsburg Crown! 

13. Bauer's atucle had just been senabsed in the Serbuan paper, Kuadeiee Nesta, on 10, 12, 15 and 
17 January 1908. 
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The Serbian Social Democratic Party was much preoccupied with the Bos- 
nian question in the run-up to the annexation in 1908. In August, determined to 
protest against the repression of the workers’ movement there, and to draw at- 
tention to the colonial nature of Austnan rule, the party sent a Memorandum on the 
Political Situation of the Workers’ Movement in Bosnia and Herzegovina to the Interna- 
tional Socialist Bureau, the headquarters of the Second International. As Tu- 
covic said at the Central Committee meeting which decided to draft the Memo- 
randum, it was primanily directed at the Austrian soctal democrats, so that their 
party ‘would not have to get its information from the bought-off Viennese press, 
and could clearly see Austaa-Hungary’s desire to colonise the Balkans’. The 
Croatian social democrats of the Habsburg Empire were invited to sign the 
Memorandum, but they refused. Their leader, Vitomir Korač," met the Serbian 
party leadership in July, when he maintained that conditions in Bosnia were not 
ss bad as they claimed. To Tucovic’s argument that Bosnia had to win autonomy 
and a parliament, Korać tellingly reped: ‘Bosma will never obtain any kind of 
autonomy until it is annexed to Austria." 

The annexation of 5 October 1908 was greeted in Serbia by mass nationalist 
demonstrations, and the heightened tensions led Austma-Hungary and Serbia to 
the brink of war. 

On 9 October, the next article in this section, entitled ‘War?’, appeared as a 
leader in Arbeiter-Zeitung, the daily newspaper of the Austnan social democrats.” 
In his autobiography, My Lf, Leon Trotsky recounted: 


During my meetings with the Balkan Socialists — one of whom was 
Dmitry Tutsovitch [Dimitnye Tucović] who later was killed as an officer 
in the Balkan War — I had heard indignant complaints to the effect that 
all the Serbian bourgeois press was quoting the chauvinist outbursts of 
the Arbeiter-Zeitung with a malicious delight, in proof of the fact that the 
international solidarity of workers was no more than a fraudulent tale."* 


The focus and tone of ‘War?’ is a clear example of one such chauvinist outburst. 


14. Dimitaje Tucovid, Sarasa Deke [Collected Works (Belgrade, 1975), Volume 2, p165. 

15. Vitomir Korać (1877-1941), the leader of Croatian somal democrats, was m fact a Habsburg 
Serb. He became minster in the first postwar Yugoslav government, and thereafter a leading 
member of the smail, reforrnest Yugoslav Socialist Party. 

16. Enver Redixt, Axitromarksiçam i jagorhnenske pitani L4asireMarcasm and the South Shar Ouestion| 
(Belgrade, 1977), p380. 

17. We have not been able to establish the authorshup of this kader, but it was probably esther 
Friedrich Austerlitz (1862-1931), editor of Arbester: Zeitung from 1895 to 1931, or Karl Leuthner 
(1869-1944), foreign affairs editor from 1897 to 1934, notonous for hia socal unperiaks: 
views. Trotsky recounts that when he wrote a ‘very cautious and tempered article’ attacking 
Leuthner, a funous Orno Bauer confronted him with this revealing outburst, What importance 
have Leitner's [Leuthner’s} arucles?... Foreign pobcy does not exist for Austna-Hungary. No 
worker ever reads about it. It has not the slightest importance.’ (Leon Trotsky, Afy Lif, Lon- 
don, 1975, p218) Troteky’s article was ‘Natronalpsychologic oder klassenkamp{?’ ["National 
Psychology or Class Struggic?}, Die Nene Zet, Volume 27, Part 1, 1908-09. 

18. Afy Lif, op cit, pp217-8 
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Instead of attacking the annexation, the writer arrogantly ridicules Serbia and 
rejects its right to protest on the basis that it was not a signatory to the Treaty of 
Berlin of 1878! This overnding imperialist tone is tempered only in the last two 
paragraphs by some criticism of Achrenthal. 

On the very same day, the Serbian party’s first public statement of its posi- 
tion, written by Tucović and entitled “What We Say’, also appeared in Radničke 
Nosins. Here Tucović demands the right to self-determination by plebiscite for 
Bosnia, and provides an incisive survey of unpenalism as a global system of 
capitalist oppression and exploitation, of which the Austro-Hungarian Empire is 
treated as an integral part. At the same time, he rejects Serbian militarism as the 
road to liberation, and argues for resistance based on popular struggle from be- 
low by the Bosnians themselves. 

The Serbian socialists were deeply dismayed by the attitude of the Austrian 
party on Bosnia. In 1910, true to the Serbian party's policy of addressing cross- 
party disagreements privately,’ Tucović took up the dispute at the Copenhagen 
Congress of the Second International, the first held since the annexation. There 
Tucović attacked the Austrian party for failing to stand up for the nights of small 
nations. The leading Austrian social democrat, Karl Renner, replied, claiming 
that the party had opposed the annexation by standing up for Bosnian auton- 
omy, and had been neither on the side of Austria nor Serbia in the crisis. But 
where Tucović clearly understood Bosnian autonomy to mean exercise of the 
right to self-determination by plebiscite, Renner understood it altogether differ- 
ently to mean autonomy only within the confines of the Habsburg Empire, a 
positon that effectively emasculated any rerl opposition to the annexation.” It is 
not difficult to see why Friednch Adler later said of Renner that for him ‘the 
Austrian state is the highest principle’. The speeches of Tucović and Renner at 
Copenhagen appear below, and bring this section to a close. 

The position of Austrian Social Democracy during the annexation of Bosnia 
demonstrates how their identification with the territorial integrity of the Hab- 
sburg Empire and their refusal to support the night of national self-determi- 
nation to the point of secession if so desired bred and reinforced reformist ac- 


19. There were departures from this policy. Central Committee member Zivota Djurkoné Q- 
1914) published a book about Bosnia in French attacking the Austrian social democrats. See 
Ziv N Dyourkovitch, Besar et Hergrgorene (Belgrade, 1908), Dugan Popović criuciaed Djurkovic 
for gang pubbc on the delicate question of relabons between the parties of the Second Interabonal 
See Dukan Popović, Sabre Deia (Colbcted Wark (Belgrade, 1975), pp349-50. Yet Popović wrote a 
lung ‘Letter from Serbs’ also cntciauig the Auatnan and German socia) democrats in La Pex. 
pa, the paper of the Belgian socal democrats in November 1908 (ibid, pp274-83). 

20. Despite this, Tucov does not appear to have grasped that his ultimate vision of national 
autonomy as the basis of a post-revolutionary Balkan federabon was quae different from the 
Austro- Marxist advocacy of national autonomy in order to preserve the Habsburg Empire by 
reforming it. That the battle ines between reform and revolution were not clear to him can be 
seen from the fact that he renewed Rennec’s works on the nabonal question favourably for 
Serbian readers well after 1908. 

21, Unstered by Fnedrich Adler (1879-1960), son of party leader, Viktor, at his inal for assassinating 
the Habsburg Prime Minuster m 1916. Unlike his father, Fnednch was anu-war. See Charles A 
Gulick, Assia: From Habsburg to Hitkr, Volume 2 (Berkeley, 1948), 91372. 
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commodation to the Habsburg ruling class and state. The Austro-Marnist idea of 
national autonomy adopted at Brinn was deceptively attractive on the level of 
theory. In practice, however, it led Austrian Social Democracy into a tacit alliance 
with the Habsburgs and, ultimately, into support for the First World War. In the 
end, as one historian has bluntly noted: ‘German nationalism tnumphed over the 
democratic ideal of national self-determinaton.”” After the Monarchy's collapse 
in 1918, however, both Karl Renner and Otto Bauer became enthusiastic sup. 
porters of German-Austnan national self-determination in the form of Anschluss 
with Germany.” This pan-German element to their thinking led Renner publicly 
to advocate a yes vote in Hitler’s plebiscite on Asschtus with Nazi Germany in 
April 1938, while Bauer gave his approval from exile shortly before his death.* 
By contrast, the Serbian social democrats, by supporting Bosnia’s right to 
self-determination by plebiscite, put themselves in a position to oppose the im- 
penalist act of annexation without succumbing to the aggrandising nationalism 
propagated by their own ruling class. Bosnia's fate, they argued, should be de- 
termined by the Bosnians and by them alone. As we shall see, the party was thus 
able to avoid infection by the nationalist virus, and in 1914, as the Habsburgs 
mobilised against Serbia, unlike its Austnan sister party, it stood firm in opposi- 
tion to impenalist war. 
Dragan Plavšić 


Otto Bauer 
Austria's Foreign Policy and 
Social Democracy” 


VO great principles determine the attitude of the working class to the 
problems of foreign policy. Firstly, the working class demands that foreign 
policy should be put at the service of an economic policy that encourages the 


22, Rocbke-Berens, Aamen Sena! Democrate Furta Polxy and the Boran Criss of 1908, op cit, 
p123. 

23. Bauer's convermon to support for the right of national self-determinanon came only after it 
became obvious that the Habsburg Ermpire was doomed, as he admitted in his The Ausinen 
Revolution (London, 1925), p31. Trotsky later wrote: That programme which dunng the pre- 
ceding decades should have mspired the struggle of the proletanat against the Hapsburgs and 
the ruling bourgeowe was now brought in as the instrument of self-preservation for the nation 
which had dominsted yesterday, but was to-day in danger from the bberated Slavic peoples... 
(Leon Trotsky, The History of the Rasnita Revolution, London, 1977, p911) 

24. Bauer argued that the wheel of history could not be tumed back See his ‘Ostermchs Ende’, 
Der Kampf, Apal 1938. 

25. From Der Kampy, | January 1908. Translated from the German by Mike Jones. 
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growth of industry, increases opportunities for work, and facilitates and cheap- 
ens our supply of food and raw matenals. Secondly, the working class demands 
a peace policy. If the working class everywhere fights against every bellicose 
policy of conquest, how much more must it do so in Austria, which can never 
conduct a people’s war? This is because Austna cannot conduct a war that 
would force whole nations into fratncidal battle with their compatnots. Abso- 
lunst Austna, which does not allow the people to decide on war and peace, 
whose mulitary organisation has reduced the youth of the nation to a mere tool 
in alien hands, may be able to conduct wars; a democratic Austna can pursue no 
other policy but that of peace. 

Since Kénniggratz and Sedan,” the foreign policy of the Monarchy has es- 
sentially been a Balkan policy. The changing fortunes of the Balkan peoples 
stand in close reciprocal relation with changes in our foreign policy. Therefore 
let us first look briefly at the South-Eastern lands, chumed up by numerous 
bloody battles, on which so many decisions about our future rest! 

In the South-East, a mighty process of radical change has for a century been 
continuously and irresistibly taking place. Greece, Romania and Serbia have long 
since thrown off the Turkish yoke; Bosnia and Egypt, Bulgaria and Eastem Ru- 
melia, Crete and Cyprus remain ted to the empire of the Sultan by the loosest 
bonds. In Macedonia and Old Serbia,” revolt has been raging for years. To be 
sure, the mass of the peasantry still bear the yoke of the Turkish masters pas- 
sively. But the narrow educated stratum, the numerous immigrants who have 
come to know a better administration and judicial system in the Christan states, 
a tiny and yet to them so significant portion of Western culture, on their retum 
home long for liberation from Turkish rule. Without doubt, the revale of the 
Slav peasants against their Turkish masters and the Greek Church represents the 
first stage of development of that great process by which a subjugated people 
raises itsclf to a new cultural existence, a process entwined with the whole eco- 
nomic and social development of our time, which I have attempted to describe 
as the awakening of the non-histonc nations.” However, notwithstanding the 
rougher and less developed form that it takes, the ascent of the Macedonian 
peoples will be as barely permanently checked as was that of the Czechs, Slo- 
venes and Ruthenes in Austria, just as Hungary and Russia will be unable to 
keep the enslaved nations without rights and in cultural poverty. 

However, for Austria the impending collapse of Turkish power in Europe is 


26. The Battle of Konniggritz of 1866 was when Austrie was defeated by Biamarck's Prussia, and 
the Battle of Sedan of 1870 was when Prussia defeated France. Prussis’s nse led Austns to 
Turn its attenuons caatwards. 

Mainly Kosovo, the heartland of the medieval lungdoms of Serbia 

Otto Bauer, ‘Naconahtatenfrege and Sozraldemokrane’, Mara-Studua, Volume 2, pp 187, 429{f 
(special edibon, pp215, 494ff, Bauer's note), in the recent English translation, The Osestor of 
Natonakties sad Social Demomay, op cit, pp176, 448ff. The ‘non-hustoric’ peoples was a term 
used by Fredenck Engels to desenbe mainly the Slav peoples of Austna-Hungary and the Bal- 
kans who, because of their apparent lack of a state-creating history, were according to him 
destined to be absorbed by the ‘histonc’ peoples, such as the Germans and the Magyary Bauer 
is here implicitly acknowledjong that hsstory was disproving this theury. 
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a fact of great significance. How will this development of the Balkan peoples 
affect theirt compatriots in Austria, Hungary and Bosnia? Will the expansionist 
cravings of the Austrian imperialists lead the powers that be into the foolhardy 
bravado of a march on Salonika? Will we still have peace if Russia wants to un- 
furl its flag in Constantinople? So whether we stay at peace will be decided in the 
Balkans. For that reason the Austrian working class cannot remain indifferent to 
the problems of the Balkans. 

However it is not only our peace policy, but also our economic policy that 
points us to the Balkans. Close commercial ties bind us to the Balkan peoples. 
Our exports for 1905 to the Balkan states and Turkey represented a value of 
252.7 million crowns, that is 11.26 per cent of our total exports. To no other 
country — besides the German Empire — are so many goods exported from 
the Austro-Hungarian customs zone as to these; our exports to Asia, Africa, 
America and Australia amount to only 204 million crowns in total, that is, to 
about a fifth less than the exports to the Balkan states. In addition to these ex- 
ports there is a very considerable volume of maports. In 1905, we imported 
commodities to the value of 186.6 million crowns from the states of the Balkan 
Peninsula and the Turkish Levant, and hence more than from any other eco- 
nomic area except the German Empire and the United States; 8.6 per cent of 
our total imports come from the Balkan states. 

In spite of that, our economic policy was never aimed at binding us closer 
economically to the Balkan states. The Hungarian magnates and the Austnan 
agranians have, regardless of the export interests of our industry, always sought 
to hinder the food supply from the countries of the Lower Danube. A prelimi- 
nary convention of 1878 ought to have paved the way for complete customs 
union with Serbia, but the selfish Hungarian nobility rejected the valuable con- 
cession that Serbia wanted to grant us in return for the support afforded it by 
Austria-Hungary at the Congress of Berlin. Ever since our agrarian economic 
policy dragged us into the tariff war with Romania, we have permanently for- 
feited the powerful position achieved by our trade policy there. The trade 
agreement achieved so laboriously with Bulgana could not promote our exports 
effectively, as the agrarian tendencies of our economic policy made it impossible 
for our agents to obtain more valuable concessions. Every one of the countless 
hurdles that make the import of foodstuffs from the South-East more difficult 
not only makes meat and bread dearer for the Austnan consumers, but also hin- 
ders industnal exports. 

But not only have the agrarian axioms of our commercial policy made the 
establishment of friendly relations with the Balkan peoples difficult; moreover, 
our whole Balkan policy could not help but arouse deep distrust among the 
young peoples of the peninsula, and thereby weaken our economic and political 
position in the Balkans. Above all, the legiumust tradition of our policy worked 
towards this end — the Balkan peoples have had to take almost every step on 
the arduous path towards state independence against the objection and resis- 
tance of Austria. 

It is strange how precisely the fact that the Balkan peoples have compatriots 
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within the Monarchy was at the source of the hostility between Austria-Hungary 
and the Balkan states. It did not have to be so. The Hungaran Romanians and 
the Austman and Hungarian Serbs are on a higher cultural level than their com- 
patriots outside the Monarchy, and they enjoy the great advantage of a greater 
economic area, how easily could the cultural centre of these nations lie within 
our empire, how strong would the bond that binds the Balkan peoples to us be, 
if we had provided a school system for these young nations, if we had ensured 
them the free continued development of their culture within the framework of 
the Empire, and proved to them by deeds that freedom and legal security can go 
hand in hand! Instead of this, our rulers deny them national autonomy. The 
Magyar master enslaves Romanians and Serbs, a policy blinded by suspicion and 
fear, orchestrated by Roman clericalism, divides Croats and Serbs, and short- 
sightedness and narrow-mindedness make Dalmatia the poorest and most ne- 
glected province of the empire. Fear of the irredenta merely calls forth the irre- 
denta! 

Things have become even worse since the occupation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina.* Here Austria could have offered the Serbtan nation a great example of 
cultural development in a large terntory — which would necessarily have won 
Austna the hearts of the Balkan peoples. We have not done this: the Turkish 
agranan system is still in force in Bosnia; the peasant must still cede a third or 
even a half of his yield to the landlord; he is still threatened by arbitrary dispos- 
session. And the economic benefits that we brought to the province were not 
freely given, but forcibly unposed: we have not only subjected the province to a 
bureaucratc system that does not even implement the most prmutive pancipies 
of modern state administration — the justice system and the government are not 
even separated at the lowest ievel! — but we have even put the bureaucrats under 
the command of the army! We not only allow an unbndled military absolutism 
to hold sway in the provinces, but we deny even the municipalities any sem- 
blance of autonomy. And all this is despite the fact that the compatriots of the 
Bosniaks” in the East suffer no restraints on their freedom, and in the North, 
after all, at least benefit from the most clementary nghts of a constitutional state! 
Is it any wonder that the administration of Bosnia causes us to appear to the 
Balkan peoples as a conqueror, rather than as 2 bearer of culture? 


29. Eduard Bemstein has recently praised the Austro-Hungarian adminustraiion of Bosnia as a 
commendable enterprise of colonial cultural policy. Even if this were so, it would not help the 
pom: Bernstein is trying to prove: the adrurustreuon of Bosnia cannot be compared with that 
of a tropical colony, our trade with the populauon of the occupied provinces has a wholly dif- 
ferent character, and produces wholly different socal effects to the exploitation of South-West 
Africa or Cameroon, of Congo or India; finally, Austro-Hunganan rule tn Boana cannot there- 
fore be compared even with a typical capitsbst colonial policy, since the populanon of Bosna 
are compamots of two nabons of the Monarchy, and because their economic system and cul- 
ture is not so very different from that of our own South Slavs. (Bauer's note) 

30. ‘Bosniak’ was a term then associated with the Habsburg attempt to creste a Boeruan nation 
that was neither Serb, Croat nor Muslim, as a way of resisting Serbian clams in particular. To- 
day, the term specifically means the Bosnran Muslims. Bauer here adopta the term to mean the 
entire populauon of Bosnia. 
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In this way, our agrarian economic policy, the legitimist tendencies of our 
foreign policy, the unwise nationalities policy of Austria, the brutal national op- 
pression in Hungary, and finally mulitary-absolutist rule in Bosnia, have con- 
tributed to arousing hatred and distrust towards us in the Balkans — sentiments 
that are just as damaging to our commercial tes as to our political influence. 
Only the policy of free trade with the East, the policy of national autonomy, the 
policy of the respect for and inviolabrhty of national seff-determination both within the 
framework of the Monarchy and outside it, can create the necessary state of mind on 
which to base our Balkan policy. 

Thus the policy of the Austrian Social Democracy vis-a-vis the Balkan 
Question is not hard to determine. Its domestic policy of democracy and na- 
tional autonomy first of all opens up the possibility of friendly relations with our 
neighbours in the South-East; its struggle against the agrarian economic policy 
paves the way to economic relations that benefit the Balkan peoples just as 
much as us. However, the Austrian working class will oppose with all its might 
any policy of conquest in the Balkans. The suspicion that the Monarchy 1s plan- 
ning and preparing conquests tn the South is a perpetual source of distrust and 
hostility, and is the worst enemy of our trade in the Balkans; and any attempt at 
extending the frontiers of the Empire to the South or the East must inevitably 
involve us in violent military upheavals. Our peace policy and our economic 
policy exclude the idea of violent conquest in the Balkan Peninsula. 

The solid basis of the whole foreign policy of the Monarchy is the alkance with 
the German Empire. That this alliance protects the peace of Central Europe, and 
that friendly relanons promote our trade with Germany is, from the standpoint 
of the working class, its great ment; after all, we are so closely bound culturally 
and economically with no other state as with the German Empire. In 1905, 
45.47 per cent of our total exports and 37.42 per cent of our total imports were 
with Germany. One must also certainly note that the dissolution of the alliance 
would drive Germany into the arms of Russia, and make Austria a slave to Rus- 
sia; Tsarism, stained with the blood of the peoples, would become the unre- 
strained master of Europe. Our policy of peace, national economic development 
and democracy imposes on the workers of all nations the obligation not to un- 
dermine the alliance with Germany, 

Insofar as the alliance with Germany is an alliance with the German people, 
a support for peace and economic development, it corresponds to the needs of 
the Austrian workers. However, the working class will never allow the alliance of 
the peoples to become a conspiracy of the ruling class against the peoples. It 
cannot be the wish of the German workers in Austria to protect the rule of the 
Prussian-German junkers; the ruling class in the Empire 3s, after all, the deadly 
enemy of the German working class. Austria should not play ‘brilliant second!’ to 
the desire of German imperialism for world-political adventures. If German 
imperialism, whose only hope is our help, knows that it cannot expect our sup- 
port in its experiments, if it is isolated, then it will be deprived of all its possibili- 
ties for action. We cannot render a more valuable service to the German work- 
ers in the Empire, who have always struggled might and main for the mainte- 
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nance of peace, in the struggle against the ravenous hunger of German capital 
for new spheres of exploitation. We will faithfully carry out our duty as the ally 
of the Germany of peace, labour and science, whenever it is threatened by grave 
danger, the Germany of imperialism, the Germany of exploitation and oppres- 
sion, should not expect our, assistance if it seeks, against the will of the great 
majority of the German people, to set in motion an army of millions in order to 
open up new markets and new spheres of investment for capital. 

We must also shape our relations with Russia according to similar principles. 
We want to be faithful frends to the nations of the Russian Empire, but Tsarism 
is still today the most dangerous enemy of all democracy. Therefore we will not 
oppose the agreements of the Monarchy with Russia, as long as they serve the 
maintenance of peace and cooperation in the Balkans, and prevent the outbreak 
of conflicts. Also when both governments continue working in agreement to 
‘undermine Turkey’, when they seek through international organisations aad a 
system of international control to re-establish legal security and order in the Slav 
regions of Turkey, we can only approve of this. But the good understanding 
with Russia must not degrade the Austrian authontis to the status of henchmen 
of Tsansm. In our cooperation in the Balkans we must rule out any thought of 
territorial expansion, of seizing provinces and acquiring lands. However, above 
all, the agreements with Russia should only serve the safeguarding of peace, not 
the preparation for fighting; they should prevent the possibility of conflict with 
Russia, but they should not be directed against England and Germany, and es- 


pecially not Italy. 


Dimitrije Tucovic 


Austria-Hungary in the 
Balkans” 


Austria-Hungary is a peaceful power, it does not want to conquer any- 
thing, and in this respect has long since given up every ambition... We 
are the most blameless of all the Great Powers... 


T is in this evangelical tone that the Nese Free Presse, the most conscious 
defender of Austrian bourgeois capitalist interests, responds to the attacks 
which have been directed from all sides against the new course of Austrian pol- 
icy in the Balkans. In dealing with this question, the head of Austrian foreign 


31. Prom Radziki Nasar, 19 February 1908 Translated from the Serbsan by Dragan Plavihd. 
32. A Viennese liberal bourgeoss daily (1864-1939). 
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policy himself, Marshal F Achrenthal, gave this same tone to all the newspapers 
most sympathetic to him in his statement before the Hungarian Delegations” on 
27 January in which he outlined his new programme for the construction of the 
Balkan railways. In the statement he claimed that Austro-Hungarian policy in the 
Balkans was a policy ‘beneficial for all the nations’, a policy ‘of respect and prog- 
ress for the Balkan states’, and a policy ‘of defence of the Christian population’, 
as the late empress Cathenne the Great” once used to say: Trus to our Balkan 
policy, we do not go in search of any territorial conquests there.’ 

What in reality is this policy that the Viennese press wants to portray as so 
innocent? Is Austria a country chosen by God to make the small states and na- 
tions in the Balkans happy and free, as is more or less believed even beyond the 
bourgeois circles that are directly involved? Is this a capitalist policy of conquest, 
or an Austrian ‘policy of peace’ hitherto unknown to our way of thinking? 

The facts give the lic to all these diplomatic tricks, whose only purpose is to 
hide the truc goal. The new concessions for the construction of the railways tn 
Turkey are the beginning of the extension of conquest and enslavement in the 
Balkans, which Austria, ‘frwe fo its Balkan poko, began with her occupation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. When in 1875 the Christian subjects of Herzegovina rose 
up to shake off the Turkish yoke just as their kinsmen had earlier done in Serbia, 
Austna-Hungary obtained a mandate from the Congress of Berlin to occupy 
both provinces, Bosnia and Herzegovina. The Turkish yoke was exchanged for 
foreign rule; the blood of the rebels was shed for a foreign country. In the name 
of peace, easily and without losses, Austna-Hungary gained a great advantage in 
the Balkans. At this time, the Westem powers, with England at their head, gave 
away these Serb regions to Austria, because they saw in the national liberation of 
the Balkan nations the strengthening of Russian influence and the growth of the 
danger from Panslavism. (Even now the Austrian press talks of the ‘Grvater Ser- 
bian’ threat to world peacel) 

‘Now, by way of Bosnia, we too bave become a Balkan power, and our task is to 
understand the times and exploit them.’ So says Achrenthal in his statement. 
And this means: earher conquests give us the right to new conguests. The consequences 
of this ‘peaceful policy’ were felt bodily by the small kingdom of Serbia, whose 
only sin is that she finds herself in the path of Austna’s policy of conquest in the 
Balkans. Austrian diplomacy has not failed to use every means to make it impos- 
sible for Serbia to become stronger in any way. Not only was it necessary to take 
away from Serbia all its powers of attraction over the Serb people in Hungary, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina and Turkey, but also completely to deprive her of her 
independence. Austrian diplomacy knew how to gain decisive influence over the 
old Serbian dynasty, and through it to direct the domestic and foreign policy of 


33. The Mimstry of Foreign Affairs was responsible to two separate boches, the so-called Austnan 
and Hunganan Delegations, consisting of 60 members cach, chosen from the parliaments of 
Vienna and Budapest. 

$4. Cathenne the Great (1729-1796) was the Empress of Russe (1762-1796) who extended Russia 
by taking the Crimea and s large part of Poland. She thus prepared Rusa for the rile it would 
play in Europe in the nuneteenth century, particularly in the Balkans 
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the country against the will of the people. She is now singing the same tune in 
Montenegro, where Ponce Nikola has nothing better to do than to stage tals 
against Serbia and the Montenegrin opposition. The end that befell the old Ser- 
bian dynasty has not made him any the wiser. In the same way, Serbia's reputa- 
tion abroad also lay in Vienna's hands. Serbia is a country with all the weak- 
nesses and surprises of a bureaucratic peasant country. Bur that she ts today as black 
as the dewi! himseff in the eyes of the whole world is due to the success of Vienna's journalists 
and her paid icribblers. And the two-year Customs War, with which Austna-Hun- 
gary responded to the preparation of a customs’ union between Serbia and Bul- 
garia, has been her latest attempt to open a road towards Salonika across Serbia. 
That is the ‘policy of respect and progress for the Balkan states’! 

Bur after the fall of Goluchowski,® who led a policy of open force against 
Serbia, came Achrenthal with the slogan: if sot through Serbia, then around Serbia. 
This is to be achieved with new railway lines through the Sandjak of Novi Pazar 
and Montenegro, which would bring Austna-Hungary in direct contact with the 
Aegean and Mediterranean seas. 

What is Austria aiming at with this railway programme? 

Today the constructon of all great railway lines on foreign soil entails se- 
curing political rule. This is beyond discussion for every man dedicated to the 
methods of colonial conquest. It is most true of the building of the railway lines 
in Turkey, where not a single train can pass through such an unruly population 
without garrison protection. And the building of this Novi Pazar railway means 
the occupation of these regions; the linking of these lines with the Bosnian rail- 
ways means linking these regions with the occupied lands. The military signifi- 
cance of this track has been assessed by one expert in the Viennese newspaper 
Zait ike this: 


When the projected Uvac-Mitrovica® line is built, it will then be possible 
to launch not only one corps, but a whok army towards Salonika. Austria- 
Hungary will then be she European military power which will be able to 
make a thrust into the heart of the Balkans with the greatest speed and with 
significant force. Besides that, this railway line makes us completely inde- 
pendent of Serbia in every military action. 


These comments are sufficient to show that the new railways unconditionally 
lead to new territorial conquests, and are undoubtedly preparing the way for 
gaining mastery over the Balkans. Compared to this political goal, the commer- 
cial significance of this railway is unimportant. What sort of economic interests 
might demand a new link with Salonika, which is 300 kilometres longer than the 
present railway, Vienna-Budapest—Belgrade—-Salonika? The secretary of Vienna's 
Chamber of Commerce, Richard Riel, has demonstrated ‘that today's railway 


35. Count Agenor Goluchowsla (1849-1921), a Pobsh anstocrat who was Habsburg foreign min- 
sater (1895-1906). 

36. Uvac in castern Bosnia and Mitroncs in Kosovo, where the ralway would hnk up with the 
Ottaman one to Salonika. 
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line Budapest-Belgrade—Salonika wil) ahvays remain sore favourable for this city 
by far... The diversion of Aastran-Hunganan traffic from Salonika and the Ae- 
gean Sea to the Bosnian or the Dalmatian-Albanian railway line is unthink- 
able if one does not resort to compulsory tanff measures.’ (Nexe Freie Presse, 31 
January) 

But the same Mr Riel has demonstrated not only the economic uselessness, 
but the real political significance of the new railways. ‘For us, the significance of 
this narrow little strip of Turkish terntory (the Sandjak of Novi Pazar)’, he says, 
‘which has sneaked in between Serbia and Montenegro, is exc/ustee/y that it sepa- 
rates these two countnes... and our position there has to be defended, not with 
the construction of traffic arteries in the wilds of Peiter,” but in Belgrade and 
Cetinje." Just one glance at the map shows what these railways really mean to 
Serbia and Montenegro. Both projected railways are the extension of two of the 
present-day branches of the Bosnian railway. The first is linked to the existing 
railway at Kotor,” leads to the Montenegrin coast towards Skadar” and surrounds 
Montenegro from the sea, the second begins where the present day Bosman castern 
railway ends on the Turkish-Serbian border and leads to Mitrovica separating 
Montenegro and Serbia, Within this unyielding, iron embrace of Austria-Hungary, 
Montenegro and its independence will be compelled to fall into a deep sleep, 
and Serbia is completely enclosed and rendered incapable of any kind of inde- 
pendent development. The English parliamentarian, Lynch,” has very accurately 
said: ‘Signs of the peaceful throttling of these young nations already exist It is none other 
than the ‘most blameless power’ of Mr F Aechrenthal who is throttling them. 

k * * 


The storm of protest which this Austrian railway plan has provoked among all 
the great powers, with the exception of Germany, shows how greatly ames have 
changed since the Congress of Berlin. The illusory fear of Panslavism, a fear 
which led Europe to open the doors of the Balkans to Austria in 1878, no longer 
exists. This Panslavic dream never really had any strength. In fact, today, it is 
spoken of in Russia by only a few reactionaries who have nothing else to do, and 
by the Viennese press who would like to use an inflated Panslavic threat, now as 
in 1878, as a springboard for new conquests in the Balkans. The young Bal- 
kan peoples have shown they do not want to be either Russian or Austrian lack- 
cys. 
Fearing Russian supremacy in the Balkans, the Western powers granted actwa/ 
supremacy to Austria in 1878. The current protests against the further penetra- 
tion of that very same Austria have sprung from this same concern for the bal- 
ance of power. As compensation for Austrian railway concessions, Russia is 
secking the construction of a trans-Balkan railway which would link Radujevac 


37. Pedter ut a highland repon of the Sandjak of Novi Pazar. 

38 On the Adnauc coast, then in Austna-Hungary, now in Montenegro, 

39. Formerly in Turkey, now Shkodër in north-west Albana. 

40. Henry Finnis Blosse Lynch (1862-19135), a bameter and Liberal Party MP (1906-10) who wrote 
a two-volume study of Armenia based on hus travels in the Caucasus, 
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on the Danube at the Serbian-Romanian border with the Adnatic Sea at Bar or 
Uleinj.“' Via this railway line Russia would obtain a link with these regions. But 
its real significance would be that Serbia would escape Austria’s clutches. From a 
polincal point of view, a trans-Balkan railway is no compensation for Austria's 
Novi Pazar railway. In that respect, one should never lose sight of the fact that 
Russia is not in a position to swallow the Turkish regions of the Balkans little by 
little, piece by piece in the way that Austria is able to do after her occupation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

This is how the railway struggle came about. What is most interesting here is 
the grouping of the great powers. On the one side, Germany, Austria and Twr- 
key, and on the other, England, France and Rasia on the one side, Wilhelm, 
Franz Joseph and Suan Abdul Hamid, and on the other, Edward, Clemenceau 
and Tsar Nicholas.“ This strange combination, which our old standpoint regard- 
ing the motives of the foreign policies of the capitalist states anticipated, at the 
same time demonstrates that the envy of the selfish capitalist powers is to blame 
for the preservation of the ‘Bete rouge’ on the Bosphorus and the unparalleled 
enslavement of the Balkan population. 


* * * 


This is the article which was written for the readers of the German and not the 
Serbian workers’ press, but which was never published. Its task, as readers can 
see for themsclves, was to acquaint the German comrades with conditions and 
telatons in the Balkans about which they are either wholly uninformed, or 
wrongly informed. With knowledge there comes protest. 

And international Social Democracy must protest against the capitalist con- 
quest of the Balkan peoples, not only in the name of its programme which calls 
for freedom and independence for all peoples, but also tn the name of the most 
vital existential interests of the proletariat, in the first place the prolctanat of the 
conquering countries. Every umpenalist policy of conquest on the part of the 
capitalist states necessarily provokes greater and greater sacrifices in order to 
raise the forces for war, sacrifices which matenally and politically fall first and 
foremost on the backs of the proletariat. On the eve of this new railway plan, 
which is in reality a plan for new conquests, the Austrian delegations voted 
143 million crowns for the building of a new fhet, first the iron fist and then fur- 
ther on into the Balkans. And whoever supports further penetration into the 
Balkans has to be tn favour of the iron fist, and the latter serves not only to 
throttle the small Balkan peoples but also to keep down the revolutionary pro- 
letatiat at home. 


41, Bar and Ulcinj are Montenegnn seaports near the border with Albania. 

42. Kaiser Wilhelm Il (1859-1941) was Emperor of Germany (1888-1918). Franz Joseph (1830- 
1916) was Habsburg Emperor of Austna-Hungary (1848-1916). Abdul Hamid (1842-1918) 
was Sultan of Turkey (1876-1909). Edward VII (1841-1910) was King of England (1901-1910). 
Georges Clemenceau (1841-1929) was French Prime Minister (1906-09 and 1917-20). Nicholas 
IT (1868-1916) was Taar of Russa (1894-1917), 

43. The ced bear, a reference to Sultan Abdul Hamid and his bloody despotusm. 
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In the same way, the arming and expansion of one capitalist power provokes 
mistrust and enmity among the competing powers who themselves re-arm and 
prepare for further expansion. To the 143 million crowns which Austria- 
Hungary has decided on for building a new flect, Russia is preparing to respond 
with several times as much in roubles. The danger is greater still: Macedonia could 
become somebody's Manchuria. Russia built the Siberian railway ‘for purely commer- 
cial reasons’, but she exported war and imported moofution. What more Austria 
will contribute to culture with its new commercial railway, we shall see. For So- 
cial Democracy, as one of the better German party papers says, the building of these 
rathvays is as culturally beneficial as building battleships. 

And finally, all this robbery by the capitalists of Vienna and Budapest con- 
cems the Serbian proletariat the most. In truth, it is unable to influence the con- 
quering policy of the mighty capitalist states, and in that respect does not har- 
bour any illusions. But it will remain true to the principles of international so- 
cialism and repay its debt to international proletarian solidarity if it protests with 
utter determination against these new colonial snares closing around the Bal- 
kans. Our protest is joined by the protest of the whole international proletanat, 
which at its lase International Congress“ proclaimed: ‘As the enemy of all ex- 
ploitation of man by man and as defenders of all the oppressed regardless of 
race, the Congress condemns this policy of plunder and conquest which shame- 
fully applies the principle that “might is nghr’, and tramples underfoot the nghts 
of the conquered peoples.’ 





Dimitrije Tucovic 


German Socialism and the 
Russian Danger” 


Dear Dragiša 

... For some time I have been following the newspaper coverage of the Balkan 
railway. I have just come from the editomal offices of Vorwarts, where | was to 
get a reply about my article on that matter. The article could not be published. I 
had expected as much. Ever since the 1870s when Marx and Engels spoke of 
the Herzcgovinian uprising as a revolt of ‘horse-thieves’ provoked by the ‘rolling 
out of Russian roubles’, Social Democracy in Germany has continued and still 
continues to determine its standpoint on the Eastern Question by one external 


44. A reference to the Congress of the Second Internanonal heid at Stuttgart in 1907. 
45. Extract from a letter to Dragua Lapčević, Berun, 20 February 1908. Translated from the Ser- 
bsan by Dragan Plaviic 
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factor: the struggle to the death with the Russian Panslavic danger! It is true that 
today no one dares write about that danger as they once did, but it pervades the 
very soul of the German socialists. And, of course, every Austrian success in the 
Balkans is a defeat for Russia — and that is whar they are calling forl In the 
whole affair, the Austrian party is more or less neutral, but certain reports from 
Vienna in our own newspapers there correspond with the writings of the Vien- 
nese press, whose equal in distortion and lying I do not know. 

This conservatism of our comrades is all the more curious because the con- 
ditions of the 1870s have changed greatly, and because the bowrgeoisie of Western 
Europe, and especially of England, has itself revised its old standpoint. The dan- 
ger of Balkan conquest ts no longer threatened by Russia, but by Austria; the 
straining of relations following the disturbance of the balance of power no 
longer originates from Nicholas, but from Franz Joseph, which merely confirms 
our standpoint that the conquering policy of the bourgeoisie is based on clays 
and not on race. Today, no-one believes anymore in the Panslavic danger, which 
anyway never represented a real force. And what is especially regrettable, the 
socialist ranks are full of people who decide this question of capitalist conquest 
according to arcwmstances, practically, and defend the right of conquest of the uncultured 
by the cultured. It goes without saying that we in the Balkans are also counted 
amongst the ‘uncultured’ whom Austria has to civilise. Of course, no one actu- 
ally says this (except for what Bernstein wrote about Bosnia),@ but then, as I 
myself have expenenced, neither can one say the opposite. However, I do not 
know where the praapled opposition between the socialist and capitalist world 
views can be more clearly or more splendidly demonstrated than over impenal- 
ism. 

*,.. The article is well written... the standpoint correct... we are sorry for 
the small states and peoples in the Balkans... but the question is thomy and we 
have to be reserved, like our comrades in Austria’: that was the reply of the edi- 
tor of Vorwärts. I am telling you about this matter because this kind of attitude 
from a socialist organ has affected me rather badly, But given my beliefs, where 
else can I turn? 

To you and the comrades, socialist greetings from 
D Tucovic 


46. In the second part of his article ‘Kulturrecht und Kolorualfrage’ [The Right of Culture and the 
Colorual Question’) in Varsiti, 4 October 1907, Eduard Bernstein had written: ‘It is the uni- 
versal opinion of all experts, whether non-socialsts or socialists, that Austria in Bosna and 
Herzegovina, England in Egypt, or France in Tunis, have accomplished real cultural work that 
is very beneficial to the population of these lands.’ This article was Bernstein's response to 
those, ike Kautsky, who attacked him for the colonial views he expressed at the Second Inter- 
national's Stuttgart Congress in August 1907. I am gratcful to Mike Jones for this translanon 
See also note 28 to Otto Baucr’s article above, ‘Austria's Foreign Policy and Sonal Democ- 
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Arbeiter-Zeltung 
War?” 


HE streets of Belgrade resound with the clamour of war. School children 

wander through the city bearing flags and continually shouting ‘Down with 
Austria! Up with Serbian Bosnia!" Tables are set up on street corners where vol- 
unteers are recruited. The army is being mobilised and both young and old are 
being called to the colours. War is the only subject of the newspapers, war is the 
call from the platforms to the demonstrating multitude One stands amazed and 
uncertain before this drama. Should one take it as a noisy farce of megalomania, 
ot should one take it as bitter eamestness? Has madness really seized three mil- 
lion people in a wild whirlpool so that they forget all reality, all the conditions of 
the possible, and want to throw themselves into a fight against the ten-fold supe- 
nor power of a powerful military state, into a fight which can only end in 
crushing defeat and destruction? It would be madness which does not deserve 
the respectful descnption of courage, and does not properly conform to the 
traditions of the state and the people, because these traditions by no means cor- 
respond with self-sacrificing heroism. In the wars of liberation of the Balkan 
peoples, when the Romanians and Bulgarians fought with outstanding bravery 
on the side of the Russian army, the Serbs stood in the shadows. In the later 
fighting with Bulgaria, the Serbian army covered itself with disgrace and shame.“ 
And what Serbian history tells us after that are proawacaamentos by ambitious offi- 
cers, noctumal murders, blood and corruption. 

One cannot also really understand what moral and legal motives move the 
Serbs. Though grave insult has been done to its honour and authonty, Turkey 
has not in fact expenenced Joss, but nevertheless it has not lifted its sword, in its 
official reply to Bulgaria it let it be known that it would desist from the use of 
violent means. And now King Peter” steps into the breach. He feels himself 
called upon to put right the shattered world of justice once more. One may per- 
haps ask whether the man who four years ago in Geneva undertook careful con- 


47. Leading article in Arbiter Zeitung (Vienna), 9 October 1908. Translated from the German by 
Mike Jones. 

48. a ces refer to the Russo-Turksh war of 1877-78 and the Serbo-Bulganan war 
of 1885 respecovely. 

49 Kang Peter Karadyordjevic (1842-1921) of Serbis came to the throne following the bloody 
noctumal murder of the pro-Austaan Kang Alexander Obrenovit (1876-1905) and his Queen in May 
1903. Shot and sabred by army officers, thar naked bodies were dumped from a balcony onto the 
palace grounds. The regade provoked much condemnabon of the ‘pamitve’ Serbs acras Europe at 
the time. But the overthrow had been preceded in March by a mass dernonstrapon in Belgrade against 
the regme when four demonstrators were shot dead and seven wounded, murders in broad daylight 
thet attracted rather less condemnabpon. Leon Trotsky later commented: Thet was no mere palace 
revoluson The officen acted only as the mstrument of the inchgnaton fek by all the advanced and 
thinking clernents of the nation.” (The Balkan Wars 1912-15, New York, 1980, p74) 
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sultanons about how to steal two sleeping people in the night and murder them 
in these bed, and whose throne and crown result from this well-accomplished 
nocturnal slaughter, is perhaps suitable and ready for the post of the avenger of 
an infringed morality. But does it depend on the personality of the king? His people 
undoubtedly stand behind him this time, and today rejoicingly calling him out of the 
palace, from whose balcony, amid thunderous as,” he gave an inflammatory 
speech. Whatever one thinks of Peter, he acts on behalf of his nation, and acts ac- 
cording to the national senaments of the Serbs. Indeed. One would only venture to 
ask whether these nanonal senoments in their unbridled, wild expressions have, on 
this occasion, a good basis in law. Bosnia has never belonged to the kingdom of Ser- 
bia; the annexation, which by the way only changes the form of an existing state of 
possession, takes nothing away from the power and nothing away from the clams of 
the Serbian state, insofar as they could be established by treaty. How can Serbia 
even raise a protest? Its signature is not appended to the Treaty of Berlin. 

However, the Serbs regard Bosnia as ued to them by blood relanons. We do 
not want to mock the Greater Serbian idea. It only expresses in dream-like dis- 
tored forms the impulse towards national unsfication that exists in all peoples. 
We should not be astounded if pain and anger are manifested in Serbia over an 
event which symbolically expresses the dashing of their hopes. One sees here, 
however, not the ideal of an upwardly-striving people, but on the contrary a 
continuing policy which, from the beginning and for decades, has counted on 
the impossible, and has in propaganda and inspiration enticed a whole people 
onto dangerous, false paths of delusion. By reading between the lines, anyone 
can deduce from the crazy idea of a war against Austria-Hungary, confirmation 
of the accusations which have been made against the activity of the Greater Ser- 
bian movement, which until now one mostly took as exaggeration. It is only because 
of idiculous putsches and nonsensical conspiracies, which have for years nourished 
the hope of lifung a political state of possession firmly anchored in the power of 
a great state, that the masses can today be carned along by the idea of what is, 
according to all preconditions and sensible thinking, an impossible war. 

It may well be that those who were previously leaders are now being reluc- 
tantly led and squeezed from all sides. In no other state in the Balkans does 
there prevail worse maladministration, are politics dominated so fully by the 
instincts of egotism, greed for profit, and impure ambition. However, the sug- 
gestive means by which this adventunst policy captured the minds of the people 
was by whipping up national hopes. Behind the national mask hides the grimace 
of the conspirator, and behind the mirage of a future Greater Serbia is concealed 
the bold intrigues of Karadjordjevic. It ts difficult, indeed impossible, for those 
who have hitherto gained impunity, power and esteem by exaggcrating national 
expectations, to admit a sober truth that removes from under them the ground 
of their being, their actions and their nghts. As a matter of fact, the tragic delu- 
sion of a people is being enacted in cruel and grotesque forms in Belgrade, and it 
would be foolish, for all the forgiving understanding that one may grant the ef- 


S0. Zino is the Serbian for ‘Long bvel'. 
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forts of a people striving for national unification, to devote a shadow of sympa- 
thy and pity to Peter, Pašić," and whatever the Belgrade adventurers and politi- 
cal swindlers may be called. Nevertheless, not all the wrong is on their side, and 
if it should come to the inconceivable, the senseless bloodshed of a Serbo- 
Austrian war, Serbian megalomania has not been the only source of evil The 
other evil, however, is obviously to be found in the act that all patnots consider 
a necessary one, possibly an act of deliverance — the annexation of Bosnia. 

Achrenthal’s speech says that, in order to clear up the situation in the Balkan 
Peninsula and to remove the cause of threatening disorders, it was essential to 
bring about a definitive legal situation in the once occupied lands. But cuntously, 
at the moment that he issues this assertion to the world, his act reveals effects of 
precisely the opposite sort. The act that allegedly should have brought peace to 
the East, securing a demonstration of the spheres of power, on the contrary 
ignites all four corners of the peninsula, and causes all the peoples in the regions 
pacified by the Young Turk movement to rise up angrily in disorder once more. 

Achrenthal speaks of a measure of state necessity which has only brought 
the existing, valid situation into a new form of legal expression. In the Balkans, 
however, the peoples hear merely this one thing: that a solemnly swom treaty has 
been broken, that treaties mean nothing and protect nothing, and that anyone wanting 
to assert in good time his nght to something may therefore reach out and seize hold 
of it. The alleged peace measure of the Vienna cabinet has become the reveille, which 
on Crete and Samos, and tn Macedonia will be perceived as a challenge which cannot 
be formidden to the small powers, when the great power and guarantor has given 
itself the right. May we now complain if the fire leaps up against our walls? 


Dimitrije Tucovic 


What We Say” 


I: The Annexation 


HE gangster knife of the greedy capitalist aggressor has yet again been 
driven into the heart of a nation. Emperor Franz Joseph announced the 
other day ‘that he was extending his right of sovereignty’ over Bosnia and Her- 


$1. Nikola Pakit (1845-1926) was Prime Minister several times and the leading Serbian atatesman 
of his day. A follower of Svetozar Marković im his youth, Palit formed the Racca) Party m 
1881 from Maskovic's ‘radicals’. However, he transformed it from a radical peasant orgarusabon nta 
the favoured party of the Serban bourgrome. He played an important ròle in persuading the Entente 
to back the creston of Yugoslavia m 1918-19, and was later Prime Minister of the new state. 

52 From Radun'ae Neste, 9 October 1908. Translated from the Serbian by Dragan Plaviie and 
Andren Živković. 
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zegovina too. On the occasion of the sixtieth anniversary of his reign that began 
after the blood of Hungary’s revoluuonaries and Vienna’s workers and students 
had been shed in 1848, the ‘noble’ Franz Joseph, that doyen of rulers, sought to 
crown and embellish his jubilee by annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina to his state 
— without asking and against the will of the people who live in these regions. The ju- 
bilees of rulers usually signify nothing other than the enslavement of nations, in 
this case, the enslavement of the peoples of Bosnia-Herzegovina, whose heroic 
efforts to liberate themselves from Turkish rule were exploited by Austna-Hun- 
gary, with the blessing of Europe at the Congress of Berlin in 1878, so that she 
could impose der own bloody and tyrannical rule, ser own degenerate and stultify- 
ing policy, and Aer own colonial regime of extortion and exploitation. 

‘I am also extending my night of sovereignty to these two regions...’ So 
goes the Emperor's announcement, the latest accomplished act in the devious 
policy of throttling and enslaving a whole people. Was this act necessary so that 
a Constitution could be established? No. For 30 years the occupying authorities 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina established a constitution of military tribunals and 
states of emergency instead of a constitution of national rights and representa- 
tion that could have been established without breaking the Treaty of Berlin and 
without destroying a people. Is this nght of sovereignty civilised and demo- 
cratic? No. The very manner in which this act was carried out is evidence of a 
brutality capable of every injustice, barbarism and tyranny. And we social demo- 
crats add our own most energetic protests against this act, and we demand (hat, 
by means of a plebiscite, the people of Bosnia and Herzegovina themselves decide their own 
future fate, and that of their homeland. No one else has any nght to impose his tute- 
lage on them uninvited. We are against the annexation of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, just as we would be against the annexation of any other nation, because it 
is an act of tyranny, an act of enslavement. 


It; Europe's attitude 


The annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina has broken one of the most impor- 
tant clauses of the Treaty of Berlin. But it is a vain hope to think that the Great 
Power signatories of that treaty will take up the defence of national rights in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. There are no nghts in the regulation of international 
relanons. What else ase the international agreements the capitalist Great Powers 
conclude but mutual deals by which the great and the powerful barter with the 
small and the weak? The Treaty of Berlin itself, for which the precious blood of 
the people, their own blood, was shed for their own liberation, served as the 
means for the base settlement of numcrous compensanon deals between the 
Great Powers, and for the settling of their accounts; the treaty arose out of in- 
justice, it embodied injustice, and it will likewise sink in injustice for as long as 
the fate of things lies in the hands of the representatives of capitalist interests. 
Ought we really to appeal to Europe, to the Europe whose humanitanianism 
towards enslaved peoples has been demonstrated by the latest events in China, 
India, Persia, Morocco, etc? In China, the Great Powers of Europe are in unison 
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trying to tighten the chains of the awakened, populous and worthy Chinese peo- 
ple. In india, several hundred thousand bureaucrats and soldiers are guarding 
the absolute power of English capital from several hundred million Indians. In 
Persia, the blood in which Tsarist Russia, together with the Shah’s government, 
suppressed the progressive movement of the intelligent clements of the Persian 
people has yet to run cold. The radical-democratic government of republican 
France is doing the same in Indo-China and Morocco. A hundred years ago, the 
French revolution carried the ideas of freedom and human rights to the peoples 
of the East; 50 years ago, Western Europe proclaimed the principle of national 
freedom; today, the entire European bourgeoisie is feeding the awakened peoples of the East 
with bullets, peoples she herself revolutionised with her own goods, ber own technology, and ber 
own poktical ideas. Today in the Europe of bourgeois capitalist governments, soli- 
darity reigns in the enslavement of peoples whenever these governments manage 
to reach agreement. And we social democrats have not the slightest doubt that, 
if she has not already done so, this official Europe will approve the annexation 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary, but will then seek some compensa- 
tion for herself in the Balkans or beyond in Europe or Asia or Africa. We con- 
demn this robbery of whole countries and peoples, a robbery which is the most 
marked characteristic of the present social system based on the robbery of the 
forces of labour, and we will call upon our comrades abroad to raise their voices 
in parliament and in public in support of the freedom of the Bosnian-Herze- 
govinian peoples, just as we did recently by way of our Memorandum. 


lll; Popular Defence 


When the freedom of a people ts in question, wherever they are, whatever they 
are called and whatever tongue they speak, we social democrats are on their side 
out of our sincere socialist convictions. The Bosnian national movement, like 
national struggles in general, is not and could not have been artificially created 
by anyone's propaganda. Its causes go much deeper, and lie in the changed con- 
ditions of national life, in the development of capitalist production in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and in the brisk traffic and strengthened exchange of goods and 
ideas, out of which democratic and national aspirations had to appear. To the 
same extent that the capitalist mode of production develops and strengthens 
tendencies towards the indivisible modem state, states our teacher Kar! Kautsky, 
there develop in its womb not only state-democratic aspirations but also national 
struggles, if the state includes several natons. Both are the offspring of the same 
mother, and are connected to modern development by the bonds of natural 
necessity: 


On the other hand, with the increase in traffic also grows the exchange 
of ideas between the members of the same nation who belong to differ- 
ent state organisations, and the more the national struggle flares up, so 
each nationality feels more keenly the need for the closest community of 
its parts, as the best means of developing all its forces. Thus, in those na- 
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tions who are divided amongst several territories that border one another 
but who belong to different states, the capitalist mode of production 
gives cise to the aspiration to collect all these territories into one sin- 
gle state, and therefore to their secession from the former state commu- 
nity. 
Both this national aspiration and the former derive necessarily from 
modem economic development, and can be as little held back as that de- 
velopment itself. Where such national aspirations struggle to be acknowl- 
edged, every modern party, including Social Democracy, the representa- 
tüve of the proletariat, must take this necessity into account, just as it 
supports the aspiration for the democratic ordering of the state, it must 
support both the aspiration for unification in a state and for the inde- 
pendence of the individual nations in which it lives and works. In this 
sense it must be as national as it is democrauc.” 


Therefore, standing with our sympathies on the side of national aspirations to 
liberation and unification, we at the same time understand “hat the economic, pohiti- 
cal and educational elevation of the nation is the most secure guarantee of her freedom. This is 
especially true of small and tiny nations, who must wage an unequal struggle for 
their national existence, and who can only draw strength from the deep reservoir 
of the material and moral strength of the whole mass of the people, from thei 
love and enthusiasm for freedom and their determination to endure all on its 
behalf. And when such a ruthless and ominous pilfenng of the life of a nation is 
carned out, such as the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, then the national 
cause is on} protected to the extent that cach part, and each member of that 
national community feels the wf/ and strength to support it immediately, coura- 
geously and to the end. In a word: we, socral democrats, see the power of the peoph to 
resist in popular defence and in a popular uprising. And in this bes the important differ- 
ence between us and those who see in the vanous units of the regular army and 
in the heavy and costly state apparatus, formed, maintained and used against the 
great majority of the people, an apparent guarantee of national defence. No. The 
strength of the nation docs not lie here, and we cannot count on this and give it 
the nod. As a great German philosopher said in his letters to the German pco- 
ple: ‘Positive proof can be given, which we shall come to in time, that no man 
can help us, not any God, not any possible event, but rather that we alone must 
help ourselves.’ This the people of Bosnia and Herzegovina must first and fore- 


most know. 


S3 This quotsnon is from Karl Kautaky's ‘Dic Natonalititen Frage in Russland’ (The Nabonal 
Quesnon in Russis), Leper Volarqerinag, 28 Apal 1905. 
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Dimitrije Tucović and Karl Renner 


Debate on Bosnia“ 


Dimitrije Tucović 


ROM the standpoint of the social democratic parties of the small oppressed 

nations, I place much reliance on the fact that the Commission’s® draft 
resolution once again stresses the duty of Social Democracy ‘to support the nght 
to self-determination of all nations and the defence of this right against military 
attack and tyrannical oppression’. Every neglect of this duty by the social demo- 
cratic parties of the powerful nations leads to very great difficulties for the par- 
tes who have to work among the small, divided and oppressed nations. The 
Serbian Social Democratic Party, to which I belong, has had one such expen- 
ence. At the time of the conflict between Austria-Hungary and Serbia over the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, we had to fight under very difficult cir- 
cumstances; we had to break down the militaristic megalomania and war delir- 
tum of a people who, because of their genuinely difficult position, were also 
ready for the politics of #0 bangur, we had to put a stop to the Russian hypnosis 
of a people who were tuming for help to any quarter at a time when Russian 
diplomatic interests had set about their work. And we battled consistently, 
openly and energetically both in parliament through the party's deputy Comrade 
Kaclerovié and also outside parliament through the press and public meetings. 

In this struggle, our Austrian comrades rushed to our aid. They organised a 
strong campaign against the ‘war swindlers’ in Serbia, ‘the heir to the throne of 
the war party’, ‘the dynasty’s intrigues’, ‘corruption in Serbia’, etc. And although 
they could have left it to us to settle accounts with our potentates, we are most 
grateful to them for their help. However, in future, we would prefer them to 
come to our assistance in a different, more genuine manner, by energetically stand- 
ing up against the colonial pokey and the enslavernent of nations undertaken by the rulers of 
Austria-Hungary. 

During the annexation crisis we felt isolated and — let me say — aban- 
doned. At the moment when the danger of war was at its height, we did not feel 


54. From the debate at the Eighth International Sociakst Congress in Copenhagen, 31 August 
1910. Translated from the Serbian and the French by Dragan Plavdié and Andreja Živković 
Tucovi’s speech is taken from his own full record of it in the Serbuan party’s daily Ruateide 
Nose, to be found in his Sebrana Dela [Collected Works (Belgrade, 1980), Volume 3, pp$25-9 
Renner's speech u taken from the French stenographic record of the Congress, Hantar congri: 
rectaiste international tau à Copenhagen du 28 soi an 3 npembn 1910 (Compte rendu analyuque 
pubhé par le Sécretanat du Bureau Socialiste International), Gand, 1911, pp208- 10. 

55. These speeches were made in the Commission on Arbitration and Disarmament. 
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adequately assisted by Vienna; we did not sce any strong mass action there, nor 
did the writings of the party press satisfy us. By placing the weight of its cam- 
pagn On putting a stop to Serbia's pretensions — I have no wish to defend 
these pretensions here — the attitude of the press could only play down the 
responsibility of the Vienna regime. 

But if during the crisis the conduct of the Austrian comrades in struggle 
against the danger of war was insufficiently energetic, their duty to defend the 
right of mations to self-determination was almost completely neglected by them. In our 
opinion, they took up a standpoint that was inaccurate and unpancipled. In the 
pasty press of the Austnan comrades, it was stated: there is nothing for Serbia in 
Bosnia because its signature is not on the Treaty of Berlin... If one can speak of 
anyone's rights being violated by the annexation, then it is those of Turkey, and 
not of Serbial* We do not support the nights of Serbia, bws as for as Turkey's rights 
under the Treaty of Berin are concerned, these are bloody nights, based on force and might, and 
Social Democracy cunnot and must not celbrate them. Social Democracy must have in 
mind not rights that are derived from imposed agreements and conquests, but 
the nght of each nation to self-determination, including the nations of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. 

The party organ of the Austrian comrades wrote much about how down 
there in the Balkans there is no peace because of the ‘great appetites’ and 
‘megalomania’, etc, of the Balkan states, and these views gradually took hold of 
the socialist press generally. I believe it necessary to state before the Socialist 
International Congress that this point of view is wrong. The Balkans do repre- 
sent a permanent war danger and an inexhaustible source of conflicts and strug- 
gles. But it is wrong and superficial to look for their ongins in the ‘appeutes’ of 
the Balkan statelets or in the ‘intrigues’ of the dynasties; they do not lie here but 
rather, on the one hand, in the tmpenalist policy of the great capitalist powers 
towards the Balkans and in the intngues of their diplomatic agents, and, on the 
other hand, in the legitimate aspirations and struggles of the Balkan peoples not 
only for national liberation and natonal unification, but also for ‘the most ele- 
mentary conditions of life’. What in fact differentiates Social Democracy’s peace 
policy from the peace policy of the vanous bourgeois currents is not only the 
struggle against war when it is about to break out, and when it is being incited 
from all sides, but rather the steady, persistent, daily, principled struggle against capitakst 
policy which is beset by its own contradictions and kads inevitably to wars. And the struggle 
of Social Democracy which has the greatest prospect of succeeding against the 
constant danger of war in the Balkans threatening world peace is a prinapkd and 
energetic struggle, and an uncompromising struggé, against the colonial and aggressive policy of 
the capitalist states who are stirring up trouble in the Balkans. 

Unlike the diplomats, we expect Social Democracy in the great and powerful 
states to Oppose most energetically any attempt to label as ‘disturbers of world 
peace’ the small, oppressed nations who are feebly twisting and turning under 
the aggressor’s heel. We expect this all the more so because the pnncipled strug- 


$6. Thus wa reference to the Artester Zeitung Leader of 9 October 1908, War?’, above, pp14i-3. 
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gle of Social Democracy against the policy of conquest and for the right of na- 
tional self-determination is a condition of existence of the workers’ movement 
and Social Democracy in small and oppressed nations. With these demands of 
ours, we believe that we stand on socialist principles. And, because of this, we 
are at liberty to ask comrades not to lose sight of the fact that we are con- 
demned to work within narrow limits and conditions, and that we live much 
more from the successes of the parties of the International than from our own. 
For us, the reputation of German Soctal Democracy is of special significance. 
Socialism in our case is, so to speak, a colonisation by ideas, and the slightest 
excuse for an unpmacipled attitude by our foreign sister parties is seen as the 
fault of ‘German’ socialism, which indirecdy makes our task much more diffi- 
cult. For these reasons, 1 feel free to propose this addition to the resolution: 


With the goal of putting an end most energetically to colonial and expan- 
sionist policy, Congress stresses in particular the duty of the comrades of the 
great capitalist powers and nations to come into contact with the Socal De- 
mocracy of the small, oppressed nations who are suffering from that policy, 
in order to facilitate their struggle against militansm and chauvinism. 


Karl Renner 


OMRADE Tucović has stated here that we did not intervene sufficiently to 

demand the right of peoples to autonomy. | say, in the name of Austnan 
and Hunganan Social Democracy, and in the name of international Social De- 
mocracy, that we are all of the opinion that the peoples have the nght to self- 
defence. In practice, all the Austrian and Hungaran socialists were in agreement 
on the question of Balkan policy. We demanded the autonomy of the Bosnian 
populations. Concerning the press, we fought against the Austro-Hunganan 
policy of plunder, and we struggled for peace. Adler” brought the whole of par- 
lament to uproar while outlining our point of view. We fought imperialism tn 
Austna. But the whole of the European and Amentcan press seemed to believe 
that Austria was so weak militarily that the Balkan peoples could easily have 
been the victors. 

We dispelled this illusion, and thus averted a great danger. We are neither the 
servants of the Habsburgs, nor the friends of Karadjordje,* nor the vassals of 
Montenegro, we want the peoples to govern themselves, and this is the reason 
why we have demanded for them universal suffrage, pure and simple. What has 
caused confusion in men’s minds is the complexity of the Balkan problem, 
which can be seen from a variety of viewpoints. It is possible that we invoked 
the Treaty of Berlin in our press, but in that case we invoked it as a fact, and not 
a right. A socialist should never recognise a treaty that is the result of violence. 
We only recognise the living nght of all the peoples to existence. 


57. Viktor Adier, the Austrian Party leader. See note 10 above. 
58. Karadjordye (1752-1817) was leader of the Serbian Revolution of 1804 agunst the Turks. Has 
descendants formed the Karadjordjevie dynasty. 
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In the interests of peace, we have shown that war does not end with victory, 
but defeat. As far as the Tucovic proposal is concemed, we have taken account 
of it in the conclusion to our resolution, and I ask him not to reproduce his 
proposition in the plenary assembly. We cannot codify here all our demands 
against the war. Here we can only show our agreement. We have our general 
programme and the programmes of the different countries. 

In parliament, foreign policy is the responsibility of the Delegations.” How- 
eves, before their convocation, the socialist delegates to the paritament had a 
meeting where ail the nations of Austria were represented with the Executive 
Committee of all the parties, and there we decided our attitude with regard to 
the annexation question, and there we drafted our declaration based on the 
principle of the autonomy of nations and hostility towards the policy of Ae- 
hrenthal. It is possible that there were slight differences of opinion in the press. 
But the Arbeter-Zetung recorded both the Austnan policy and the exaggerations 
of the Bnush and Russians. 


59. See note 33 above. 
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Vi: The Balkan Federation 
and Balkan Social 
Democracy 


Introduction 


S the Balkan socialist parties came to play a greater ròle in the political life 

of their countries, they increasingly felt the need to come together to adopt 

a common approach to the national question in the Balkans and for organisa- 
tional unity in their common struggle for a Balkan federation. The resulting plan 
to hold a conference of all the Balkan socialist parties was given new impetus by 
the explosive situation in the Balkans following the annexation of Bosnia-Herze- 
govina by Ausma-Hungary.' The conference was also intended to counteract the 
opportunist stance of the Austrian socialists during the annexation crisis, and thus as a 
means of winning over the International to the struggle for a Balkan federation. 
In this respect, the intervention of Kautsky, the most respected Marxist 
authority of the day was considered seminal by the Balkan socialists, and it in- 
spired them to outline their own positions on the Balkan Question.’ In ‘The 
National Tasks of Socialists Among the Balkan Slavs’ (see below),‘ specially 
written for the Balkan socialists and first published in December 1908, Kautsky 


1. The ades of such a conference was first discussed and agreed on in a private meeting of the 

tatives of the Balkan socialist parties at the Stuttgart Congress of the Second Intema- 

tional in 1907, See Drapia Lapdevié, Rat í Srpska Sagala Dewekratya (War and Serbian Social 
Democracy), Belgrade, 1925, p26. 

2 See Dimitdr Blagoev, ‘Balkanskata sotmalkiemokraticheska konferentsiya’ (The Balkan Social 
Democratic Conference’), Næs Vreme, 1 (14) January 1910, Sachwerarypa (Calicted Werks), Vol- 
ume 13, Sofia, 1960, p531. 

3. lu a review of Kautsky's artcle, Blagoev said: ‘It is excepdonally mstructve for us... Kautsky 
ends up confirmung our opuvons on the tasks of Social Democracy in Bulgana, as well as on 
the events in the Balkan Perunsula.’ (Ibid, p241) 

4.  Kautsky's article was ongmally commissioned by the Bulganan Narrows as an introduction to 
the Bulgaran translavon of his The Repabdc and Seaal Demermy ia Franr (1908). The fact that 
the German ongunal of this article was first published in Der Kampf (Sirghi), the theoretical 
journal of the Austrian socal democrats, suggests that Kautaky sought to win the Austrian so- 
cialsts and the Second Internatonal to the iea of a Balkan federation. 
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argued that their historic task in the struggle for socialism was the creation of a 
Balkan federal republic. Kautsky considered the problem of national unification 
in the Balkans in terms of unblocking the process of capitalist development in 
the region, which he held to be tending towards the unification of different na- 
tons in large, mulunational states. The main external barrier to unification re- 
mained the vassal relationship of the Balkan states to Russian Tsarism. Thus, the 
future Balkan federation would be directed against Russia. Internally, the main 
barrier was the Balkan monarchies and their dynastic interests. 

The Resolutions (see below) of the First Balkan Socialist Conference that 
met in Belgrade on 7-9 January 1910 differed with Kautsky regarding the barni- 
ers to a Balkan federation.’ In terms of external barriers, the emphasis was not 
on Tsarism, but on the system of tmperialism. 

The Serbian socialist leader Dimitnje Tucović, in his article The First Balkan 
Social Democratic Conference’ (see below), wntten at Kautsky’s request and 
published in Die Neue Zeit in March 1910, drove this point home. Tucović ridi- 
culed those ‘foreign comrades’ for whom the national movements in the Balkans 
were simply the tools of Tsarism. Against such socialists, and also against Kaut- 
sky, who still thought of international politics as a struggle between Great Pow- 
ers pursuing dynastic-terntonal ambitions, a struggle in which socialists must 
always oppose Tsanst Russia, Tucowse saw that, with the victory of capitalism 
across the globe, the Great Powers had become the instruments of a single im- 
perialist system. Hence, it was not Tsarist Russia that was the problem as such, 
cither in the Balkans or internationally, but uwpenadsm as a whole. 

In terms of internal barners, Tucović followed Kautsky in singling out the 
dynasties.’ By contrast, the emphasis in the Resolutions was not, as for Kautsky, 
on dynasticism as such, but on the alliance between the Balkan bourgeoene and the 
dynasties." This reflected differing assessments of the role of the bourgeoisie in 


5. Kautsky appeared to accept that the nauonal aspirations of the Austnan South Slavs could be 
realised through unificabon with their Balkan compstnots m a Balkan federation. Typically for 
Kautsky, thus was an abstract hypothess, and not s practical guide to action. In hus commen- 
tary on the annexsoon of Buena by Austna-Hungary, he did not call for the nght to self- 
determination to the point of separation for the peuples of Bosnia. See “Osterresch und Ser- 
byen’ (Austna and Sertna}, Die Nese Zeu, Volurne 27, 1908-09, pp860- 3. 

6 The pactipants were the socahst parues of Serbia, Bulgana (Narrows), Croatia, Slovenia, 
Bosma-Herzegovina and the socahst groups of Macedona (Skopje, Bitola and Saloruka), Tur- 
key (the Armenian social democratic Henchakuan Party) and Montenegro. The Greeks sent a 
telegram of solidanty. The Bulganan Broad soctabsts and the Workers’ Federation of Salonika 
were excluded at the insistence of the Narrows, resulting in the boycott by Rakovszky and the 
Romatuan socialists m protest (who however confided their mandate to the Serbs). 

7. Tucové thd not even mention the Balkan bourgeowie in the article we include here. Following 
the ennexsbon cna, the emphass of the Serhan socaksts was resolutely ant-umpenalist 
However, a yeas later Tucović was arguing that the policy of the conquest of the Balkan statcs 
reflected the nse to power of the Balkan bourgeoisie. See ‘Balkanska Konferencja’ (The Bal- 
kan Conference), Borhs (Straggh), 1 (14) December 1911, in Dumtrije Tucović, Sabrana Dels 
(Collected Werks), Volume 5, Belgrade, 1980, pp575-7. Even Blagoev repeated Kautshy's argu- 
ment on one occanon. See ‘Balkanskiyat vopros’ (The Balkan Question), Now Vna, Aug- 
ust-September 1909, in Dirmatiic Blagoev, Setewcare, Volume 13, Sofia, 1960, p386. 

8 At the insistence of the Narrows, two sentences cnocuing the pobcy of the Balkan bourgeoise 
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resolving the outstanding problems of the bourgeois revolution, including the 
national question, differences that would later resurface amongst the Balkan 
socialists. 

Just as absolutism in the sphere of intemational politics, for example, that of 
Tsarist Russia, prevented the peaceful development of capitalism that heralded 
the inevitable victory of socialism, so for Kautsky dynasticism in Austna- 
Hungary and the Balkans prevented the resolution of the national question.’ For 
Kautsky in ‘The National Tasks of Socialists Among the Balkan Slavs’, the na- 
tional idea could etther lead to the unification of a nation in a state, or its sepa- 
ration from an existing state. However, the latter was less and leas in evidence, as 
it conflicted with capitalism's tendency towards economic integration that found 
political expression in the unification of different nations in large states. This 
economic determinism enabled him to avoid the problem of bourgeois nation- 
alism, that is, the desire of each of the Balkan bourgeoisies to dominate the re- 
gion, unlike the Balkan soctalists, who were clearly aware of sts divisive force. 
For the latter, the weakness of capitalist development in the Balkans meant that 
the bourgeoisie was dependent on the dynasties to ensure sts class rule, and this 
enabled the terntorial aspirations of the former and the dynastic aspirations of 
the latter to fuse in the idea of ‘national unificaton’, This meant that the hold of 
imperialism over the Balkans was reinforced rather than challenged by the na- 
tionalist struggles of the Balkan bourgeoisie. 

Hence Kautsky's demand for a Balkan federal mpwbéc had quite different im- 
plications for the tendency within Balkan socialism to which Tucović and Bla- 
goev belonged. They argued that the removal of the dynastes did not mean that 
economic tendencies towards national unificaton would inevitably come to 
fruition, but rather that the leading role of the proftanat in the democratic revo- 
lution would give it the necessary power to compel the bourgeoisie to go down 
the road of the Balkan federation. Only the proletariat could realise exisung ten- 
dencies to national unification. 

But there was another tendency in Balkan socialism that was much closer to 
the spirit of Kautsky's position, and which defended the idea of a Balkan con- 
federation. It included the Romanian socialists, the left wing of the Broad so- 
cialists, the IMRO left and the Workers’ Federanon of Salonika, and its main 
exponent was Chnstian Rakovsky.”” 


and emphasing the pnncple of the class struggle of the proletanat were inserted mto the 
Resolutions, whose emphaus had been on unpenalsm and Balkan dynastasm as barners to 
the national unification of the Balkan peoples. Tucović admits as much (op cit, p580) 

9. For Kautsky's argument with respect to the nauonal question in Austna, see ‘Ore Kampf der 
Nationalitaten und das Staatsrecht in Osterreich’ (The Struggle of Navonalises and State 
Right in Austria}, Die Nene Zeit, Volume 16, no 1, 1897, pp516-24, 557-64. 

10. The mainstream of the reformist Broads seem to have rejected the idea of the Balkan federa. 
tion as utopian, pven the nabonalsm of the Balkan bourgeounr, relegsting it to one of the 
tasks of sociahst sonety. Under capitalism, the sdea had a certain propaganda value See Janko 
Sakasoff (Yanko Sakuzov), ‘Neoslawsmus, BalkanfOderakemus und dic Sozaldemoknatec' 
(Neoahavism, Balkan Federaksm and Socul Democracy’), Der Kamry, 1 February 1911. 
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In his article ‘Towards a Balkan Entente’ (see below) of December 1908, 
Rakovsky claimed, like Kautsky, that there were objective tendencies driving the 
process of national unification in the Balkans. As far as pobucal factors were 
concerned, the Young Turk revolution, by introducing a construtional regime, 
had removed the main source of the national antagonism amongst the Balkan 
states, namely Macedonia. At the same time, the grip of the Great Powers on the 
region was loosening. In terms of economic factors, by drawing the Balkan 
states together in a web of commercial relationships, the development of capi- 
talism would brng them together polincally in an alliance, that is, a Balkan con/ed- 
eration. Downplaying the problem of Balkan bourgeois nationalism noted above, 
Rakovsky concluded that the Balkan dynasties and governments could not ulti- 
mately hold back the march of progress, thus opening the perspective of na- 
tonal unification from above. This was pure reformssm. 

Dimutur Blagoev, in his article ‘Polsucal Prospects’ (see below) of June 1909, 
rejected the argument that the Balkan bourgeoisie was a revolutionary class ca- 
pable of achieving national unification. The weakness of capitalism in the region 
forced it to compromise with dynastic interests and seek an outlet in a national- 
ist policy of militarism and conquest. The further development of capitalism 
would have contradictory effects. On the one hand, it created the basis for eco- 
nomic unification through a Balkan customs union, and on the other, it in- 
creased dependency on European capitalism, and thus intensified the nationalist 
competition between the bourgeoisies. Hence there was no inevitable tendency 
to national unificahon. Which of these two paths the bourgeoisie followed was a 
purely political question, that 1s, it depended on the class struggle of the prole- 
tanat. This was the revolutionary perspective of national unificanon from below. 

A clash between these two perspectives became inevitable, and in 1911 
Rakovsky and Blagoev locked horns on the question of whether the path to 
national unification ran through a Balkan federation or confederstion. 

In The Balkan Confederation and the Turkish-Bulganan Defensive Alliance’ 
(see below) of October 1911, Rakovsky backed the demands of a fraction of the 
Young Turks for such an alliance, and dismissed the objections of Rabotnicheshs 
Vestnik, the paper of the Narrows, that it would be directed against Serbia. In his 
view it would be a step in the direction of a Balkan confederation, that is, an alli- 
ance between the Balkan states and Turkey based on the principle of the mutual 
defence of each other's terntonal integnty and political independence." Moreo- 


11. Rakoveky'’s reasorung was circular. 1) without the extemal threat to the Balkans from the 
Great Powers, there woukd, m the final snalysis, be no basis for a Balkan confedersnon; 2) 
logically, then moves to unficavan wouk! probably first take the form of s defensve alliance 
between some of these states, 3) because such allances reflected an objective need for inde- 

from impenalsm they would of necessity lay the basis for a Balkan confederauon. 
See KR (Chnsuan Rakovsky) "Za Balkanskata Konfederatsiya’ (On the Balkan Confedera- 
non’), Naped (Fernand, 12 October 1911. Arguably, Rakovsky was secking to concibate the 
Narrows and the Broads over the klea of the Balkan confederston (as past of his mission on 
behalf of the Second Internayonal to heal therr split). The Broads regarded the Balkan federa- 
bon as utopian, but mught be won over if it could be shown that the common eatemal danger 
was forcing the Balkan states to urute, and that such alliances would result in a Balkan confed- 
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ver, by defending the integnty of the Ottoman Empire, such an alliance would 
enable the democratic consolidation of the latter, thus presenting a mighty bar- 
tier to tendencies towards Great Power interference, war and territorial frag- 
mentation on the Balkan Peninsula. 

By contrast, for Blagoev the unsfication of the Balkan peoples depended not 
on the defence of the integnty of the Turkish state, but on its revolutionary 
overthrow. As we have scen (in the previous section), this did not imply any 
support for its territorial dismemberment, let alone for diplomatic combinations 
such as the one proposed by Rakovsky that would maintain the status quo of 
weak and divided petty statelets in the Balkans; that would enable the Turkish 
ruling class to consolidate its subjection of the non-Muslim nationalities of the 
empire, and threaten the independence of the Balkan nations. The Balkan fed- 
eration could never come about through the nationalist struggles of the Balkan 
bourgeoisies against Turkey, which left the Balkan peoples divided and prostrate 
before imperialism, but only through the victory of the revoluton in Turkey and 
the overthrow of the Ottoman ruling class. 

More generally, Rakovsky’s understanding of the process of national unifica- 
tion clearly reflected the stagist view of history charactenstic of the Manusm of 
the Second International. As the Balkan confederation reflected the needs of the 
infancy of bourgeois society in the Balkans, it fell to the bourgeoisie to create it. 
The next stage, involving the creation of a deeper union, a Balkan federation, 
would be the work of the proletariat. The struggle for a federation must be put 
off so as not to prevent the more realistic confederation from being realised by 
the bourgeoisie. This argument resembled the views of Plekhanov and the Men- 
sheviks on the Russian revolution; as a bourgeois revolution it was to be the 
work of the bourgeoisie, and the proletariat could not advance its own class 
objectives too soon, for fear of pushing the bourgeoisie into the arms of 
Tsansm. 

In his outspoken attack on Rakovsky, “The Balkan Conference and the Bal- 
kan Federation’ (see below) of December 1911, Blagoev retorted that the na- 
tionalist diplomacy of the Balkan bourgeoisie should not be confused with the 
struggle to unify the Balkan peoples. Indeed, the various schemes for a Balkan 
confederation promoted by Rakovsky led to ever greater divisions amongst the 
Balkan nations, and reinforced impenialism’s hold over the region. 

To Rakovsky’s ‘petit-bourgeois’ Balkan affans, Blagoev counterposed the 
idea of the Balkan federal republic, an economic, political and national waron of the 
Balkan peoples in one state. Contrary to Rakovsky, it was precisely by pursuing 
its own class goals, and not making any concessions to the nationalist diplomacy 
of the bourgeoisie, that the proletanat would force through a truly democratic 
solution to the national question. This argument was close to the position of 
Lenin and the Bolsheviks before 1917. The coming revolution would be a bour- 


cration. Equally, this realistsc strategy might convince the Narrows to abandon their ‘dogmatic 
and maximalt posture’. 
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geois revolution, but one made by the proletariat against the resistance of the 
bourgeoisie. 

All the thinkers surveyed above in their different ways considered that the 
Balkan federation could be achieved under capitalism. For Kautsky and Rakov- 
sky, there were powerful economic tendencies working towards a Balkan fed- 
eration. For Blagoev and Tucović, given that capitalist development also pro- 
moted national conflict and war between the bourgeoisies, only the proletanat 
could realise the tendencies towards a Balkan federation. 

The Balkan Wars of 1912-13 were to confirm this latter argument in its es 
sentials. Firstly, they refuted the argument of Rakovsky. There was no evolu- 
tionary path to a Balkan confederation. The Balkan League was a short-term 
military aliance with the quite different and limited purpose of destroying and 
dividing up Turkey-in-Europe. The Second Balkan War of 1913 confirmed the 
prediction of the Bulgarian and Serbian socialists that the Balkan states would 
inevitably turn on one another over the spoils of war. It thus confirmed their 
view that the Balkan bourgeoisie was unable to achieve a Balkan federation. 

However, believing the Balkan bourgeoisie to be too weak ever to act inde- 
pendently of imperialism, Blagoev and Tucović underestimated its ability, in the 
absence of a proletanan solution and under very specific international arcum- 
stances, to offer its own solution to the problem of national unification, however 
limited, miserable and short-term. The partition of Turkey-in-Europe amongst 
the Balkan allies at the end of the First Balkan War in 1913 represented just such 
a solution. The first, Serb-dominated Yugoslavia (1918-41) represented another, 
where national unification was permitted and even promoted by the Great Pow- 
ers (Britain and France). The second Yugoslavia (1945-1991), born of a national 
revolution, owed its survival in large part to the fact that the Cold War division 
of spheres of influence in the Balkans enabled it to play off the superpowers 
against one another. 

The fact that none of these lasted confirms the general argument of Blagoev 
and Tucović that the nationalist struggle of the Balkan bourgeoisies and the 
weakness of the Balkan states vis-a-vis impenalsm precluded real and lasting 
national unification. The success of their projects for national unification and 
territorial conquest has always depended and still depends today on either Great 
Power deadlock or Great Power sponsorship. And what is given one day can 
always be taken away another. This suggests that the creation of a real and last- 
ing Balkan federation is bound up with the abolition of capitalist society. The 
revolution must be made permanent. 

Andreja Živković 
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Karl Kautsky 


The National Tasks of 
Socialists Among the Balkan 
Slavs” 


T position of socialists in an economically undeveloped country in which 
the proletarian class struggle plays only an insignificant rôle as yet, is not 
straightforward. There, as elsewhere, they must firstly be extremely active in 
representing the interests of the proletanat. However, if this class only exists in 
an embryonic state, then the task of socialists lies more in fighting for its ſalun 
interests than its present oncs, less in carrying on the class struggle than in preparing 
the ground for it. This task also consists in striving for the full independence of 
the nation. Without such independence, the proletarian class struggle cannot 
develop in its full vigour. 

Independence means democracy, means freedom from any kind of foreign domination, 
and means bringing all the parts of the nation together in one, common state, The warriors 
of the great French Revolution fought with the same energy for all these aspects 
of their nation's independence. The battle for the republic also became a battle 
for the unity and indivisibility of the republic and for defence against the exter- 
nal enemy. 

This was how, at a time when the German proletariat was still weak, and 
when it was less a case of waging the class struggle than of prepanng the ground 
for it, the founders of German socialism, Marx, Engels and Lassalle,” struggled 
with equal resolve for democracy and the unification of Germany, for its inde- 
pendence from all outside domination. 

However, clear though this task may be, it is often complicated by the fact 
that it is not simply democratic elements that work to bring the nanon together 
and to free it from foreign rule but also anti-democratic ones, meaning that de- 
mocracy and nationalism can come into conflict with one another. It was in this 


12 From Der Kampf, 1 December 1908. Translated from the German by Barbara Rampold. Der 
Kampf. Soreddrmekratich Monatschrift (The Struggh: Seca! Democratic Monthly), the theoretical 
journal of Austrian Socul Democracy, 1907-34, was founded and edited by Otto Bauer and 
Kari Renner. An editonal note in the onginal stated: The present arncle is drawn from the 
preface that Comrade Kautsky wrote for the Bulgaran translapon of his book The Repair and 
Social Democracy in Frona.’ The latter first appeared as ‘Republik und Sozialdemokraue in Frank- 
reich’, Dir Nene Zeti, Volume 23, no 1, 1904-05, pp9-15. The Bulgarian translanon sppeared aa 
K Kautsha, Repwhdhata p Freatnye i sotrealdemekrstiya, Sofia, 1909. 

13. Ferdinand Lassalle (1825-1864), the founder of the modem German labour movement, was a 
proponent of the ides that the bourgeois state was a ready-made mechanism foe socialist trens- 
formation 
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way that Napoleon III, Alexander II,'* Bismarck" and Cavour'® attempted to 
make nationalist movements serve the ends of dynastic interests. It then be- 
comes the job of socialists not to allow themselves to be deceived or distracted 
by national illusions, but to be emphatic in their criticism of them. 

Dynastic interests in a nation may sometimes help to shake off forcign rule 
and to unite its divided elements. However, these same interests can very casily 
cause the process of unification to be carried out in a manner which prevents 
the full strength of the nation from being deployed and thus the most successful 
outcome to this process. Dynastic and national interests are never exactly the 
same. 

Thus, the dynastic interests of the Hohenzollems, though they may at a 
given point in time have encouraged the consolidation of the German nation, 
were at the same time an obstacle to tts complete unification. The unificanon of 
all the Germans would first have required the destrucson of Austria, an under- 
taking which would have met with such massive resistance from so many differ- 
ent quarters that it would only have had any prospect of success if it had been 
accompanied by the sort of immensely powerful and ruthless unleashing of all 
the energies of a people that only a democratic revolution can bring about. 

The dynastic interests of the Hohenzollems would have been ill-served 1f 
this had happened, and precisely because of this they took good care not to en- 
deavour to unite the whole German nation. However, there was also a further 
consideration urging them in the same direction, which was that in the event of 
any such unification, the Old Prussian population, the only group upon whose 
tradinonal obedience the Hohenzollerns could count, would have become a 
minority in the German Empire and as a result the Hohenzollern Empire, even 
had it been achievable under such circumstances, would have been established 
on a very shaky basis. 

Hence it was precisely because a German dynasty undertook the unification 
of Germany that unification could not be complete. Only a democratic revolu- 
non would have been able to achieve complete national unification. 

The position today in the Balkans 1s similar. The Bulgarian nation needs in- 
dependence from foreign rule and national unification. However, like so many 
other nations, its misfortune is that so far this process has not been accom- 
plished by democratc revolutions, but by dynastic intrigues. What this means is 
not only that the extension of unification and independence goes hand in hand 
with a reduction in internal democracy, but also that national unification is n- 
complete because the Bulganans of Macedomu are excluded from it. 


14. Alexander [1 (1818-1881) was the Tsar of Russia (1855-81) who championed the cause of 
South Slavs in arder to advance Russian power over Turkey. 

15. Otto van Bismarck (1815-1898) was the conscrvanve Prusaan statcaman who initially opposed the 
liberal German natonaksm of the 1848 revolubon, only to became s3 Prme Manaster of Prussa (1863- 
71) the architect of German unsficabon though the path of “bloud and won’, the wans of 1864-71, 

16. Count Camillo Benso Cavour (1810-1861) was an Itskan statesman, prermer (1852-59, 1860- 
61) of the Kingdom of Sarchrua, and the motvanng force behind the unification of Italy under 
the House of Savoy 
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As long as Bulgaria is under dynastic rule, the only way in which the Bulgan- 
ans of Macedonia can unite with their compatriots is if the Kingdom of Bulgaria 
conquers their country. However Macedonia is not inhabited simply by Bulgari- 
ans but also by Serbs, Greeks and Turks. Any attempt by Bulgaria to conquer 
Macedonia would meet with resistance from all the other Balkan states, which 
together are superior to it; it cannot be accomplished without outside help, or, in 
other words, without Bulgaria making itself subject to foreign dependence. 
Given its national diversity, the conquered country would also be the same 
source of constant debilitation to the Bulganan Empire as it is today to the 
Turkish Empire. 

There is only one way in which the Bulgarian nation can achieve complete 
national unification, by which the Bulganans of Macedonia can be united with 
their brothers, without the need for outside help to Bulgana and without pro- 
voking eternal struggles with the Serbs, Greeks and Turks, and that is for a// the 
nations of the Balkan peninsula to be united in a federal republic. 

If the Bulganans, Serbs, Greeks and Turks together formed a single state, 
then their compatziots in Macedonia, united with their natons, could lead a na- 
tional and state existence, without the need for any one of these nationalities to 
meet with resistance from all the other Balkan nationalities. United in a federal 
state of this kind, all the nations on the Balkan peninsula would for the first ame 
become really independent of foreign countries, whereas previously they could 
only buy their independence from the Sultan by making themselves vassals of 
the Tsar, or Austria or England. They would then constitute a powerful empire 
which could refuse to tolerate any meddling from outside. The formation of 
such a large internal market would also greatly accelerate the economic devel- 
opment of those regions, and in many cases would make it possible for the first 
time. 

It should not be thought that the idea of the nation state makes such a fed- 
eral state smpossible. 

The idea of the nation state contains two tendencies: firstly, towards the 
bringing together of all the parts of a nation to form one state, and, secondly, 
towards the dividing off of one nation from other nations to form its own state. 
Of these two tendencies, there is less and less evidence of the latter, because it 
conflicts with the direction which economic development tends to take, namely 
for nations to draw increasingly close together and for large states to become 
dominant, not only in political terms, which has always been the case, but also in 
economic terms. This is the driving force behind all sorts of coalitions and allı- 
ances between peoples and states. 

Where states are not yet, or are no longer, firmly established, or are not yet 
ossified, where people feel that the process of state formation has not yet been 
completed or that a new process is underway, then these tendencies for all 
groups who speak the same language to unite in a single state will not be frus- 
trated, but, on the contrary, will be reinforced by this development. However, 
bringing together al} the members of a nation who have up ull now bved on the 
territories of different states into a single state is only one of the possible ways in 
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which the state can be enlarged without going against the national principle. 
Another way is for a number of compact nations to be combined into one 
common state. Certainly, for the same physical size, a nation state is massively 
superior to a multinational state, and certainly the latter will contradict the trends 
of national development as long as it consists only of parts of nations, most of 
whose members live outside the state. Yet for small national groups which in 
their entirety live together in a single terntory, the formanon of a state on this 
territory is the only possible way of enjoying the benefits of a large state. These 
advantages will outweigh the disadvantages from which the multinational state 
suffers in companson with the nation state. 

For small national groups, a union of this kind becomes all the more neces- 
sary the more uncertain are the conditions in which they live and the more vig- 
otously they have to fight for their existence; but it is also necessary the more 
economically backward they are and the more that economic development 
makes large states far superior to small ones. Ít ıs also easier to bring about such 
a union where states are not yet ossified, and where they are still in a state of 
flux, os in other words not where the tendencies of the modem mode of pro- 
duction have long been affecting the life of the state, but where they are only 
just taking hold. This is why Eastern Europe may be able to precede the West in 
this respect. It is in Eastern Europe where we find the most powerful strivings 
to unite not only the divided fragments of a nation but also different nations in a 
single state. Of course, only those nations that have already achieved national! 
unification, or which are only able to do so by uniting with other nations in a 
single state, will be able to strive wholeheartedly for unity with other nations in a 
single state. 

Austna shows us that national sentiment need not oppose the unification of 
several nations in one state. Among its nations, there is none that surpasses the 
Hungarians and Czechs in national sentiment. And yet it is precisely these two 
highly chauvinistic nations which are most strongly resistant to the break-up of 
Austria into independent nation states, and which are most interested in secing 
Austtia — or at least a half-Austna — continue to exist. The sole separaust ele- 
ments are those that only represent parts of a nation, that is, most of whose 
members lie outside Austria: Germans, Poles, Italians, Serbs, Rumanians and 
Ruthenes. Nor would any of these elements wish to exist on their own as sepa- 
rate states, and their striving to belong to a large state is not in contradiction 
with their separation from Austria, because even without Austria it would still be 
possible for them to form a large state with their compatriots. 

Therefore, the national idea need not be an obstacle to the unification of the 
Balkan peoples in a federal state. It may in fact draw fresh strength from such a 
state. A strong Balkan empire would, for example, have a far better chance of 
uniting the Serbs who are today ruled by Austria with the other Serbs than 
would cither of the existing Serbian dwarf monarchies." 


17. A reference to the Kingdoms of Serbe and Montenegro, whuch in this penod both wed for 
leadershup over the Serbuan navonal movement. 
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It is not the nationalist idea that stands in the way of bringing together the 
Balkan peoples into one state, but dynaste interests. These peoples can unite as 
equals in a democratic manner. As long as the dynastics exist, it wil] only be possi- 
ble for each of these nations to come together to form a state if one of the dy- 
nasties 18 victorious over the others in a war. Under these circumstances, this 
would be tantamount to the victory of one nation over the others. It therefore 
presupposes a state of war that would last all the longer, would be all the more 
exhausting and would end with fewer achievements, the less the possibility was 
of any of the four main nations gaining any decisive victory over the other three 
combined. 

As long as the Balkan dynasties exist, the Balkan peoples will therefore not 
only be incapable of fully achieving their national unification, but will also be 
condemned to remain fragmented into petty statelets, will remain restricted in 
their economic development, and will always be externally dependent. They will 
have their dynasties to thank for this. 

The worst form of external dependence, however, is the vassal relationship 
existing between the Balkan Slavs and the Tsar of Russia. It is this relationship 
that the socialists among the Balkan Slavs have to fight against, not just as one 
of their national obligations, but also as one of their tnternational obligations. 

One of their most important tasks is to meet these obligations. If the eco- 
nomic backwardness of their country prevents them from devoting themselves 
fully to the proletarian class struggle, if in practice it is more a question of having 
to prepare the ground for this class struggle and if the struggle for national 
independence can play a large part in this, they must also not forget that the 
proletanat can only wage its class struggle successfully as an international 
struggle. As the rising class to which the future belongs, the proletariat must 
always support the future interests of society as a whole which, given the pres- 
ent-day state of world commerce, are increasingly becoming identical with the 
interests of the whole of mankind. It is above all these interests that socialists in 
every country must bear in mind, and must be their guiding star even when they 
have cause to participate in national struggles. The supreme consideration for 
socialists is not the good of any particular nation, but, like the individual good, it 
too must be subordinated to the interests of the development of society as a 
whole. 

It is of course our conviction that the best foundation for the all-round de- 
velopment of each individual and also of cach nation lies in a socialist society. 
And of course today we are fighting for equal nghts for individuals and nations. 
We are well aware, however, that in today’s society the interests of the individual 
may very well come into conflict with those of the collective, and in such cases 
we call for the individual interest to be sacrificed to the general interest. How- 
ever, we must also demand this in the case of nations. This is where the attitude 
of social democrats to nations differs from that of the bourgeoisie. For the 
bourgeois, the nation is sovereign, and the good of the nation is the highest law 
— unless it is the individual that he puts on a pedestal. For us, the good of in- 


temational society stands higher. We are no more anu-national than we are op- 
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posed or even indifferent to the individual. However, the good of our nation is 
not the supreme consideration determining our actions. 

Marx and Engels always viewed the national strivings of the Balkan Slavs 
from this truly international point of view. They subordinated them to the fight 
against Russian Tsarism, the supreme international obligation of the entire inter- 
national proletanat, because Tsarism 1s the greatest and most dangerous oppo- 
nent of the advance of democracy and the proletassat throughout the world. 

Insofar as the Balkan Slavs strove to free themselves from the Turkish yoke 
by methods which entailed a strengthening and extension of Russian absolunsm, 
they met with opposition from Marx and Engels. Yet this position did not apply 
simply to the Slavs. Our two masters were also opposed, for example, to any 
encouragement of Itakan nationalist strivings where these involved calling on 
Napoleon III for help, and thereby strengthening Bonapartism. 

Marx and Engels had to carry on their struggles against Tsanst ambitions in 
the Balkan Peninsula mainly in England. In their day, Batain was the power 
most capable of resisting Russian absolutism, whose foreign policy was most 
likely to be influenced by popular movements. It was also, however, the very 
country where the Liberals always tended to let themselves be taken in by the 
ringing phrases of Tsarism, and where, at the same time, the proletariat was to- 
tally politically dependent on the Liberals. 

Today, we have progressed considerably. After the latest events, there is no 
chance that Tsarism will sull be able to decetve anyone anywhere with liberal 
phrases, or will even try to. Yet this is the very ame when the radical Liberals of 
England have struck up a close fnendship with it. 

In contrast with such debasement, there is, however, the clevating spectacle 
of the mass of organised English proletarians who have broken free of Liberal- 
ism and organised themselves into an independent party, a party that is the most 
determined enemy of Tsansm. 

However, what is even more encouraging ts the fact that the struggle against 
Tsansm is no longer simply one of foreign policy because Russian absolutism is 
threatened far more by revolution from within than by democratic powers from 
without. 

And there is also a third fact that has ansen since the time when Marx and 
Engels were active which similarly demonstrates the enormous progress we have 
made since then. Among the Balkan Slavs themselves there are now socialists 
who ate well aware of their international obligations, and who know that it 
would be a disgrace if any Slav democranc party called on the Russian Tsar for 
help in furthering its nasonal aims, or any aims whatsoever. And that is not just 
something that our brothers in the Balkans recognise in theory, they are guided 
by this principle in their actions. 

And such activity may again become vital, especially now when Panslavist"® 


18 Panslavism was an mteflectual, cultural and pobocal movement that reached its zensth n the nine- 
teenth and carly twenacth centuoes. Inspered by the ides of a Slavornc federapon of all the Sav peo- 
ples of Austns-Hungary, Turkey end Ruma, £ became notonous as s toal of Transt foragn poly. 
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tendencies are again emanating from Russia. It appears that the Tsar really has 
triumphed over his people, for they lie prostrate on the ground, bleeding from a 
thousand wounds. Yet despite its victory, absolunsm is fully conscious of its 
weakness; it knows how precarious this victory is, and how absolutely essential it 
is for the survival of Tsarism that the deep gulf that has opened up between the 
‘litte father’ and his subject children be bridged. In the long run, it will be too 
painful for him to sit enthroned on bayonets; he needs an idea that will allow 
him to assume once again the guise of the defender of his people's interests and 
will give him renewed presuge, while at the same ume diverting attention from 
the misery and poverty within the country. It is this idea that good old Pan- 
slavism is intended to supply. To reimpose order at home — barely maintained 
at present — the Tsar is attempting to foment disorder among his neighbours, 
in Austna and in Turkey. The alleged freedom movement in the one place is 
intended to help stifle the real freedom movement in the other. 

And ın fact, if it were only a question of the Slav liberals, then the gamble 
would succeed. The Russian liberals appear ready to become intoxicated with 
Panslavist enthusiasm and Russian patriotism, and both the Czech and South 
Slav liberals, especially the Serbian liberals, are not slow in reciprocating. 

Nevertheless, it would seem that this intoxication with Panslavism is soon 
going to be followed by a bad hangover Today, an aggressive foreign policy 
cannot be prosecuted without a strong army that 1s ready to strike at any mo- 
ment. The Russan army, already disorganised by the defeats in Manchuna, has 
been totally demoralised by its victories over the revolution.” These were only 
made possible by the removal of all the intelligent and decent elements from the 
officer corps, and by undermining any sense of honour among the mass of the men. 
Today, the Russtan army is nothing more than an enormous Black Hundred*! in uni- 
form, a gang prepared to rob and murder innocents, but not an army that is 
capable of standing up to thinking and determined fighting men, or prepared to 
die fighting for an idea against opponents who can defend themselves. 

Russian Panslavism today is probably srli capable of inciting unrest and 
greedy ambitions among the neighbouring peoples, but it can no longer offer 
them any serious help. The Tsar will be forced to leave his protégés in the lurch 
and betray them, and in this way his Panslavic policy, which was intended to 
renew his prestige both at home and abroad, will in the end reveal all the more 
forcefully his unpotence, not to mention the outnght danger he presents to the 


19. Kautsky ts probably refernng to the Serbean Radical Party (established in 1881), the first mod- 
em pohtical party in Serbia. Founded by the followers of the sucsalist Svetozar Marković, thus 
party waged a bitter struggle against the Obrenovit despotism, laying the beas for consutu- 
nonal government m Serbia after 1903. By thas ame, s had become the party of government, 
and in this capecicy wes to lead Serbia to victory in the Balkan Wars of 1912-13. 

20. The Russo-Japanese war of 1904-05 was fought to carve out spheres of influence in the Far 
East, mainly at the expense of China Russza’s defeat led directly to the first Russian Revolu- 
bon mn 1905. 

21. Black Hundreds was the popular name for the pararmlitary street-fighting groups formed to 
combat the forces of the left by the Union of the Russan People, the princal organisation 
eet up by the forces of the nght m the aftermath of the 1905 Russan Revolution 
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whole of Slavdom. There is brile likelthood that the corpse of Russian absolut- 
ism can be brought back to life. Any such attempt will show, even more clearly 
than before, that what we have here is not a giant ready for the fray, but a crum- 
bling colossus. 

Still, old memories often play a part, not just in sentimental poetry, but also 
in practical politics, and tn the present cotical situation they may seduce many Balkan 
Slavs into seeing in the slaughterer of all the Russians the Tsar-Liberator, and thus 
into providing him, albeit only temporarily, with a certain moral support. 

It goes without saying that today our South Slav comrades have more reason 
than ever to oppose such views, both in the interests of their own nations and in 
the interests of the international revolution. 

However, what all this shows us is that even in countries which do not as yet 
have a strong proletanat, where the proletarian class struggle does not as yet play 
any rôle, and where the socialists do not appear in practice to have advanced 
beyond the stage of acting simply as democrats — that even here, socialism, 
with its proletarian standpoint, is developing a particular outlook even in purely 
democratic and national matters which sets it apart from bourgeois democracy, 
and stops it from being submerged into the latter. 

Nowhere is it too early for the proletariat to be taught to organise independ- 
ently of bourgeois democracy, and to make its own independent assessment of 
things. This is particularly necessary during a revolutionary period, such as today 
exists on the Balkan Peninsula, when everything is in a state of constant change 
and the foundations are being laid for new politcal structures that are destined 
to govem the forms of development for a long ume to come. 


Resolution of the First Balkan 
Social Democratic 
Conference” 


NDER the enforced guardianship and the preponderating influence of 
European diplomacy, the instrument of the poliucal expansion of Euro- 
pean capitalism, terntonal and national relations have been created in the his- 


22. Held in Belgrade, 7-9 January 1910. From Radwa'ke Nesine (Werkers' News), 29 December 1909 
(11 January 1910), the paper of the Serbian Socul Democratic Party, 1902-19. Translated from 
the Serbran by Andreja Živković. 
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torical past of south-east Europe, and especially on the Balkan peninsula, which 
hinder the modern economic and cultural development of the peoples, and are 
most sharply opposed to their interests and their needs. From this contradiction 
arise all those crises, perturbations and events which serve as pretexts for Euro- 
pean diplomacy and its monarchist-reactionary agents in the Balkans, and to 
uphold therr policy of interference, guardianship, conquest and reaction. 

In opposition to this, the First Balkan Social Democratic Conference de- 
clares that the movements and struggles of the peoples of south-eastern Europe 
and the Balkans, who in fact possess all the cultural conditions for development, 
are the expression of the irresistible aspiration to economic and pobtcal Aberaton. 

On the one hand, the faster that those regions designated as colonies and not 
yet oppressed by any of the powers were divided up, the more European capi- 
talism, in order to invest the surplus from the exploitation of the proletariat at 
home, covetously attacked agranan countnes that were industrially backward 
and politically submissive. By way of interest payments on loans and super- 
profits from capital invested in enterpnses enjoying unlimited concessions, trade 
agreements and a web of customs tanffs, European capitalism drew the Balkans 
and the countries and peoples of south-eastern Europe into the scope of its 
capitalist exploitation, exhausting their economic forces and preventing their 
development and progress, and umpeniling their very survival. 

On the other hand, with the changes that the victorious march of capitalism 
brought about in the conditions of economic life in these lands, the territorial 
and national fragmentation that today exists is becoming unbearable. All the 
progressive forces of the nation must strive to liberate themselves from the par- 
ticularisms and insulanty that correspond solely to the patriarchal and limited char- 
acter of life in the district and village, the borders that frequently divide up either 
peoples of the same language, same nationality and culture, or regions that are 
economically and politically interdependent — and through direct or indirect 
foreign rule cob the people of the ability to determine its own fate. 

But while the proletanat through its class struggle in fact aids the realisation 
of these aspirations, the capitalist bourgeoisie, with the help of monarchism, 
under the existing economic, political and national conditions in south-eastern 
Europe, creates new national antagonisms that prevent the resoluuon of the 
Balkan Question by way of the unification of the peoples. 


Recognising the recessity and Agrmacy of the aspirations of the nations of south- 
east Europe, the First Balkan Social Democratic Conference takes the position 
that these can be realised only by sombssing their economic forces into one whole, abol. 
ishing artificially drawn borders, and enabhng them to hve together in full reaproaty and in 
united defence against common danger. For that reason, conference charges Social 
Democracy with the duty actively to suppress all antagonism among the peoples 
of south-east Europe and to work to bang them together. Conference also calls 
upon it wholeheartedly to assist all aspirations fo full democratic self-government by the 
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people and to national independence, which are the prime condition if the lives of 
these nations are to be wrested out of the hands of their foreign and domestic 
reactionary masters, and the ground prepared for the joining of forces required 
for modern economic development as the only guarantee of economic and po- 
litcal independence. Social Democracy must be the first to wish for this, not 
only because such a solution would best suit the interests of overall social prog- 
ress, but also because its own work is always conditioned by the development of 
the people within which it operates, and because the forces of the class struggle 
achieve theirs fullest development in independent countries and nations. 


The First Balkan Social Democratic Conference declares in particular that these 
urgent changes cannot be carried out in the sense of the interests of the people 
either by the militarist policy of the Balkan monarchies and reactionary bour- 
gcois regimes, which, on the contrary, str up antagonism between nations, sow 
hatred and distrust, and destroy the economic and political powers of the peo- 
ple, or by leaning on or appealing to the European capitalist states, whose ruling 
classes, whether absolutist or republican, national or multinational, cannot and 
will not voluntarily give up their dominant positions and policy of conquest. As 
the political representative of the working classes, which are not divided by the 
national antagonisms of the ruling classes, Social Democracy has the important 
task of being the most conscious and the most resolute proponent of the idea of 
solidarity between the nations of south-eastern Europe and of strengthening, 
through the class struggle of the proletariat, the powers of resistance of the peopkes towards the 
policy of conquest of European capitalism. This should primanly apply to the 
imperialist strivings of Austria-Hungary and the influence of Russian Tsarism, 
which throws itself the more impatiently into its bloody policy of blackmail in 
the Balkans the more it is pushed out of the Far East, and the more it finds itself 
at daggers drawn with its own people. 


IV 


It is the duty of the Secretaries of the Social Democratic pasties of the Balkans 
and south-eastern Europe, through the Secretary of the Serbian Social Demo- 
cratic Party in Belgrade and through constant close contacts with one another, 
to enable the carrying out of activites in the sense of this resolution in a uniform 
and planned manner. And it must elaborate for the next conference, which will 
be held in 1911 in Sofa, a forma) programme of our political and national de- 
mands, as well as an outline of the organisational forms of the future association 
of the Social Democratic parties of the Balkans and south-eastern Europe. 
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Dimitrije Tucovic 


The First Balkan Social 
Democratic Conference” 


N complete silence and without attracting the attention of the foreign press, 

the First Conference of the Balkan Social Democrats was held in Belgrade on 
7, 8 and 9 January. Represented were the social democratic workers’ movements 
of the Balkan countries and the South Slav peoples of Serbia, Bulgana,™ Roma- 
nia, Turkey, Montenegro, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Croata and Slavonia, Cannthia 
and Camiols. Grectings from Greece arrived in a telegram which declared soli- 
darity with the comrades. In three days of work, the delegates endeavoured to 
deepen their views of the Balkan Question, to take a position and to prepare the 
ground for joint and planned Social Democratic action. The resolution was 
adopted unanimously with great enthusiasm, unanimity being far more in evi- 
dence on the question of the difficulties and dangers against which Social De- 
mocracy in all the represented nations has to fight against than in actual views. 

It is difficult for a foreign comrade to understand what the Balkan Question 
means for us who are ‘deep down there in Turkey’. To the fraternal partes 
abroad, this is a question which, at best arouses a purely academic interest and 
falls into the domain of so-called forvign policy, and forms part of their political 
activity only because it remains open and keeps providing new matenal for con- 
flicts and entanglements of the widest possible international dimensions. This is 
why some comrades and party organs abroad naively thought that they could 
avert these dangers of war if they denied the histoncal justificanon of, and the 
need for, struggles and national movements in the Balkan peninsula, and as- 
cnibed these solely to foreign intrigue and the insatiable desire of the small Bal- 
kan monarchies to expand. Such comrades, in our view, are the only sincere 
proponents of the s/afus quo in the Balkans, although this status quo of oppression, 
division and foreign rule has become unbearable to the Balkan peoples. 

These foreign policy considerations, which for our comrades abroad were al- 
ways decisive in their assessment of the Balkan Question, have for us, the South 


23. Originally m Dae Nexe Zeal, 11 March 1910. Trenaiated by Predrag Stojović from the Serban version of 
ths ardele m Damateye Tucović, Sabre Delt |Colbctd Work), Volume 3, Belgrade, 1980, pp 151-61. 

24. Let us menton in passing that of the two Bulganan Social Democratic Parties represented m 
the International, only the Socal Democratic Workers Party of Bulgana (the so-called Nar- 
rows’) was represented at the conference. Serbian Social Democracy, which took upon itself 
the instatve of calling ths conference, was unable to arrange the simultaneous attendance of 
both groups (author's note). 
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Slav socialists, had to take second place to the question of how to remove many 
obstacles and create more favourable conditions for the full and independent 
development of the nations in the Balkans. In the present circumstances, it 
would be utter madness for us to delight in the status quo. Even the danger of a 
Russian conquest of the Balkans, which always coloured the atttude of our great 
teachers towards the Balkan Slavs, must not blind us to the danger lurking on 
the other side. In the Balkans, the theory of the ‘lesser evil’ has been killed by 
the actions of all the capitalist states. The most successful advocate for Russian 
influence in the Balkans is its partner Austria, and vice versa. 

A particular feature of our position ws-d-ws the Balkan Question is the strv- 
ing to liberate ourselves from the iaterna/ difficulties in which we are languishing 
today. The Balkan population, formerly enslaved by Turkish feudalism, has today 
become the prey of European capitalism. Centuries of struggle by the nya, the Chris- 
tian subjects, against the Turkish pashas have resulted in the present geographic and 
polincal situation m the Balkans. This has been made more acute and comphcated by 
the :ntenendon of European diplomacy. European diplomacy, the instrument of the 
ruling classes, did not refrain from using every means to try to grab as much of Tur- 
key’s estate as possible, or to prevent others from proceeding with their own 
conquest. It waged wars against Turkey and for Turkey, incited and suppressed 
rebellions, and forced Balkan states into mutual wars and reconciliations. The 
list of misdeeds perpetrated by European diplomacy against the Balkan peoples 
is ominously long. Russia is the main culprit, but it is not the only one. 

The unstoppable retreat of Turkish rule is, therefore, accompanied by the in- 
cessant self-serving tutelage and interference of European capitalism with its 
appetite for plunder. Under its influence, territomal and national relationships 
were formed in the Balkans which prevent the modern economic and cultural 
development of the people, and stand in sharp contrast to their interests and 
needs. Newly-imposed politcal borders divide peoples of the same tongue, na- 
tionality and culture, and also regions which economically and politically rely on 
one another and had previously lived as closely-knit communities. The peoples 
of the Balkans were unable to resist these tendencies to oppress, spht up and frag- 
ment them, which prevented the modern development of economic, cultural and 
political forces, because the economy, which flounshed in these parts in the 
Middle Ages, had been ruined by the redirection of global traffic towards the 
Atlantic Ocean. The popular masses were almost indifferent to the penetration 
of the Great Powers. The peasant, who had carned the revolutionary struggle 
against Turkish rule, became unable to carry the struggle for national unity and 
freedom as well. He does not feel harmed by national fragmentation because his 
political honzon does not extend beyond the borough and the village, or at best 
extends only to the nearest market. It is then casy to understand why, in the 
middle of the last century, when Austria was shaken to its foundations by na- 
tonal liberation movements, Serbian and Croatian peasants under Baron Jelacic 
rushed to the aid of Habsburg absolunsm.* Not long after the Jelačić period, in 


25. During the 1848 revolutions, the Habsburgs cxploued South Slav hatred of ther Hunganan 
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the days of the Serb-Turkish War”, a rural deputy in the Serbian National As- 
sembly protested against the war with the following words: ‘Surely it is not going 
to increase my plot of land?’ The patriarchal mentality and particulansm com- 
plement one another perfectly. 

It was therefore at the ame of economic dechne and narrow interests and 
views that this junkyard of South Slav principalities was created, together with 
the splendour of several dynasties and foreign rule. Parvus has said: The curse 
of Europe is its political past. Is not its political map a beggar’s cloak — all 
patched up?” The Balkans really is a beggar’s cloak. It is difficult to make much 
use of it, but even more difficult to get rid of it. This patched cloak enjoys the 
protection of two powerful factors: European dipkmacy and the Balkan dynasties. 
The first has had an interest in never allowing the wellsprings of weakness and mutual 
rivalry in the Balkans, without which its friendly’ tutelage would become redundant, to dry up. 
Likewise dynasties, which thrive on particulansm and pensh with it, are as a ruk 
more ready to hatch plots with the enemies of the freedom and independence of their own people 
than they are to broaden the foundation upon which ther thrones rest™ The public has 
leamed of the secret mutual defence treaty which King Milan concluded with Austna- 
Hungary in 1881, according to which Serbia, to the advantage of the Obrenović dy- 
nasty, renounces Bosnia-Herzegovina and any national agitation in those areas, 
only to seek compensation for this in 1885 in a mindless war against Bulgaria.” 

These pacts between European diplomacy and the dynasties are the source 
of many evils for the Balkan nations. They are one of the main sources of theis 
antagornisms. 


Militarily, the Balkan countries are highly developed states. But mulitansm and 
poverty are all they possess. From 1880 to date, Serbia has spent 650 mullion 
francs on the army, Bulgaria 940 million in the past two decades, and Romania 
970 million between 1883 and 1906.” The same is true of Greece and Turkey. 


overlords to win them to the counterrevoluton. The Croatian leader, Ban JeleGe (1801-1859), en- 
couraged by dupbeitous Habsburg baclung for Slav nanona) nghts, led a South Slav army agamst the 
Hunganan revolutionaries before assisting m the suppresuion of the revolunon mm Vienna 

26. The 1875 upmsing in Herzegovina provoked such s ware af patriotic sentiment m Serbes that 
Prnce Milan Obrenond (reigned 1868-1889) was forced to declare war on Turkey or face 
revolution. The 1876 war led to a humiliating defeat, Sertus only being saved from Ottoman 
invasion by Russian intervention 

27. A Parvus, Dw Kolanapebtk und der Zasummenbench, p22 (Author's note). (Colensaksm and thy 
Breakdosu, Leypnig, 1907] 

28. Stojan M Protić, Tama konvencija izmedu Sebye i Austro-Ugarske’ (Author's note). [The 
Secret Convention between Serba and Austna-Hungary'} 

29. The unificavon of Bulgana with Eastem Rumeka in 1885 was, folowing the occupaton of Bosrus and 
Herzegovina by Austra, considered s body blow to Serbian mteresta Egged on by Austria, Serbu de- 
clared war. Roundly defeated, it was saved from Bulganan retribution this ome by Austria. 

30. Dr C Rakovilu. Vern (Batam Balkana, p? (Author's note). (Sce The Balkan Entah, repro- 
duced below.) 
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The military budget, which 30 years ago was 7.2 million in Serbia, and 8.3 mil- 
lion in Bulgaria, now amounts to 26 million in Serbia, 39.8 million in Bulgaria, 
50.5 in Romania, and 38.2 million in Greece (1907), Whereas the military expen- 
diture of the six Great Powers has doxbéed since the 1870s," in Serbia it has in- 
creased fourfold, and in Bulgaria fivefold, since the 1880s! 

But the great significance for the Balkan Question of this policy of militanst 
exertion lics not in the possible srhtary might of the Balkan states, but in the for- 
egn debts that have had to be incurred. These state debts have reached 1430 mil- 
lion francs in Romania, 2448 in European Turkey, 815 in Greece, 643 in Bul- 
garia, 696 in Serbia, and seven milion francs in Montenegro, and the interest 
alone on these debts amounts to about 300 million per year. 

In this way, these militarist state loans have become the main part of the in- 
flux of aid with which European capitalism has inundated the Balkan countries; 
they have become the main weapon foreign capitaliam uses to conquer the Balkans. 
What ts particularly stnlang about these debts is the fact that not only were they con- 
tracted in an waproductive manner, but the money they have brought has remained 
abroad. For the indebted countnes they merely represent the issuing of bonds, and the 
accumulation of purchasing rights in the wallets of foreign capitalist groups. 

Once down this road, there is no escape but through a radical turnaround. 
One government leaves to the next — in Marx’s words — ‘as the only part of 
the so-called national wealth truly owned by contemporary nations’, a growing 
state debt which exhausts to the extreme the economic power of a nation, cre- 
ates economic anaemia, and destroys the whole economy. 

However, the greater the pawned part of the national product, the more 
every government endeavoured to increase state income by artificially propping 
up industry. The saving strategies that then emerge are protective import duties and 
concesstons. No wheel turns in the Balkan countries without some privilege being 
involved, and the lion's share of this goes to foreign capital. It penetrates enter- 
puses cither directly or through banks, which very often have nothing Serbian, 
Bulgarian or Greek in them other than the name ‘Serbian’, ‘Bulganan’ or ‘Greek’, 
Under the influence of foreign capital, for years there was turmoil in economic life. 
The degradation of the forests and the construction of mines, railways and fac- 
tonics all show that a higher order of economy is being created. And the more 
this new, capitalist economy nses above the original economic methods of these 
agrarian countries, the greater its superiority, and the more unbridled and terri- 
ble is the exploitation it perpetrates. Built with foreign capital, this industry be- 
comes a powerful sew means by which foreign capital is able to exploit even 
faster and more intensively our raw manpower and untapped natural resources. 

This cohaial economic relationship of the Balkan countnes with European 
capitalism could not, of course, fail to result in political consequences. The mili- 
tarist policy of taking out loans has delivered these countries entirely into the 
hands of the financial oligarchy and arms manufacturers of Western Europe. 


31. Emanuel Wurm, Du Finanyyextechte det Dewtschen Rewhes, p24 (Author's note). [The Finance! 
Hustery of the German Resch) 
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And since financial and manufactunng magnates always collaborate with capit- 
talist states, the governments of indebted countries can no longer have an influ- 
ence on the interest rate of the loans, or on the cost of armaments; they can 
hardly say that they were at any time the true owners of these loans. Many a 
government has suddenly fallen because it had the misfortune to come into con- 
flict with diplomatic representatives who served the profit motive of the capital- 
ist groups of their own countries. 

Diplomatic tutelage and interference in the internal affairs of these countries 
go even further. Of course, European capital will not enter such unstable coun- 
tries without special concessions and guarantees as to regular interest payments. 
Instead of the system of state subsidies, which was introduced in Turkey to 
guarantee interest payments, the Balkan countries have devised a method less 
offensive to ‘state independence’, namely, to secure interest payments through 
customs. Behind the protective walls of customs dunes, which the state intro- 
duced ‘completely’ independently, foreign capital ts assured an extra profit to the 
full valut of the customs duties levied, as it is invested in enterprises which are 
the only ones of a certain type in the country and so represent a real monopoly. 
For example, the sugar factory in Serbia, owned by a joint-stock company in 
Regensburg,” has been granted all manner of economic concessions, and on top 
of that a 30-dinar customs duty, which brings it annually more than two millon 
in extra profit at the expense of the consumer. Once they have secured all these 
concessions, capitalist groups, through the most unscrupulous pressure exerted 
by their diplomatic representatives, diligently endeavour to prevent further 
changes to the customs tanff and the consumer tax, or to the granting of any 
concessions to competitor enterprises, as well as to any social policy. How many 
umes has the army been sent on the orders of these noble diplomats against 
striking workers in these enterprises in order to make the worker experience for 
himself the cruelty of the colonial policies of the capitalist class. After all this, it 
is not difficult to understand exactly what is going on across Bosnia-Herze- 
govina and other South Slav regions ruled by Austna-Hungary, which are sub- 
jected to direct exploitation with no defensive walls to protect them! 

To avoid a protracted account of the various methods that European capi- 
talism uses to exploit and plunder the Balkan countnes, let us just mention the 
additional fact that this victorious capitalist campaign could not but affect the 
attitude of the capitalist states to the Balkan Question. The Edinburgh Review once 
wrote: 


If we want to assess the significance of English actions on the Nile, of 
French in the Sahara, or of German on the Tigris, we must look at these 
actions not with English, German or French, but with Ewsropean eyes. We 
are all, comrades, involved in a common endeavour and busy attaining a 
common goal: the spread of Ewropean culture there where it is most 
needed. 


32. A town m Germany. 
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In the Balkans a common endeavour is indeed taking place, and this is the action of 
European capital spreading, not ‘European culture’, but capitalist colonial ex- 
ploitation and repression. Despite all the antagonisms that exist between differ- 
ent capitalist states, their capital has found a way to take control of formally in- 
dependent states and to crogs the frontiers of the most vaned spheres of influ- 
ence. It has tumed the Balkans into its joins sphere of influence and interest, 
where it feeds on all life's essennal juices. The Balkan countries can only console 
themselves with the sewblance of independence, and the South Slav nationalities 
of Austria-Hungary with the semblance of being part of the great economic region 
to which they are connected. 


Under the influence of European capitalism, the Balkan Question has been 
given a new content, and the kind of solution once suggested only by the most 
far-sighted politicians has become an inevitability. 

It is only under this influence that the Balkan Question has become a sations! 
question. As a result of economic changes, new classes have emerged, as well as 
new needs and aspirations, which transcend the limitations of patnarchal life and 
have the very important consequence that the broad popular masses are be- 
coming economically interested in this question. The Balkan Question has thus 
been swept off the green table of the diplomats and the dynasties onto the firm 
ground of national struggles and movements. These struggles and these move- 
ments are an undeniable fact. In Croatia, there is the Serbo-Croat coalition for 
joint struggle against foreign rule,” and in Bosnia, a strong national movement 
for the nght of natonal self-determination, which has forced Austria-Hungary 
to annex these hitherto merely occupied lands and in this way bind them even 
more firmly to itself; in the Balkan countnes, governments and dynasties in- 
creasingly have to take into account the wishes and aspirations of the popular 
masses in their navonal policies. The Young Turk Revolution itself was a mag- 
nificent manifestation of this historical process, and deserves much greater at- 
tention for the deep changes it signalled than for the practical results so far of 
the Young Turks’ militarist caps d itat. 

Social Democracy, of course, cannot stop short of the question which is 
bound to increasingly attract the interest of the broad popular masses. As ever, 
our party is called upon to look externa] dangers and internal adversity straight 
in the eye and, as the party of the future, free of all narrow interests and preju- 
dices, to point the way to liberation which is compauble with contemporary 
economic trends, and corresponds to the interests of general social develop- 
ment, as Kautsky emphasises.” 


33. The Croat-Serb coalition (established in 1906) was imspired by the ides of Croat-Serb cooper- 
tion to counter the divide-and-rule strategy on which Magyar despotism was based. It became 
the domman force in Croatian polincal life before the Fust World War 

34. K Kautsky, Der Kampf, 2 Jahrg, 3 Heft (Author's note) [See The Tasks of Socialists Among 
the Balkan Slavs’, reproduced above. ] 
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By poinung out the tendencies of capitalism towards brutal and murderous 
colonial policies, we show the need not just for proletarian cass politics, but also 
for an impetus towards a sound sahona/ policy. It is very important for us to 
draw attention to the fact that the polictes of all the capitalist states represent in 
the Balkans the unquenchable thirst of capital for exploitation — important not 
only for the political education of the masses, but for practical success as well. 
The nace theory, which for class reasons appeals to representatives of the bour- 
geois strata, is being supplanted by the clas theory. But it is only when the ilu- 
sion of the 'Germanic’ threat ts destroyed that one can best deal a fatal blow to 
the ‘Slavic’ brotherhood with Russia, that most dangerous political contagion in 
the Balkans. International Social Democracy and its Balkan sections comprise 
the advance guard against Russian Tsarism, which still represents the greatest 
danger for the liberation struggies of the proletariat. Our brotherly parties 
abroad should never forget that, to us in the Balkans, their resolute struggle 
against the capitalist policy of colonialism and conquest means not only a decla- 
ration of international solidarity in fact, but 1s also an indispensable help in the 
suppression of Tsanst influence. 

It is the merit of Social Democracy that the policy of the so-called ‘friendly 
powers’, thanks to repeated historical experiences, has finally been discredited in 
the cyes of the popular masses. 

But the conclusions from all this can in no way serve to excuse today's 
weaknesses and corruption in the Balkans. The situation has already become 
quite unbearable. Liberation from a situation created, on the one hand, by de- 
pendence on European capitalism, and, on the other, by wasting all the nation's 
strengths on militarism, can no longer be achieved by going back to patriarcha- 
lism, but only by raising one’s own production to the world economic level. 
However, can that be done within the framework of the present patchwork of 
borders, states and rulers in the Balkans? The First Balkan Social Democratic 
Conference resolutely pointed out that the aspirations of the peoples of south- 
east Europe: 


w+. can be realised only by combining their economic forces into one 
whole, abolishing artificially-drawn borders, and enabling them to live 
together in full reciprocity and in united defence against common dan- 
ger. For that reason, conference charges Social Democracy with the duty 
actively to suppress all antagonism among the peoples of south-east 
Europe and to work to bring them together. Conference also calls on it 
wholeheartedly to assist all aspirations to full democratic self-government 
by the people and to national independence, which are the prime condi- 
tons if the lives of these nations are to be wrested out of the hands of 
their foreign and domestic reactionary masters, and the ground prepared 
for joining forces required for modern economic development as the 
only guarantee of economic and polincal independence. Social Democ- 
racy must be the first to wish for this, not only because such a solution 
would best suit the interests of overall social progress, but also because 
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its own work is always conditioned by the development of the people 
within which it operates, and because the forces of the class struggle 
achieve their fullest development in independent countries and nations. 


The fulfilment of these requirements will doubtless run into many difficulties. 
The existing governments in the Balkans and Eastern Europe will do all they can 
to thwart it. But there will be no peace in the Balkans until these requirements 
are met. They represent the only solunon to the ‘Eastern Question’, 





Christian Rakovsky 
Towards a Balkan Entente” 


TUDYING the history of the Balkan states, one is struck by the incoherence 

and contradictory nature of their foreign policies. Perhaps it might be more 
accurate to say they have none, so unstable and irrelevant are these to the vital 
and fundamental interests of the peoples. 

If there is any observed continuity in their forcign relations, it is often only 
the result of an abdication of freedom of action. This, for example, is the case 
with Romania. By adhering to the policies of the Triple Alliance, and in particu- 
lar, by having concluded a military convention with Austria, Romania was 
brought to betray its own interests, Protesting platomcally, it was forced to toler- 
ate the establishment by Austria and Hungary — in breach of the Berlin Treaty 
— of a monopoly on navigation on the upper Danube by the imposition of pro- 
hibitive taxes on shipping going through the Iron Gates.” That is not all. It was 
forced to conclude trade agreements unfavourable to its agriculture. Moreover, 
is there any more depressing proof of the lack of any independent policy than 
that offered by the Romanian delegates at the Hague Conference” who voted 
against compulsory arbitration between nations! If anybody needed the introduc- 


35. From Rewe de fo Paix (The Proce Joarnal, Ongan of the French Society for Arbitrauon between 
Nations, 1902-1909), December 1906. Translated from the French by Harry Ratner. 

36. Iron Gates is the name given to s 60-mule cham of spectacular gorges running from Serba to 
Romama, where the River Danube cuts through the Carpathran Mountams on its way to the 
Black Sea. 

37. Following the mterventon of the Russian Tsar, two peace conferences were held in The 
Hague in 1899 and 1907 to discuss disarmament, the artntration of mtemavonal disputes and 
the rules of land warfare. The rcsulung Intemational Court of Justice in 1900 and the Hague 
Convenuon of 1907 were completely ignored by the Great Power in the build-up to and 
dunng the First World War 
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tion of more equity in international relations, it was the small states, and par- 
ticularly Romania. It must not be forgotten that between three and four million 
Romanians live under Austrian, Hungaman and Russian domination, and that 
any weakening of militarism in these countries results in more freedom for the 
oppressed. 

Even though the aafrona/ interest of Romania was to vote for compulsory ar- 
bitration, its diplomatc obligations ted it to Germany and Austria and forced it 
to vote against, because the latter declared themselves opposed to it. 

The other Balkan countries give the same impression of powerlessness and 
disarray. It seems that their only ambition, and their only means of salvation, is 
to become clients of one or the other Great Power, principally Russia and Aus- 
tria. That is why we saw the following pathetic spectacles during recent events in 
the East: Bulgama in the róle of a blind instrument of Austrian diplomacy,” also 
the Serbs imploring, through noisy demonstrations and special diplomatic mis- 
sions, the aid of Russia against the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina — 
promised and handed over a long time ago by Russia to Austria,” the Constan- 
tinople crowd cheering in front of the embassies of the Great Powers, celebra- 
tions subsequently regretted when it was learnt that the job of the proposed 
conference would be to register the faits accomphs, the Grecks expressing their sen- 
timents of solidarity with the Turks... while announcing the annexation of Crete 
by Greece; and finally, the Romaruans, somewhat awakened from their torpor 
by the general upheavals around them, starting to protest at the oppressive tute- 
lage exercised by Austria over them and putting their faith in their ‘Itahan 
Brothers’ to rescue them from this state of affairs. 

Moreover, this has been the tactic adopted by all the Balkan peoples. Not 
only did they not try to lean on each other for support, but on the contrary ap- 
pealed to strangers for aid in their internal wars. The main traits of their mutual 
relations have long been mistrust and hate. Their relations are always strained, 
when they are not in open conflict, as is the case today with Greece against Ro- 
mania, with diplomatic relations forever being broken off between them, and as 
was the case at other times between Bulgana and Romania, and between Bul. 
garia and Serbia. The cordial assurances that their sovereigns exchange with each 
other in their speeches from the throne are either sport or empty phrases. In 
reality, they are jealous of each other and exhaust themselves in sterile and self- 
ish struggles, thereby bringing about their own ruin. Their history is akin to the 
bloody spectacles of the barbaric Orient, when potentates, in order to punish 
more cruelly their unfaithful wives, ordered that cats should be put in the sacks 
in which the wives were to be drowned. When they retneved this dismal device 
from the sea bottom it was found that the cats, while drowning, had still man- 
aged to tear each other to pieces. 


38. Encouraged by Austra, which was about to annex Boatus and Herzegovina, Prince Ferdinand 
also took advantage of the Young Turk revolution to declare ndependence. Austna thus 
hoped to throttle Serbia, pull Bulgaria mto her ortnt, and score a victory against Rustia 

39. At the Convenuon of Reschenstadt of 1876, Russia promused Austna pert of Bosnia in the 
cvent.., of a Serbran-Montenegnn victory in ther war with Turkey of that year. 
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The consequences of such policies can only be disastrous for the Balkan peo- 
ples. On the eve of the launching of a loan or some other circumstance, their 
governments publish laudatory reports on the progress of their countnes, but 
they never mention the distance they must cover to catch up with the modem 
states. Even less do they speak of the progress that the Balkan peoples would 
have made if their initiative had not been paralysed by fear and the uncertainties 
of the morrow, and if their resources had not been sucked dry by an insatiable 
militarism. 

A long ume ago, von der Goltz“ called Turkey the most militarist state of 
the day. With a population of between 12 and 15 million eligible for military 
service (the Chnstians are exempt) Turkey’s peacetime strength totals 300 000 
men. Out of an average budget of 120 million, Bulgaria spends 30 million, that 
18, a quarter, on its army. This, of course, does not include the special credits — 
for updating armaments and maintaining the stock of munitions and equipment 
— which in some years have amounted to 50 million. Romania spends 40 to 45 
million per year on its army. In the space of 23 years, from 1883 to 1906, it has 
spent a total of 970 million francs, not counting the special credits and the cost 
of fortifications. To estimate how much the latter have cost the country, it is 
enough to know that the Bucharest fortifications are valued at 112 million in the 
balance sheet of national assets. Greece exhausts itself building batdeships which 
in times of war lack coal and munitions. 

One can judge the disastrous effect of these policies on the internal situation 
of these peoples by the deplorable state of their finances. We know that interna- 
tonal control commissions, representing their foreign creditors, function in Tur- 
key, Greece (which on several occasions declared itself bankrupt) and partly in 
Serbia and Bulgaria. 

They watch over the regular payment of the interest duc to them. Romania 
— a third of whose budget (80 million francs out of 240) is used to service its 
public debt — has avoided bankruptcy and intemational control only by im- 
posing exorbitant taxation on the population; by transforming into state mo- 
nopolies the production and sale of tobacco, matches, cigarette paper, powder 
for hunting guns, playing cards, salt and finally books and text books for primary 
school pupils; and by imposing enormous charges on all staples — petro), sugar, 
oils, wines, beer, etc. 

Is it surprising that these countries lack schools, passable roads, canals and 
hospitals? Ignorance, misery and mortality ravage the towns and the countryside. 

The pitiful state of Turkey is known to all. Everybody has heard of the re- 
pugnant aspects of the towns, including the capital of the empire, the most 
beautiful city in the world by virtue of its geographical position, and the worst 
maintained. After 30 years of independence, Bulgaria still does not have a rail- 


40. Colmar Fnednch von der Goltz (1843-1916), the German officer who as ‘Golte-Pasha’ un- 
dertuok from 1885 the modemusbon of the Ottoman army and officer corps in line with 
German mubtury doctnne. 
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way line that crosses the Balkan mountain range. Those travelling from north to 
south who do not want to make the huge detour via Sofia must still cross the 
Balkans in the ancient way on mule back or in carts painfully pulled along the 
only national road, laid down at the time of Midhat Pasha.“ Visiting these 
countries, you are struck by their absolute isolation from each other. Though 
Bulgaria and Romania share half their total frontiers, they do not have a single 
railway line linking them. Furthermore, if the Treaty of Berlin had not required 
Serbia, Bulgaria and Turkey to construct branches of the Paris- 
Constantinople main line on their territories, they would perhaps have re- 
mained to this day without any other means of communication than the Danube 
and the Black Sea. 

The cultural backwardness of all these countries 1s highlighted by their mas- 
sive level of illiteracy, From 75 per cent in Bulgaria, it rises to the unbelievable 
but nevertheless real figure of 86 to 88 per cent in Romania. In that country, out 
of 2 832 558 children of school age in 1904-05, only 706 508 attended classes, 
while the rest, 2 126 030, received no instruction.” Need we add that among 
those who do go to school only an insignificant number complete the fve 
classes of primary school? As far as the material and moral misery of the 
Romanian people is concerned, suffice it to say that, according to the offi- 
cial statistics, the budget of a Romanian peasant family is between 0.45 and 0.5 
francs,’ that 48 per cent of the children of low status tn the countryside die be- 
fore the age of seven, and that in the towns 25 per cent of the children are born 
illegitimate. 

It is a well-known fact that all the Balkan countries are at the mercy of 
droughts and floods, and that a bad harvest means famine and economic and 
financia! crisis. A not insignificant admission was made by the Bulganan repre- 
sentative in Paris when speaking to a journalist and enumerating all the reasons 
which made a rapid solution of the Turco-Bulgarian conflict’ necessary. He put 
in the first place the collapse of the sales of Bulgarian wheat due to the conges- 
tion of the roads and rumours of war. The poor sales of raisins and olive oil in 
Greece, and of prunes and livestock in Serbia, have the same significance. How 
disastrous and ridiculous seems this policy which makes grandiose gestures for 
the conquest of Constantinople and the re-establishment of the empire of the 
Byzantine emperors or of King Dušan, only later to admit its complete failure 
and powerlessness!** 


41. Ahmet Şefik Mithar Pasha, before winnmg fame as the author of the constitutional expenment 
of 1876, had been a progressive and efficent provincial adminstrator in the Danutnan refers 
(including modern Bulgars) in the 1860s. 

42 There seems to be a misprint here as these figures do not add up. 

43. The text does not tell us whether this is per week/month/year. 

44. In October 1908, Bulgaria declared its independence from the Ottoman Empire. Wrangling 
then ensued over the level of ust compensation’ to be pud by Bulgans to Turkey. 

45. The greater nanonalisms of Bulgana, Serbis and Greece all looked back to medieval periods of 
greatness; respectively, the Bulganan emperors who were stopped at the gates of Constantino- 
ple; the Serbian empire of Tear Dulan Nemanja (1331-1355); and the Byzantine Empur itself 
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Yet what a formidable force for political and economic progress would the Bal- 
kan states have represented had they had combined their efforts towards a 
common goal! A confederation, joined by Turkey, Romania, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Serbia and Montenegro would, as its first consequence, have given all these peo- 
ples the confidence in their own existence that they lack today. At much less 
cost, such a confederation would have ensured the defence of their territories, 
and encouraged very vigorous economic and commercial activity between them, 
thus helping the growth of their productive forces. There is no other region in 
Europe which has natural conditions so favourable for industrial and agricultural 
development as the Balkan peninsula and Asia Minor. 

The och oi) resources of the Carpathians,” the numerous coal mines in Ser- 
bia and Asia Minor, the minerals and marble quarnes of the Rhodope,” the Pin- 
dus* and the Laurium“ꝰ regions; everything is present to make possible the birth 
and growth of a national industnal economy. 

The astonishing fertility of the soil of the Danubian plains, of Thrace, of 
Macedonia ‘which surpass in goodness the plains of Sicily’, and of Thessaly, 
make this area a veritable granary for Europe. In addition to cereals, these 
countries lend themselves to the culture of all industrial plants, rape and flax in 
Romania, roses in South Bulgaria and Asia Minor, nce, cotton and tobacco in 
South Bulgana and Macedonia, and vines and olive trees in Greece. The lush 
pastures at the foot of the mountains make possible the breeding of innumer- 
able flocks and herds of animals, large and small. The Danube, the Black Sea, 
the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean” which bathe ail these countries permit 
casy and permanent communications with the three great continents. 

In addinon, the Balkan Peninsula, with Asia Minor and the Arabian penin- 
sula, form a knot, as it were, tying together Europe, Asia and Africa. How dif- 
ferent would all these countries, once the cradle of several civilisations and now 
desolate and umpovenshed, look if a regime of peace and liberty allowed their 
inhabitants to apply their skills to cunning their intemal poliucal and economic 
affairs. And all this depends purely on the Balkan peoples, on their understand- 
ing their interests and the degree of their politcal wisdom. 

In such a commonwealth as the Balkan confederation, there would be room 
and liberty for all... But in that case we must ask ourselves: what could have 
prevented until now the realisanon of such an idea? 

It would be childish to explain this attitude of the Balkan peoples as a simple 
misunderstanding which only had to be cleared up for everything to fall into 


46. A mountan range that curves m a great arc from the repan around Vienna, end then honzonallly 
across Czechoslovakia, bending across the endre north-south was of Romania to end in eastern Serban 

47. A mountain range running south-east from the repon of Sofa to the Acgean. 

48 A mountain range manning the length of the Greek mainland from the southern Albanian 
border to the Acgean, and emerging agun on the island of Crete. 

49. A repan of Artica, south of Athens, bordenng the Acgean 

$0. Rakovaky sees the Balkans and the Ottoman Empe (inchaling the Near East) as a geo- 
pokuca! whole 
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place. The life of humankind ts determined by inescapable forces that destroy or 
consolidate states and peoples without being guided by our humanitarian con- 
siderations. But it is by studying the play of these forces on the Balkan peninsula 
that we believe ourselves justified in affirming the early possibility of a Balkan 
confederation. Some time ago, such optimism was not justified. The conditions 
then were not favourable for the realisation of such an idea; one could treat it as 
a fantasy. Today, that is no longer the case. We do not say that it will be realised 
tomorrow, but that the time has arrived when it ceases to be an ideological wish 
and becomes a slogan of political groups and parties. This constitutes a consid- 
erable step forward. This will become clear after the analysis we shall make of 
the historical causes which have up tll now kept this idea of a Balkan confed- 
eration in abeyance. 


IV 


The first and main source of struggle in the Balkans was the desite of the op- 
pressed peoples to regain therr freedom and independence. To do this, they had 
to fight not only the domination of the Sultans, but also that of the Greek clergy. 

An important event, ignorance of which makes incomprehensible the bloody 
conflicts berween Bulgarian, Greck and other bands in Macedonia, took place 
after the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks. We refer to the extension, 
nominal until then, of the power of the Greek Patriarchate over all the Ortho- 
dox lands of the East. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, we were faced 
by a greedy and corrupt Byzantine oligarchy whose seat was at Phanar, in Con- 
stantinople, by the side of the Patriarch. Consisting of old Byzantine families and 
upstarts brought to prominence by services rendered to the Turkish pashas, this 
greedy and corrupt oligarchy had become the master of all Chostanity in the 
Balkan peninsula. It had extended its power as far as Bukovina,” Transylvania 
and southern Russia. Everything, churches and monasteries, was in its hands. 
The offices of priest in the smallest village as of bishop were put up for auction 
and sold to the highest bidder. A swarm of Greek monks, whose principal nurs- 
ery was Mount Athos,” invaded the towns and villages, submitting the unhappy 
populations to a strict regime. The religious services were in Greek; in the 
schools, insofar as there were any, instruction was in Greek. Serb, Albanian, Bul- 
garian and Romanian names disappeared from the vocabulary: Turkey recog- 
nised only one people, the ‘rournmileti’ (the Roman people), and only one 
power to represent them; the Patriarch and the oligarchy of Phanar. 

One understands why the national renaissance of the Balkan peoples showed 
itself first in a bitter struggle against the Phananot clergy. Chased out of south- 


51. From 1775 to 1918, thus former Ottoman province became the easternmost crown land of the 
Austnan Empire and one of the most ethnically muxed. It is now divided between Romanza 
and Ukraine. 

$2. Moun: Athos hes at the south-easternmost up of the Thessdonds Perensuls everlouking the Aegean 

S3. The non-Ottoman empire was organised into regus communities (arfea of ‘nations. The 
Orthodox were known aa Rewsases (Romans) because Orthodoxy had been the state reipon 
of the Byzantine Roman Empire. 
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em Russia, Transylvania and Bukovina, it was later chased out of Serbia and 
Romania, which in 1864 confiscated the immense estates in mortmain which the 
Greek monasteries had managed to acquire. Finally, in 1871, the Turkish gov- 
emment was forced to recognise the autonomy of the Bulgarian Church. As a 
result, the Greek clergy lost sts hold over the great majority of Bulgarians. But it 
maintained it in Macedonia where struggles between Exarchists and Patnarchists 
continued, that is, between Bulgarians belonging to the Bulgarian church — 
which the Patriarch had solemnly declared schismatcc — and the Patnarchists, 
Bulgarians recognising the authoniy of the Patriarch and attending churches and 
schools in which the services and instruction were in Greek. 

It is interesting to note the atutude of Greece itself to the Patriarch. There 
was a time when the kingdom of the Hellenes had to conduct a fierce struggle 
against Phanar, a vile instrument in the hands of the Turkish government, 
which, pursuing only its own interests, placed obstacles in the way of the buld- 
ing and developing a free Greece. Having made ancient Greek — inaccessible to 
the masses — a tool for its domination, Phanar persecuted the Greek patriots 
who wanted to use modern Greek as the written language — disdainfully de- 
scribed by the Phananots as ‘the language of the grocers of Zagora’ (a town in 
Thessaly). 

This antagonism did not last long. In its quest to expand to the north, the 
newly-constatuted kingdom, found tn the Patriarchate an ally and a pioneer of 
panhellenism. 

Side by side with the Greek propaganda in Macedonia, there also appeared 
Serb propaganda. Having lost the hope of expanding in the direction of Bosnia 
after the Treaty of Berlin, Serbia was reduced to seeking an outlet to the sea 
across Macedonia and Old Serbia.* Hence the need to prove that Macedonia is 
Serbian. 

The struggle of the Bulgarians gradually took on the same nationalist char- 
acter. It had long ceased to have as its objective the true interests of the Bulgar- 
tan population of Macedonia, and had transformed itself into an open struggle 
to annex this province to Bulgaria. 

The prospect of an imminent carve-up of Turkey brought about the mental- 
ity of electoral agents among the leaders of all these peoples, who, on the eve of 
a decisive contest, try to win the maximum of votes for their candidate. So Bul- 
garians, Greeks, Romanians or Serbs had only one aim: to prove that the major- 
ity of the population was with them so that Macedonia would be given them 
when the carve-up took place. As this carve-up was thought unminent, there was 
no time to be lost. It was essenual to force every Macedonian to declare himself 
a Bulgarian or a Greek by any means: by persuasion, money or the dagger. And 
finally, statistics were presented that were pure fantasy in order to convince the 
outside world. 


54. Today the area covering Novi Pazar in southerm Sertna, Kosovo and the north-west of the 
Republic of Macedonis. Its name denved from the fact that ¢ was formerly part of the meche- 
val Serbaan Empue. 
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V 


It can be seen how much the change of regime in Turkey could transform the 
situation. It will bring everyone to his senses. The race to annex Macedonia, 
which was nothing but a race towards the abyss, will lose much of its interest, 
and the different nations will come to a saner appreciation of reality. 

It is right to say that such a transformation will not happen in one day. Van- 
ous hatreds, jealousies and resentments will continue for some time to exert a 
paralysing influence on the peoples, but the conflicts between them will lose 
much of their sharpness, as have the struggles between the different religions 
with the declaration of freedom of worship. In countries where religious equality 
is a reality, the parties have long ago ceased to identify themselves with religious 
loyalties, and now take heed only of economic and political interests. In the 
same way, the new Turkey will succeed, through complete equality between the 
nations, in fusing them into one common nation, in the bosom of which new 
struggles will arise — the kind that exist within homogeneous nations. 

A big step towards this would have been the reform of education. In the old 
Turkey, this was left to the religious communities. Each nationality saw to its 
pnmary, secondary and higher schools through voluntary contributions and 
through subsidies provided secretly or openly by the Balkan states. The same 
applied to the financing of religion. There ts no need to emphasise how much 
this state of affairs encouraged the separatist politics of the national blocs. 

We cannot now go into the details of the reform required, but its objective shoukd 
be to create national schools, that ts, schools maintained by the state or the munici- 
palines, while ensuring that instructon is given in the language of each nationality. 

So long as the Turkish government is not in a position to realise such a re- 
form, ail attempts to destroy the existing national blocs will be useless violence. 
This is a tactic the Young Turks must avoid at all cost. It must be admitted that, 
unfortunately, they are beginning to allow themselves to be drawn down this 
slope common to all weak governments. In the parliamentary elections, in Ma- 
cedonia as well as in Constantinople, it seems they have employed not very 
commendable methods — against the Greeks here, against the Bulgarians there 
— in order to create artificial majontes. 

Moreover, we are under no illusion: the new regime in Turkey would soon 
be in danger if its existence depended only on the goodwill of this or that polits- 
cal grouping, especially Turkish ones naturally drawn to an excessive centralism 
and authoritarianism. This in no wry permits Christian democracy to play the 
game of Young Turk nationalism by itself continuing the old errors. 

This is how the internal evolution of Turkey, by removing one of the causes 
— the main one — of the quarrels between the Balkan states — over the Otto- 
man legacy — clears the way for their confederation. The latter appears as an 
inevitable consequence of historical progress. By revealing to them their new 
destiny, the propaganda in favour of this idea will accustom the nationalists in 
Turkey and the Turkish nation itself to conducting themselves more confidently 
and with greater tolerance in their mutual relations. 
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VI 


The intervention of the interested Great Powers, inflaming the Balkan peoples 
against each other by dangling in front of their eyes the possibility of territonal 
expansion, cither at the expense of Turkey or of cach other, has complicated 
and exacerbated the national struggles in the East. 

In this respect, it is Russia which has played the most harmful role. It is true, 
as we remarked in our last article,’ that Austria is trying to usurp thus rôle of 
trouble-maker. But if it has succeeded, it is partly thanks to Russian support. 

In order to continue its irresistible push towards the south — the Mediterra- 
nean — Russia would have to conquer Turkey. I won’t speak here of the innu- 
merable projects to divide up the Ottoman Empise that Russia has wanted to 
agree, or has agreed, with Austria, France or England. These projects could not 
come to fruition because of the impossibility of sharing out Constantinople and 
its straits — if there had been two Constantnoples, said Wellington, Turkey 
would have disappeared long ago. Also, as it was unable to undertake a direct 
war of conquest, Russia had to limit itself to the only possible policy, that of 
constant interventon in Turkey aimed at the protecton of the Christians. The 
hoped-for result would be the weakening and disintegration of Turkey. 

In the light of this policy it was essenual, firstly, to prevent Turkey from con- 
solidating itself by internal reform; this would take away Russia's pretext for 
intervention, and secondly, to prevent the Balkan states — whose creation was 
to be but a stage towards their final conquest by Russia — from strengthening 
themselves by their union. This would take away from Russia the right to pro- 
tect them. 

Today, after the recent publication by his son of Midhat Pasha’s correspon- 
dence, we know of the intrigues of General Ignanev,* the then Russian ambas- 
sador in Constantinople, to sabotage the consttutional reform of 1876. He ap- 
pointed himself the ally and most enthusiastic adviser of the Old Turks. He did 
not conceal this. ‘Russia considers the granting of a parliament and a constitu- 
tion to Turkey as an insult and act of defiance towards herself. The existence of 
a Turkish consſtitution is in itself a sufficient cause for us to declare war. We 
shall never consent to remain the only European power without constitutional 
government’, he told the English ambassador, Sir Layard,” who hastened to 
inform his government in a letter dated 30 May 1876. 

Twenty years later, when others besides Russia wanted to protest against the 
massacres of Chnstans in Turkey — the massacres of the Armenians in Asia 
Minor — and favoured reforms, Prince Lobanov™ replied that the massacres 


55. C Rakovaky, ‘La Question d’Onent ct les Punseances’ (The Eastern Queston and the Pow- 
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were regrettable ‘incidents’, and that as for senous reforms, particularly auton- 
omy for Armenia, Russia wanted to hear none of them. He told Sir Frank Las- 
celles,” the English ambassador in St Petersburg: ‘We will not agree to the crea- 
tion of a second Bulgaria on the Russo-Turkish frontier in Asia Minor.’ Finally, a 
year later, when new massacres — probably the most hornble history has 
known, those of Constantinople in 1896 — impelled England to propose an 
armed intervention against Turkey, the Russian minister Shishvin replied that 
one could not hold the Sultan responsible for the massacres and that ‘all meth- 
ods of coercion against him were repugnant to his Majesty the Tsar’. 

And if today Russia shows itself favourable to the new regime, it is doing so 
reluctantly, seeing in it, for the moment, the only means of conserving the tern- 
torial states quo in the East, until such time as it can profitably change it. One 
suspects that Russian diplomacy has always been resolutely opposed to a Balkan 
confederanon. Its representatives have said so publicly in certain moments of 
frankness. Mr Tatishtev wrote in his book Dw Passt de la Diplomate Russe, The 
formation of a federation of the three states, Serbia, Romania and Bulgana, 
would have definitely blocked our road to the Straits and would have been much 
more dangerous to us. It would have served as a powerful weapon in the hands 
of our adversaries.’ 

In fact, the whole of Russian policy has been, as it were, haunted by this fear. 
In order to prevent any understanding between the peoples, it sowed dissension. 
During the period when its influence in Bulgaria was all-powerful, it tried to 
push Bulgana into war on two occasions, against Serbia in 1883 and against Ro- 
mania in 1885. On both occasions, it was over a miserable question of frontier 
demarcation (the frontier at Bregovo with Serbia and at Arab-Tabia with Roma- 
nia). Domestic events and — in the conflict with Romania — the revolution in 
Eastern Rumelia*' — prevented these quarrels from taking a bloody turn. How- 
ever, a few months later, the roles had been reversed; Bulgana had broken away 
from Russia, and Serbia had moved closer to Bulgaria. And it was Serbia that 
Russia, in collusion with Austria, pushed into war against Bulgaria. In our recent 
article, we had already alluded to the responsibility of these two powers in the 
Serbo-Bulganan war of 1885. 

Here is the proof. At the Conference of Constantinople which convened af- 
ter the revolution in Rumelia, the representatives of the Great Powers — their 
ambassadors in the Turkish capital — drew up a declaration of principles. On 
the demand of Austria, supported by Russia, any statement which could be in- 
terpreted as a criticism of Serbia for its military preparations was omitted. The 
following sentence, among others, was suppressed: ‘It is the unanimous wish of 
the Great Powers that peace be maintained in the whol of the Balkan Peninsula.’ 


59. Sır Frank Cavendish Lascelles (1841-1920). 
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Another fact: on the eve of the war, the French government proposed to the 
powers an action which could have prevented hostilities: a collective approach 
to Belgrade to inform the Serbian government that in the event of an attack by 
Serbia: ‘Europe would not prevent the Sultan from going to the aid of his vassal, 
the Prince of Bulgana.’ Replying to this proposal, Mx Giers, the Russian For- 
eign Minister, told the French ambassador to St Petersburg: ‘Above all Europe 
must advise Prince Alexander‘ to return to Sofia, after which King Milan,“ 
having no longer cause for anger, will calm down.’ 

Russia’s attitude during the Turkish-Greek war of 1897 and the struggle 
between the nationalities tn Macedonia was just as typical. An incident reported 
by Mr Naumann, the Athens correspondent of the Daily Chrosicé,S and taken up 
by all the press was the intervention of Me Nelidov,® the Russian ambassador in 
Constantinople, aimed at sabotaging the direct negotiations that had begun be- 
tween Greece and Turkey. Russian diplomacy was pushing openly for war, and 
all the official press, with Novoe Uremye"’ at its head, was jubilant at the idea that 
‘the Athenian demagogy’ would suffer the punishment it deserved. This paper 
wrote in its issue of 29 March 1897; ‘The defeat of revolution and anarchy can 
only reinforce monarchy and order.’ 

Furthermore, those familiar with Macedonian affairs are aware of the active 
role played by the Russian consuls in the local conflicts. At first sympathetic to 
the Bulgarians, they later openly sided with the Serbs. Mr Yastrebov, the Russian 
consul in Salonika, was particularly noted for his proselytising. 


Vil 


‘Russia uses the subject peoples as petty cash which it throws as tips to its allies.’ 
These words by a Serb historian are plainly justified when one recalls the history 
of the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria. 

We have already noted that these two provinces were promised by Russia to 
Austria in 1876, at the forthcoming dismemberment of Turkey, and that this fact 
which remained long secret, was exposed for the first time by Bismarck’s organ, 
the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung in 1887 (the 27 April issue). A few days later, 
the Moscorskja Wiedomosks (of 29 Apnil-11 May) published an article by Mr Ta- 


ushtev who had been present at the conclusion of this secret agreement as sec- 
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retary at the Russian embassy in Vienna. He confirmed the facts, making the 
following admission: 


I will be betraying neither my oath nor diplomatic discretion by saying 
with confidence that if this convention had been completely carried out, 
the Balkan peninsula would not today be the sorry spectacle of intermi- 
nable disagreements, bloody conflicts and submission to foreign influences: 
on the contrary, the influence of Russia in the bosom of its populations 
would have been permanently established on large and soid foundations. 


The reader will understand that this is an allusion to the carve-up, either of a 
part, or of the whole of Turkey between Russia and Austna. 

Polemicising against Messrs Martens and Komarowski, who expressed the 
wish that Bosnia and Herzegovina be given to Serbia and Montenegro, another 
Russian writer, Mr Skalkovsky,” remarked: "These wise men pretend to ignore 
that, independently of the Treaty of Berlin, Russia had pledged itself not only 
never to demand of Austria-Hungary the return of the occupied provinces, but, 
in addition, not to put obstacles in the way of the occupation of old Serbia.’ 

If we have made this long digression into the diplomatic history of the East, 
it is to demonstrate that today the formation of a Balkan confederation will not 
meet any more adversaries as powerful and implacable as those in the past. Rus- 
sia, weakened after its defeat in the Far East” and having entered into a penod 
of soul-searching, as after the Crimean War, is incapable, at least for some time, 
of carrying on an aggressive policy in the Balkans. Maybe it might even resign 
itself to seeing a new power blossom around the Black Sea in order to curb the 
progress of Austria. At the same time, despite the retreat of the revolutionary 
movement, Russian public opinion, which is sympatheuc to the Balkan peoples, 
is not as inactive as before. 

As for the designs of Austria, they can easily be paralysed by the united acon of 
the Balkan peoples. They will find powerful defenders within the Habsburg Empire 
itself, as much among the nationalities as amongst the social democratic forces. 


Vill 


Oves a century ago when Mr Vanderk senior, speaking of merchants, declares in 
Philosophe sans le Savoir (Philosopher Without Knowing 1), “We are, on the surface of 
the earth, so many silk threads which link the nations together and bring them 
back to peace through the necessity of trade’, he pointed out the main means for 
international rapprochement in our epoch. Having remained economically 
backward, the Balkan countnes, as producers of cereals and raw materials, have 
many links with the great industnal countries, but few between themselves. This 
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has without doubt greatly retarded theu entente. An excepuon is the trade be- 
tween Turkey and Bulgaria The latter sells not only its agricultural produce and 
its livestock, but also some of its industrial products in the Turkish and, particu- 
larly, the Constantinople markets. And we think that it is to this, namely, to the 
fear of a commercial crisis that would follow a war, that we owe the peaceful 
resolution of the Turkish-Bulganan conflict. And it is the strong and permanent 
development of trading relationships berween all the Balkan states which will 
provide the most efficacious means for their political and cultural rapproche- 
ment. 

We believe we have enumerated the main factors that have held back a Bal- 
kan entente. They were the need to create for themselves a national identity, now 
achieved; the chauvinism which was grafted on to these legitimate struggles, a 
chauvinism already declining; and the intrigues of the Great Powers which un- 
expected events have rendered inoffensive. Beside these main factors, the ambi- 
tons of the heads of state to present themselves in the role of a Louis XIV, the 
incapability of the politicians and their parties, whose activity is insufficient 
without the direct control of the people, are relatively unimportant. Kings and 
governments will be forced to bend before the needs of their ume and the will 
of their nations. This is all the more so since the new external conditions will no 
longer allow such latitude for obscure conspiracies in which, often under the 
pretext of defending the independence of their country, the holders of power 
defended their dynastic or party interests. 

Needless to say, a Balkan confederation can only be based on a policy of de- 
fence. Its main aim 1s the defence of the terntonal integrity and political inde- 
pendence of the peoples that make it up. During the period when the Hamidian 
absolutism reigned in Turkey, tt would have had to be excluded from such a 
political constellation. To have admitted it would have been to give its Sultan 
and his camarilla power and impunity. And even today for Turkey to rise to the 
level of its great rôle, a democratic revision of its Constitution of 1876 is called 
for. It is a constitunon which, with its restricted franchise and Senate — half of 
which 1s appointed by the Sultan — takes little account of the popular will. 

We do not want to close this essay without a few words about the attempts 
made so far to bring about a Balkan entente. Apart from the efforts of the social- 
ists who in all the countries have been its most faithful and constant supporters, 
we must note some private and governmental initiatives. Among the latter, we 
first note the approaches of Tnkoupis,” a former Greek minister, who, during a 
voyage to Bulgara in 1887, proposed to Stambolov” that they work together 
towards the realisation of a Balkan confederation. But we are told that the Bul- 
garian dictator reported this conversation to the Turkish govemment, in ex- 


72 Harilaos Trikoupss (1832-1897) was a Greek statesman and reformer who dominated Greek 
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change for which he obtained the appointment of two Bulganan bishops in Ma- 
cedonia. In 1897, there was an attempt for an entente between Bulgana and Ser- 
bia. During a visit to Sofia, King Alexander discussed with Prince Ferdinand the 
partition of Macedonia, taking as a demarcation line the river Vardar.” Fortu- 
nately, this project had no future. But we must regret the failure of a project for 
a Serb-Bulgarian customs union in 1906. We know that Austna opposed it. 

After the departure of Prince Battenberg, the Bulganans offered the King of 
Romania the Bulgarian crown. He refused it. In any case, it is unlikely that Rus- 
sia, at that ame, would have consented to the creation of a Romano-Bulganan 
kingdom. 

Up till now, there have been no serious private initiatives in this direction. A 
committee of Turco-Bulgarian entente prestded over by the former minister, Mr 
Nachovich,” was formed in Sofia only after the Turkish revolution. We know 
that during the crisis this committee worked with the delegates of the Young 
Turks, who had arnved in Sofia, with the am of calming the conflict. 

Let us hope that these initiatives will become frequent, and that in all the 
Balkan countries committees will be formed to work for this so necessary and so 
useful Balkan entente. 


Dimitur Blagoev 
Political Prospects” 


UR readers know that from the very beginning of the coup in Turkey, our 

bourgeoisie has begun to talk of concluding an alliance with constitutional 
Turkey. On the other hand, its ‘left’ and ‘extreme left’ wings talk about a Balkan 
confederation.” Of course, they do not say what they mean by this. As far as one 
can deduce from what they wate about this question, they see a Balkan œ on as 
a political aliance between the Balkan peoples, including Turkey. In this case, the 
difference between the bourgeoisie and its ‘left’ and ‘extreme left’ wings is that 
the former talk about a politcal alliance above all with Turkey, while the latter 
talk about a political alliance with Turkey and all or most of the Balkan statelets. 
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Therefore the political prospects for the Balkan Peninsula after the coup in 
Turkey are an alliance with Turkey or a Balkan confederation. But are these possi- 
ble in practice? 

Without doubt, under a given coincidence of circumstances, both an alliance 
of Bulgaria and Turkey, and a general alliance between the Balkan statelcts, es- 
pecially Bulgana, Serbia, Montenegro and Romania with Turkey, are possible. 
However, such politcal alliances do not lead to the establishment of a lasung 
power on the Balkan Peninsula that would protect the national autonomy of the 
Balkan peoples and give them the conditions in which to develop. An alliance 
between Bulgana and Turkey or a politcal alliance of the Balkan statelets with 
Turkey, that is, a Balkan confederation, has a temporary character, like every 
politcal alliance. In addition to this, the ambition of each member of the alliance 
to use it for its own national aims is basic to such an alliance. And this circum- 
stance presents a constant danger of collapse for such alliances, and this danger 
ts the closer at hand since they are always vulnerable to the intrigues of the big- 
ger states. But most importantly, an alliance between Bulgaria and Turkey, or a 
Balkan confederation, would change literally nothing ın the politcal and social 
condition of the nations that concluded such an alliance. The question of their 
national unificaton would remain unresolved. On the other hand, cach of the 
Balkan statelets would remain within the same borders to exhaust its productive 
forces without having the possibility of fully developing them. Under these con- 
ditions, an alliance of Turkey with Bulgana, or a Balkan confederation, would be 
to no purpose, especially to the small statelets. An alliance with Turkey or a Bal- 
kan confederation would be useful at present only for Turkey, and through her 
Britain, and to a certain degree Russia. The last is and has been for a long time 
incapable of conducting any military actions on the Balkan Peninsula. This ex- 
plains the fact that Britain and Russia, especially the latter, are encouraging on 
the one hand the idea of an alliance between Bulgana and Turkey (which is 
mainly the Brush position), and on the other the idea of a Balkan confederation, 
especially between the Balkan statelets (which is mainly the Russian position). 
But this alliance would mainly serve to strengthen Turkey, which is not at all in 
the interests of the Balkan peoples. The strengthening of Turkey on the backs of 
the Balkan peoples would mean creating a new danger for them. Liberal Turkey, 
once it has consolidated itself, would surely seek to restore its old influence on 
the Balkan Peninsula. If it really undergoes a resurgence, the objective logic of 
its development would itself drive Turkey towards an imperialist policy. 
And it has nowhere else to find an outlet for such a policy other than the 
Balkan Peninsula. And it ts Bulgarta that will expenence the first blows of such a 
policy on the part of a resurgent Turkey. This will compel Bulgaria to ex- 
pand her armed forces, which will hinder her social development. Bulgania, 
therefore, has absolutely no interest in having a resurgent Turkey on her border, 
just as the latter has absolutely no interest in having a powerful Bulgana as a 
neighbour. 

However, the political prospects for the Balkan Peninsula appear to be quite 
different if a Balkan federation, a Balkan federal state, were to be created. This is also 
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an allance of the Balkan peoples, but a quite different aliance from a Balkan 
confederation. 

The confederation is an alhance where the states that form it maintain their 
autonomy in all respects. The common factor that links the states entering into it 
is the common obligation to defend each other from any violation of their inde- 
pendence and of each state’s integnty. There are no other common obligations 
in a confederation. The federation, by contrast, is a union where the states that 
form it maintain their independence only in internal self-government. In all 
other respects, cach of the states that enters into the federation abides by a 
common constitution, and is governed by a single parliament, a common foreign 
policy, military organisation and financial policy. 

As we can see, the federation is fundamentally different from the confederation. 
The latter is not a state but a purely political alltance of several states. By con- 
trast, the federation is a state or an alliance of separate states, but one that has does 
not have purely political goals as its basis, but rather common economic, social 
and political goals. But from this difference between the federation and the con- 
federation, it becomes clear that the Balkan confederation, as a purely political alli- 
ance, represents something temporary, short-lived and expedient. The Balkan 
federation, by contrast, is a union that establishes a single Balkan state that can not 
only protect the independent existence of the Balkan peoples, but also establish 
the necessary conditions for their social development. 

But is the Balkan federatron possible? What are its prospects? 

Today, the question of establishing a Balkan customs anton has been taken up 
in the bourgeois press, both in Bulgaria and the other Balkan states, such as Ser- 
bia and Romania. This question is not new. Three years ago, there was even an 
attempt to create a customs union between Bulgaria and Serbia. A law paving the 
way for such a union between these two states was adopted with acclamation by 
the Thirteenth National Assembly, dominated by the Stambolovists.* However, 
Austria immediately scuppered this attempt. Serbia, which was meant to vote 
simultaneously for such a law enabling a customs union with Bulgana, desisted 
from doing so under pressure from Austrias.” Today, however, the question of a 
Balkan customs union is being raised anew, with the prospect of a more serious 
attitude to it on the part of the neighbounng Balkan states. 

The most interesting thing is that today Russia is encouraging a customs un- 
ion between Bulgana and Serbia. This is a bad sign. Russta’s encouragement can 
only signify a desire to frustrate a Balkan federal customs union. Russia knows very 


78. Stanbolost: were the followers of the National Liberal Party, founded by Stefan Stambolov 
(Pame Minister, 1886-94). They formed a cabinet in 1903 and secured a mayonty in the Thir- 
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well that a customs union limited to Bulgana and Serbia cannot be lasting, but 
mainly that it cannot lead to a Balkan federal customs union. It knows that with- 
out Turkey no Balkan customs union is possible, and that a customs union be- 
tween Bulgaria and Serbia will likewise today be foiled by Austria with the secret 
assistance of Russian diplomacy, just as it was three years ago. Russia's encour- 
agement is wholly perfidious, just as it was during Austria’s annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina when Russia encouraged Serbia against Austria only in the end 
to leave it completely crushed by Austnan pressure. Through such perfidious 
encouragement, Russia aims to extract compensation for itself from Austna and 
Germany, whether on the Balkan Peninsula or elsewhere, for example in Per- 
sta.” Hence Russia’s encouragement of a customs union between Bulgaria and 
Serbia is indeed a very bad sign. This is directed against the aspiration for a Ba/- 
kan customs nnion, which likewise is neither in the interests of Russia or Austria 
since such a union only becomes possible when Turkey joins. 

The Balkan federal customs union 13 indeed the only condition under which the 
Balkan federation can be realised in pracuce. To speak of the necessity and bence- 
fits of a Balkan federation without pointing out the practical conditions under 
which it can be realised is to speak hypothetcally and to present the Balkan fed- 
eration as an abstract idea, or a utopia. A precondition for the Balkan federation is 
the Balkan federal customs union, the establishment of which would very soon and 
of necessity lead to a Balkan federation. It ıs self-evident that a Balkan federal customs 
union would not play the role of a precondition for a Balkan federation if it were 
established on a con/edera/ basis, but only if it were set up on a federal basis. A con- 
federal customs union would wind up as unsuccessful as a Balkan confederation. On 
the other hand, a Balkan customs union is totally impossible without Turkey. For 
example, without it a customs union between Bulgaria and Serbia would have no 
force of attraction and would never come to fruition. If this is true of the period 
before the July coup in Turkey, then it is a thousand times truer today. Conse- 
quently, the main question ıs that of winning Turkey to a Balkan customs union, 
which is why the question of the Balkan federation reduces itself to the question of 
creating a Balkan customs union. 

Turkey is sull today one of the main barners to the realisation of the Balkan 
customs union. Today it is inspired only by Greater Ottoman ideals. Right now, 
it imagines itself as a great empire that can play a role, can exist and develop 
independently and become an even greater power. That is why Turkey today is 
as far from any thought of a Balkan customs union as it was during the Ham- 
idjan regime. It is true that today Turkey is preoccupied with the consolidation 
of the new regime, and perhaps will continue to be for a long time, and this does 
not leave it time for other thoughts. At first glance, this may explain the fact that 
Turkey is far from any thought of a Balkan customs union. However, in reality, 


&) Following the Young Turk revolunon, the foreign murusters of Russia and Austria-Hungary 
came to a vague future agreement whereby Austna would annex Bosnia and Herzegovina im 
exchange for supporting Russian designs on the Black Sea Struts. The fact that Austria imme- 
diately implemented the annexation without fulfilling its side of the bargain was a conmderable 
defeat for Russian diplomacy. 
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it 18 not only far from such thoughts, but it is also doing everything it can to 
render such thoughts impossible. And this shows that the cause does not lie in 
the weakness of the new regime, but elsewhere. When it becomes strong again 
— if indeed it can really achieve this — it will be even less in favour of a cus- 
toms union. It will consider itself even more a Great Power, one that will seck to 
play a rdle in the European concert, giving the latter the possibility of engaging 
in intrigues against the creation of a Balkan customs union. 

The interests of the dynasties that rule over the Balkan peoples present the 
other main barriet to the creation of such a union. And tn addition to the fact 
that the Balkan peoples differ from one another in terms of nationality, faith, 
historical traditions and social structure, the fact of their economic backward- 
ness means that their bourgeoisies are both weak as ruling classes and — exist- 
ing in small statelets — find themselves under the influence of the dynasties, 
and in close alliance with them. For this reason, cach one of these dynasties 
wants to play the role of the Prussian kings in Germany, or at least the rôle of 
Piedmont in Italy on the Balkan Peninsula. The Bulgaran bourgeoisie fully 
shares these dynastic aspirations. Obviously this situation on the Balkan Penin- 
sula can in no way promote the creation of a Balkan customs union. 

Before the July coup in Turkey, the capitalist powers with interests in the 
Balkan Peninsula — above all Britain and France — saw Bulgaria as the Prussia 
of the Balkans. This role greatly appealed to both the ruling dynasty and the 
bourgeois patriots. After the proclamation of Bulgaria as an independent empire 
and Prince Ferdinand as the Emperor of the Bulgarians, this idea certainly im- 
planted itself even more strongly. But can Bulgana really play the role of a Prus- 
sta in the Balkans? In other words, could Bulgaria really be the state that takes 
the initiative in creating a Balkan federal customs union to become the centre 
around which all the other Balkan states unite? 

At present, Bulgaria cannot play this role, even though the ruling dynasty and 
patriotic bourgeoisie fancies that it can. Bulgana could yet play this role if it be- 
came highly industrialised, and on this basis be capable of imposing itself. But 
for this, it would need a revolutionary bourgeois class to introduce a new princi- 
ple, a new socio-political idea among the Balkan peoples. It will not be achieved 
by a bourgeois class that finds itself a prisoner of the ruling dynasty, and is be- 
witched by the miserable, chauvinist ideals of conquest that go by the name of 
‘great national ideals’ for which it strives to sacrifice everything. Today, the Bul- 
garian bourgeoisie, like that of the other Balkan states, is not the bearer of any 
new socio-political pnnciples. It does not appear as a revolutionary class in this 
respect. It is drunk on wretched nationalist aspirations, and thus with monar- 
chism, crude egoism and treachery. That is why today Bulgana cannot play any 
kind of revolutionary role in the Balkans. The same is true of the bourgeoisies of 
the other Balkan states. And in that case neither Bulgana nor any of the other 
Balkan states can become the centre around which the Balkan states will unite in 
a federal state through a Balkan federal customs union. Therefore the political 
outlook for these statelets is today not very promising. 

The only hope that the Balkan peoples will avoid the danger of rotting in 
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their own weakness and of losing their independence, and likewise the only hope 
that they will federate in one state, lies in capitalist development. Only the latter 
can force the Balkan states one way or another to federate. Capitalism is impos- 
ing itself in Turkey and Bulgaria, and upon the other Balkan peoples. However, 
such development will increasingly push them into a comer and force them to 
seek a way out. In this way, the idea of the Balkan federation by means of the pre- 
liminary creation of a Balkan federal customs union will increasingly mature, to- 
gether with the development of capitalism. And it is obvious that whichever 
Balkan state develops capitalism first and most intensively will be the first to 
recognise the need for a revolutionary initiative for the establishment of a Bal- 
kan federal customs union. But without capitalist development on the Balkan 
Peninsula, the realisation of the Balkan federation is totally impossible. 

It should be clear from the above that the Balkan federation can only be 
brought about by the revolutionary initiative of one social class. You would ex- 
pect that capitalist development would hand this initianve over to the bourgeot- 
sie. However, given what has been argued above, we cannot expect a decisive 
revolutionary initiative on its part. Its revolutionary initiative will never reach 
decisive proportions. But capitalist development, together with the bourgeoisie, 
raises up another class — the prodtanat. This class becomes a revolutionary class 
in the full sense of the word when it adopts its own philosophy — socialism. 
The more the proletariat becomes class conscious, the more it acts as a revolu- 
tionary class. It is obvious that the idea of a Balkan federation can be realised 
chiefly by the revolutionary energy of the proletanat. Consequently the organ- 
ised, class-conscious proletanat, that is, Balkan Social Democracy, by developing 
the class consciousness of the proletariat and imbuing it with socialism, prepares 
the social force that will push the Balkan statelets onto the revolutionary path of 
the Balkan federation. On the other hand, the proletanat of the Balkan Penin- 
sula has the greatest interest in the capitalist development of the Balkan states, as 
it is through capitalism that it will arrive at socialism. However, capitalism will 
develop most rapidly in these states and with the least suffering on the part of 
the proletanat when the latter fights to defend its interests — that is, the inter- 
ests of its class — to shorten the working day, to increase workers’ pay, for hy- 
gienic conditions at work, to lessen exploitation, for justice and freedom, etc. 
And the more constant and the more irreconcilable its struggle for its own inter- 
ests, the better it will serve social development, the development of the produc- 
tive forces, and liberation from exploitanon. Consequently, Balkan Social De- 
mocracy most faithfully creates the preconditions for realising the Balkan fed- 
eration by waging the irreconcilable class struggle of the proletariat. Otherwise 
the Balkan federation is absolutely impossible. If it is indeed possible, then it can 
only be achieved under the class pressure of the revolutionary proletanat. 
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Christian Rakovsky 


The Balkan Confederation 
and the Turkish-Bulgarian 
Defensive Alliance” 


E have already explained sufficiently, and we repeat today, that in the idea 

of a grouping of the Balkan states the national-political moment predomi- 
nates. The other main point we emphasised — which all the socialists, whether 
publicly or in private, accept — was the extent to which the Balkan confedera- 
tion, or some such idea, can be realised even today under bourgeois society.” 

We do not know how nations wil) organise themselves in a socialist society, 
nor would we venture to prejudge this question. It is most likely that then, to- 
gether with production, the rational organisation of which shall be the first task 
of socialist society, the racial element will continue to play a rôle. It is not diff- 
cult to believe that when, for example, language ceases to be a means of politica) 
oppression — as it is today — it could function as a marvellous instrument in 
uniting peoples related by ethnic ongin. 

Only socialist society can guarantee the full development of what is known 
as the national genius, that is to say, the combination of all those moral qualines 
that are expressed in each nation in the course of history. 

The same socialist society will enable the free and comprehensive develop- 
ment both of each member of the nation individually and of the nation as an 
historic whole. However, this nationalism will be the antithesis of the present 
one, because racial hatreds will be absent from it. 

However, these are questions for the future, whereas it is the Balkan confed- 
cration that corresponds to the needs of present-day bourgeois society. Of 
course, this docs not prevent the proletariat from giving this bourgeois idea the 
form most suitable to its interests. This is its approach with all bourgeois re- 
forms. 

The bourgeoisie strives to adapt every reform that it is compelled to concede 


Bi. From Naperd, 14 October 1911. Translated from the Bulyanan by Andreja Živković and 
Souska Alton. Napred (Fermerd:, 1911-12) was a paper established and edited by Rakovsky to 
promote the reunification of the Broad and Narrow wings of the Bulgenan socialst marc- 
ment, a mission confided to tum by the Second Intemational 

82 The day before the above article was published, Rakovsky argued that the basis for the crea- 
tion of the Balkan confederation under capitahst society lay in the common situavon of the 
Balkan states and Turkey: ‘If the Balkan states were not faced with the danger of dismember. 
ment or at least of bemg turned into protectorates, the idea of an alliance berween them would 
not cust’ (KR, ‘Za Balkanskata Konfederatstya’ (On the Balkan Confedersuion), Naprrd, 12 
October 1911) 
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in accordance with its selfish class interests. The proletariat, on the contrary, 
wants to take each reform to its logical conclusion. That is why, with respect to 
the question of representative government, the bourgeoisie would be satisfied 
with a system of suffrage limited to property owners, while the proletariat wants 
universal, equal and secret suffrage. As far as social legislaton and insurance is 
concemed, the bourgeoisie sceks to make the proletanat pay the full cost, while the 
proletanat, by contrast, seeks to place the burden on the state and the bosses. 

The same is true of the idea of the Balkan confederation. The bourgeoisie 
would, of course, realise it in such a way as would satisfy only its class interests. 
By contrast, the proletariat seeks to realise this idea in such a way as would best 
guarantee its ability to pursue the class struggle. That is how the Balkan republic 
will emerge. And the proletanat will greet with joy every fact that appears as a 
step forwards towards this political ideal. 

We see such a step forward in a Turkish-Bulgarian agreement that could 
even extend to a formal defensive alliance. It would be quite wrong to under- 
stand by this that we are advocating such a Turkish-Bulganan defensive alliance 
as the goal that should replace our struggle for the Balkan confederal republic. 
This would mean that we were calling on the proletariat to retreat from its prin- 
ciples. We repeat once more that this was not our idea, and could not be so. 

We only drew the logical conclusion from the idea of the Balkan confedera- 
non. Whoever agrees with this idea must accept the same conclusions. 

And indeed today, when part of the Bulgarian press declares war on Turkey, 
and when in general the question of the relations between Bulgana and Turkey 
has been placed on the agenda, it was, I repeat, quite natural for us to ask what 
kind of Bulganan-Turkish relations would be most desirable from the point of 
view of furthering our goal — the Balkan confederation. 

To this question, I reply — a Turkish-Bulgarian alliance. But does such a de- 
fensive alliance really bring us nearer to our goal? 

Rabotnicheski Vestak® does not think so, and, on the contrary, considers that 
this combination would be directed against Serna. If this were so then, of 
course, a Bulganan-Turkish alliance would distance us from our goal, and, in- 
stead of wishing it, we would have to reject this idea if others bandied it about. 

However, Rabotnicheski Vestnik is mistaken. It does not provide an analysis of 
the relations on the Balkan peninsula, nor does it really understand the signif- 
cance of a Bulgarian- Turkish alliance. The point is that by its very nature such an 
alliance would become the bulwark of the other Balkan states, which would rush 
to join it.™ 

What makes it difficult today for the Balkan states to federate is the expan- 
sionist policy of most of them. It is a truism to say that all the small Balkan 
states want to expand at the expense of Turkey. However, if they were able to 
convince themselves that this is impossible, an understanding between them 


83. Workers’ News (1897-1939) was the paper of the Narrow socalsts, and later of the Bulganan 
Communst Party after the affiisuon of the Narrows to the Comintem in 1919. 
84. See note 80 above. 
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would be achieved much more easily. Today this circumstance is lacking. The 
Balkan governments live in the hope of the inevitable collapse of Turkey, and 
each one is preparing to grab the biggest slice of the latter. 

Every event that would work towards the consolidation of Turkey is a defeat 
for the nationalist aims of the Balkan states. And a Turkish-Bulganan alliance 
would have just such a consequence. 

An alliance between Bulgaria and Serbia, even if that were possible, would 
not calm tempers. Such an alliance would be directed against Turkey, as both 
Bulgaria and Serbia are pretenders to the Turkish legacy. Consequently, such an 
alliance would be an offensive alliance even if it were called a defensive alliance. 

But an alliance between Turkey and Bulgaria would not be directed against 
anyone, as neither would have any territorial pretensions on its neighbours. 
Moreover, it would not be directed against Serbia. 

Another objection to the aforementioned alliance is that it would strengthen 
Young Turk reaction. 

This is a supposition based on an incorrect identification of Turkey with the 
Young Turks. Such an alliance would consolidate the position of Turkey, but 
not that of the Young Turks, and, in any case, if their position were strength- 
ened this would only be fmporary. 

The establishment of conditions for normal development in Turkey, and the 
consolidation of the constitutional regime, would lead to the removal of the 
Young Turk system of government. 

And even under the present abnormal conditions, parliamentananism in 
Turkey is leading to the break-up of the Muslim bloc and of the Turkish party. 
Arab and Albanian national groups are emerging, and the Young Turk party is 
dividing and breaking up. This beneficial political differentiation can only prop- 
erly develop if there is external secunty. That a Bulganan-Turkish alliance would 
have a positive effect on the internal development of Turkey is demonstrated by 
the circumstance that the most democratic elements there are in favour of it. 





Dimitur Blagoev 


The Balkan Conference and 
the Balkan Federation” 


OR social democrats, as we already emphasised two years ago in our articles 
conceming the First Balkan Social Democratic Conference, the Balkan fed- 
eral republic is neither a fine phrase nor a utopian idea. For Social Democracy in 


65. From New Vrem, 1) December 1911. Translated from the Bulganan by Andreja Živkovi. 
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general, and for Balkan Social Democracy in partscular, the Balkan federal re- 
public concerns the question of its attitude towards the foreign policy of the 
European capitalist states, and especially that of the Balkan bourgeoisie. 

In short, the policy of the European capitalist states towards the Balkan 
Peninsula is one of divide and rule, until) the Balkan nations are finally con- 
quered. This policy 1s responsible for the creation of the Balkan statelets and the 
fragmentation of the Balkan peoples. It is also responsible for the perpetuation 
of this situation in the Balkans. 

The Balkan bourgeoisie counters this policy, on the one hand, with one of 
agreements and military alliances with these very same European states, and on 
the other, with a policy of agreements and military alliances between individual 
Balkan statelets and Turkey directed against one or another of the Balkan peo- 
ples. Finally, the Balkan bourgeoisie, especially its left wing,“ which is usually 
peut-bourgeois in ideology, opposes the policy of the European capitalist states 
with the policy of the Balkan confederation. 

It is the desire for national unification and plain terntonal expansion that 
underlies the policy of the Balkan bourgeoisie. But the bourgeoisie of each of 
the Balkan states is by itself incapable of accomplishing this nationalist policy. 
Agreements and alliances with the European states or among some of the Bal- 
kan statelets are impossible. Thus the nationalist policy of the Balkan bourgeoi- 
ste leads to the exhaustion of the Balkan peoples, and to mutual] suspicion, dis- 
trust and antagonism. This policy is especially runous for the Balkan proletariat. 

How should Balkan Social Democracy counter the rapacious policy of the 
big European states and the nationalist politics of the Balkan bourgeoisie? To 
this question the First Balkan Social Democratic Conference categorically re- 
pled — by means of the policy of the Balkan federal republic and of proletanan 
class struggle. 

Clearly this does not mean that by supporting the policy of the Balkan fed- 
eration, Balkan Social Democracy adopts a policy which should really belong to 
a revolutionary bourgeoisie, or that it abandons its own tasks in order to realise 
the Balkan federation. It is in fact a question of pushing the Balkan peoples onto 
the path of the Balkan federal republic, of the pressure that Social Democracy 
can and must exert upon the bourgeoisie's foreign policy. When International 
Social Democracy declares itself against the policy of war and for a policy of 
peace, it knows full well that as long as capitalist society exists war ıs inevitable. 
Nevertheless, Social Democracy cannot but oppose the policy of the bourgeoisie 
with a policy of peace and of a federation of the peoples of Europe. In this way, 
it cannot avoid bringing pressure to bear on bourgeois society. But it ts also clear 
that Social Democracy has no other effective means of doing so apart from the 
chass struggle of the proletariat. 


86. The pett-bourgeaw repubbcan Radical Democratic Party and the peasant. Agranan 
Nabonal Union of Alexandr Stamboluski (Pame Muruster of Bulgana, 1919-25) both sup- 
ported the ides of s Balkan confederanon. Bisgoev ts also refernng to the Brosd socialista, 
whom he considered to be bourgeois polincians, and thus, by umphestion, to Rakovaky. 
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On the other hand, the Balkan federal republic is not an abstract, but a prac- 
ucal idea that the Balkan nations will be compelled to bring to life. The more 
European capitalism is pushed into a tight comer, the more it will seek to domi- 
nate the Balkans. It will thereby intensify the class struggle of the Balkan prole- 
tariat. But capitalist development and the intensification of the class struggle in 
the Balkans will increasingly oppress the Balkan bourgeoisie Therefore, objec- 
tive development will of its own accord one day impose the Balkan federanon 
on the Balkan peoples. For the only way out for the Balkan peoples from their 
highly constrained and abnormal situation is through the Balkan federal republic. 
Finally, the Balkan federanon can obviously be realised within the framework of 
bourgeois society, and its character, that is, whether it is more or less demo- 
cratic, will depend on the intensity of the pressure exerted by Social Democracy. 
This will also depend on the many other circumstances under which it is real- 
ised. 

By contrast, the left wing of the United Party’,” led by the increasingly si- 
diculous Dr Rakovsky, upholds a different view, an apparently ‘socialist’ view of 
what the policy of Balkan Social Democracy should be in this matter. We 
can find these views in his articles on this issue published in the paper Na- 
pred. We will ignore the malicious epithets he directs at us ‘Narrows’, which 
are the product of the peculiar state of mind of a man who has lost his way. We 
are interested only in his views. He opposes the policy of Balkan Social Democ- 
cacy adopted by First Balkan Social Democratic Conference, and in particular 
the policy of the Balkan federal republic, in favour of the policy of the Balkan 
confederation. 

First of all, it is stnking that Rakovsky, and together with him the ‘left’ wing 
of the ‘United Party’, but of course pnmanrily Rakovsky, have been seduced by 
the idea of the Balkan confederation’ ever since a group of his beloved ‘Young 
Turks’ began talking about this idea. Until then, the issue of the ‘Balkan confed- 
eration’ did not exist for him or for the enure ‘left’ of the ‘United Pasty’, or at 
least was nowhere mentioned in the columns of Napred, and in general did not 
enjoy such passionate support as it has ever since. Before then, as is well known, 
they were obsessed with a different idea, namely that of a military alliance be 
tween Turkey and Bulgaria. Obviously, it was the war between Turkey and It- 
aly® and the resulting tum for the worse in the position of Rakovsky’s beloved 
‘Young Turks’ that compelled some of them to take up the idea of the ‘Balkan 


87. The Bulganan Soca! Democratic Labour Party (United) was the name adopted by the Broad 
socialists when they merged in 1908 with two groups who had previously split from the Nar- 
rows over the refusal of the latter to work towards the unificanun of the Bulganan socialist 
movement. Rakovsky, charged by the International Soculut Bureau, the ‘exccuuve’ of the 
Second Intemational, with laying the ground for umty between the two factions, became m 
this penod the spokesman of the new (ex-Narrow) left of the Broads, which adopted his idea 
of a Balkan confederation. 

88 At the end of September 1911, Italy occupied the Ottoman province of Trpohtania (modem 
Labya). The ensuing war dragged on until the declaranon of war by the Balkan League on Tur- 
key at the beygnrung of October 1912 forced the Porte to conclude peace, thus leaving the 
province m Itakan hands. 
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confederation’ and thus turned our Doctor from a proponent of a military alli- 
ance into an advocate of the ‘Balkan confederation’! 

The Doctor thinks that the ‘Balkan confederation’ is a much more practical, 
and therefore more feasible, idea than the Balkan federal republic. Therefore 
support for the Balkan federal republic is reactionary because it diverts the pro- 
letanat’s attention from a cause of practical benefit to it, namely the ‘Balkan 
confederation’. That is why he calls on the Balkan proletariat to support the idea 
of a ‘Balkan confederation’. But the Doctor does not tell his readers, firstly, what 
this ‘Balkan confederation’ is, and secondly, why it is more practical, and thirdly, 
who is going to put it into practice and how, or more precisely — what role the 
Bulgarian proletariat will play in the achievement of the ‘Balkan confederation’, 

Like all of its supporters, as far as we can tell, Rakovsky understands by Bal- 
kan confederation’ a defensive military aliance of the Balkan states among 
themselves and with Turkey. This ‘Balkan confederanon’ indeed scems more 
practical than the idea of the Balkan federal republic. In fact it is nothing other 
than the military alliance between Bulgaria and Turkey previously advocated by 
Rakovsky, but now enlarged to a Balkan military alliance, a ‘Balkan confedera- 
tion’. It seems more practicable because it is more likely that the bourgeoisie 
would undertake it. Aren’t the Young Turks’ talking about a Balkan confedera- 
tion’ now that they find themselves in a ught spot? And now that the Doctor's 
beloved ‘Young Turks’ are talking of a ‘Balkan confederation’, this us for him a 
sufficient guarantee that the Balkan bourgeoisie will embrace that idea. Thus, 
according to Rakovsky, the class struggle of the proletariat is unnecessary, as the 
bourgeoisie is embracing the ‘Balkan confederation’, and it only remains for the 
Balkan proletariat to support the bourgeoisie in this its task, especially as the 
‘Balkan confederation’, according to the Doctor, is a stage, a transition to the 
Balkan federal republic. The proletariat, in his opinion, should put aside the 
policy of the Balkan federation, and begin assisting the bourgeoisie in the reali- 
sation of the ‘Balkan confederation’ as a more realisuc and practicable task. 
Otherwise, by fighting for a Balkan federanon the proletanat would be siding 
reaction, because it would be pushing back the achievement of the ‘Balkan con- 
federation’ — this necessary stage on the way to the Balkan federation! 

But the Doctor gives absolutely no proof that his ‘Balkan confederation’ is 
teally more practical and realistic. In fact, it is easy to prove that it is neither. But 
that is not our aim here. We will limit ourselves here to noting the petit- 
bourgeois confusion of the bombastic Doctor. 
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Vil: The Balkan Wars Of 
1912-13 and the Balkan 
Federation 


Introduction 


Y 1912, the Ottoman Empire, for so long the sick man of Europe, had at 

last taken to his death-bed. Following the Young Turk Revolution and the 
annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina in 1908, the empire increasingly fell victim to 
enemies both at home and abroad. In the Balkans, the Albanian national ques- 
tion burst into flames with mass uprisings against the pan-Ottoman centralism 
of the Young Turks in successive years from 1909 to 1912. Elsewhere, Arab 
tnsurrections and Armenian troubles steadily sapped the empise’s strength. Ex- 
ternally, the threat of imperialist dismemberment grew alarmingly. In September 
1911, Italy’s colonial pretensions led it to declare war over Tripolitania and Cy- 
renaica (modern Libya), which raged on for almost a year, and resulted in the 
loss of the last of the Ottoman possessions in North Africa. 

The Balkan states seized this golden opportunity with both hands. In the 
course of 1912, Bulgaria, Greece, Montenegro and Serbia formed a Balkan 
League directed against Ottoman Turkey. In October, they attacked, and within 
six weeks the First Balkan War was all but over.'! The Bulgarians, who bore the 
brunt of the fighting, swept eastwards through Ottoman Macedonia mto 
Thrace,? to within 20 miles of Constantinople (Istanbul), the Ottoman capital. 
The Serbs took most of what is today Macedonia and Kosovo, and then occu- 
pied northern Albania to secure access to the Adriatic Sea. The Greeks, mean- 
while, drove northwards and captured the all-important port of Salonika. 

The First Balkan War was immensely popular among the peoples of the par- 
ticipating states and their co-nationals within the empire. They regarded it as a 
war of national liberation which, after centunes of oppression, would finally free 


1. War broke out again briefly m January 1913 when a coup in Constantinople brought another 
Young Turk regime to power. Ther attempted counter-offenuve was a disaster, and they were 
swiftly forced back to the negotiating table. 

2 Thrace (the Ottornan vilayct of Adnanople) lays a the south-castermmost extremity of the Balkans 
where Europe meets Asia. Today it ia divided between Bulgara, Greece and European Turkey. 
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the Slav and Greek peoples of Turkey in Europe from the hated Ottoman yoke. 
By contrast, the Balkan socialists regarded it as a war of conquest, and flatly 
opposed it. 

At the outbreak of war in October 1912, Christian Rakovsky drafted the first 
item in this section, the ‘Manifesto of the Socialists of Turkey and the Balkans’, 
setting out their anti-war position. Rakovsky here argues that the war is one of 
conquest by the Balkan states, whose partiuon of the peninsula would not only 
fail to achieve national unity because of its intermixed demography, but might 
also lead to new wars. Only a Balkan federation could therefore bring genuine 
unity for all the nations of the region. Instead, the most likely victors of the war 
would be the imperialist powers, who would pounce on the dismembered corpse 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

Although they also opposed the war, the Serbian social democrats refused to 
sign the Manifesto, objecting, it appears, to those passages in which Rakovsky 
outlined an essentially reformist approach to the Ortoman Empire.’ Advocating 
cultural autonomy for the nations of the empire plus a series of political and 
social reforms, Rakovsky argued that only such a programme would ‘give the 
Muslim worker and peasant masses the minimum of satisfaction which will at- 
tach them to the new [constitutional] regime’ brought to power by the Young 
Turk Revolution of 1908. Despite its evident shortcomings, which he acknowl- 
edged, Rakovaky continued to regard this regime as the basis for progress in the 
region.’ For the Serbs, however, this approach opened the door to the r- 
consofdation of Ottoman Turkey as a reformed power in the Balkans. Instead, 
they envisaged a revolution of the masses against the new regime as the indispen- 
sable stepping-stone to the creation of a Balkan federation.’ In addition, Rakov- 
sky was more supportive of Ottoman territorial integnty than the Serbs could 
abide. They refrained both from supporting its integnty, nghuy sensing that this 
would compromise genuine revolutionary opposition to the Ottoman ruling 
class and state, and from advocating its partition by the Balkan bourgeoisies. 

The Serbian refusal to sign may also have reflected wider uncase within the 
party regarding opposition to the war. The next piece in this section, enated 
‘Memoirs of the First Balkan War’, is by Trida Kaclerovic, one of two socialist 
deputies in the Skupština, the Serbian Parliament, when war broke out. This 
extract from his hitherto unpublished memoirs, written during the Tito years, is 


3. Duimitor Blagoev’s Bulganan Narrow socialists appended thei mgnature only at the very last 
minute. This is the only declarsnon they agned with the Menshevik-hke Broad socialists, with 
whom they had spit acnmosuously m 1903. The Broad leader, Yanko Sakūsov, the only so- 
culist deputy in 1912, voted against the war. 

4.  Rakoveky was here partly reflecting the influence of the ‘social-Ottornanist’ wing of the Sec- 
ond Intemauonal, most commonly associated with the figure of Jean Jaurès (1859-1914), the 
French socialist leader and defender of the Young Turks. 

5. The Serban socialists tended to treat the 1908 Young Turk revolution as more of a muhtary 
coup than a genuine revoluuon. When the masses particrpated m defeating an attempted 
counter-revolution in 1909, however, Tucović was more enthusasoc, wnung of a newly swak- 
ened revoluponary Turkey as the potennal ‘axle’ of a Balkan federation (Dimitrije Tucović, Sa- 
brana Dela |Calleced Werks}, Volume 2, Belgrade, 1975, p429). 
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of particular interest because Kaclerovic, together with the leading editor of the 
party newspaper, Dugan Popović, — with the official stance on the war, 
arguing for ‘less active opposition’ to it Popovic had written an arucle entitled 
‘Out with the Turks!’ which the party refused to publish, and he eventually re- 
signed his position as editor. Kaclerovic, meanwhile, decided not to attend the 
Skupština vote on war credits, leaving his colleague, Dragiša Lapčević, to record 
the only vote in opposition. 

In his memoirs, Kaclerovié explains that, although he and Popovic were 
resolutely opposed to the war, they disagreed with the party's failure to stress 
that ‘the first and greatest evil was the Turkish regime, which could at the time 
have only been destroyed by a war’, as the Balkan peoples were not strong 
enough to do so themselves by revolutionary means. What this position in fact 
recognised was the progresave character of the war, which, regardless of the sub- 
jective intentions of the Balkan states, was for national liberation and against 
Ottoman feudalism. Nevertheless, both Kaclerovic and Popovic stopped short 
of what their opponents within the party saw correctly as the logical conclusion 
of their stance — of supporting the war, albeit critically. 

Kaclerovic and Popovic were not alone in wrestling with a position that 
would have adequately reflected the dual character of the First Balkan War. For 
example, Trotsky’s Balkan journalism, on the one hand betrays a profound sym- 
pathy for the struggle of the Balkan peoples against oppressive empires, but, on 
the other hand, a refusal to support any war by the Balkan nuling classes against 
such empires.’ Lenin’s Bolsheviks, together with the rest of the Second Interna- 
tional, also opposed the war’ Nevertheless, Lenin was quick to applaud the 
victories of the Balkan League states, which he described as ‘tremendous’. He 


wrote: 


Although the alliance which has come into being in the Balkans is an alli- 
ance of monarchies and not republics, and although this alliance has 
come about through war and not through revolution, a great step has 
nevertheless been taken towards doing away with the survivals of medie- 
valism in Eastern Europe.’ 


6. Thi is how Trosky desenbed the positon in a footnote to a letter from Popowsd he publshed m hes 
Pans newspaper, Nady Siaa, in 1915, which appears in Sechon VIII below on the First Worki War. 

7. See Leon Trotsky, Tae Balikun Wan 1912-13 (New York, 1980). It is clear that Trotsky learn: 
much from the Balkan socialists, parucularly Rakovsky and the Serbtans, to whom he was po- 
hucally close. Trotsky recounts that many rank-and-file socsahats enthusasucally supported the 
war despite the offical positon of thew parties (bed, p157). 

8 See the Bolshevik manifesto on the war m John Riddell (ed), Lenin's Struggh for a Revolutionary 
Internahonal 1907-16: The Preparatory Years (New York, 1984), p64. 

9. VI Lenm, ‘A New Chapter of World History’, Cofiected Worki, Volume 18 (Moscow, 1963), 
p369. In a later article, The Social Significance of the Serbo-Bulganan Victories’, ibid, pp397- 
9, Lenin stressed that the victones amounted to a bourgeos revolution against feudalism akin 
to 1848. He edded that bberaton would have been far less costly had # been achieved by 
revoluvonary means. But lke Kaclerowic, Lenin noted that war rather than revolution took 
place because of the disunity of the peasants and the small mze of the working class. Compare 
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It is also worth noting that none other than Dimitrije Tucović, who led the 
Serbian Party in opposition to the war, later confided to his diary in 1914 that in fact 
the war had been ‘wholly in accordance with histoncal development’ as its results 
promised to bring ‘improved relations, peace and progress’ to the Balkans." 

The position of the Balkan socialists and others on the First Balkan War re- 
flected two related factors. The first was the essennally pacifist orientation of the 
Second Intemational, which opposed wars and supported the status quo for fear 
that any conflict could lead to a general conflagration. In early 1912, Rakovsky 
declared: We are against all wars, since even wars of liberation are wars of con- 
quest. The second factor was the belief that the Balkan states could not act 
independently of imperialism, and that therefore any conflict in the region 
threatened to embroil the Great Powers in a cataclysmic world war. Rosa Lux- 
emburg later wrote that the Balkan Wars were ‘objectively only a fragment of 
the general conflict’ between the impenalist powers, a view held by most leading 
Balkan socialists at the ome."? 

But in fact the First Balkan War caught the impenalist powers by surprise. 
While Russia had cultivated a Balkan League as an alliance against Austna-Hun- 
gary, the Balkan states turned theirs guns on Turkey instead. In a stunning con- 
firmation of the arguments raised by figures such as Luxemburg herself in the 
debate in 1896-97 on Russia’s role in the Balkans," the concerted alliance of the 
Balkan states enabled them to escape the embrace of the imperialist powers and 
strike out in an ano-impenalist direction of their own. Indeed, when Bulgaria's 
military successes brought them to within striking distance of Constantnople, 
the much-coveted goal of Russian foreign policy, the Tsar made it clear that he 
would not countenance the taking of the Ottoman capital.'* The transformation 
of the Balkan League from an instrument of Russian policy into an instrument 
of Balkan policy was, at best, only partially understood by the Balkan socialists 


this, however, with the German socsakst August Bebe! (1840-1913) who pnvately wished for a 
Turish victory, presumably for ant-Russsn reasons, while blithely conceding that ‘it s not 
certain that the Balkan problem would thereby be settled’ (quoted in George B Leon, The 
Greek Seciahst Movement and the First World War, New York, 1976, p131). 

10. Dimitnje Tucović, Sabrana Dede, Volume B (Belgrade, 1980), p351. 

11. Quoted in Francis Conte, Christian Rakerski (1878-1941) (New York, 1989), p62. Trotsky 
recounts that a Bulgarian bourgeois politician attacked hus opposition to the First Balkan War 
thus: "Fos you, all this is umple: you reject war altogether, at any time and under any circum- 
stances. A war in the Balkans or a war in Patagona, aggresive or defensive, for iberation or 
for conquest — you make no distinctions. But a¢ consider it necessary to investigate the real 
histoncal content of the war, the pyen war, the war in the Balkans, and we can’t shut our eyes 
to the fact that what ss involved here ia the iberanon of the Slav people from Turkish rule.’ It 
has to be saxi that thus reads like a good Marxist critique of Trotsky's poston (The Balkan 
Wars, op at, p325). 

12 Rosa Luxemburg, The Junrus Pamphiet: The Crisis m the German Social Democracy’, Ress 
Luxemburg Speaks (New York, 1970), p309. 

13. See Secon l: Manasm snd the Eastern Quesnon: Challenpng the Orthodoxy 1896-1897 above. 

14. The French Premier, Raymond Poincaré (1860-1934), commented laconieally that Russa ‘ts 
tryirig to put on the brakes, but it is she who started the motor’ (see LS Stavnanos, The Balkans 
nan 1453, London, 2000, p$35). 
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who remained steadfastly loyal to the indiscriminately anti-war straitjacket of the 
Second International. 

The decisive break with this position was made by Lenin during the First 
World War. Wrung in 1915, Lenin reflected on what position socialists should 
have adopted if the world war had not become a general conflagration, but had 
instead remained an isolated Balkan conflict between the original combatants of 
1914, Austna-Hungary and Serbia. He wrote: 


It is only in Serbia and among the Serbs that we can find a national ub- 
eration movement of long standing, embracing millions, ‘the masses of 
the people’, a movement of which the present war of Serbia against 
Austria is a ‘continuation’. If this war were an isolated one, that is, if it 
were not connected with the general European war, with the selfish and 
predatory aims of Britain, Russa, etc, it would have been the daty of all 
socialists to desire the success of the Serbian bourgeoisie — this is the only 
correct and absolutely inevitable conclusion to be drawn from the na- 
tonal clement in the present war.” 


It is clear that Lenin had come close to this position during the First Balkan War 
in 1912, but the Bolsheviks had then remained loyal to the overriding anti-war 
strategy of the Second International. Following the collapse of the International 
in 1914, such loyalties could at last be discarded. 

The Second Balkan War of June and July 1913, which pitted Bulgaria against 
Greece, Serbia and Romania starkly demonstrated what the Balkan socialists had 
understood very well — that steps towards unity from above by the Balkan rul- 
ing classes were bound to be as short-lived as they were superficial. Ulumately, 
therefore, a Balkan federation could oa be created by workers and peasants 
from below in revolutionary struggle against their own ruling classes. 

This second conflict arose over the vexed question of liberated Macedonia 
and how it would be divided. At the insistence of Austria-Hungary and Italy, the 
London Ambassadors Conference of December 1912, at which the Great Pow- 
ers sought to regain control over events in the Balkans, forced Serbia to with- 
draw from northern Albania, which it had occupied tn order to gain access to 
the Adriatic Sea. As a result, Serbia looked to compensate itself with Macedo- 
nian territory at Bulgaria's expense, while Greece was at loggerheads with the 
Bulgarians over the strategically vital Macedonian port of Salonika on the Ae- 
gean Sea. These tensions exploded in June 1913 when Bulgana launched a pre- 
emptive strike against the Serbs and Greeks, only to be comprehensively de- 
feated at the Battle of Bregalnica. Meanwhile, Romania took the opportunity to 
occupy the much-contested Dobrudja border region of northern Bulgana, while 
Turkey launched an offensive against Bulgarian lines near Constantinople, re- 
gaining a tochold in Europe. 


15. VI Lenin, The Collapse of the Second Internatumal’, Calbvind Werks, Vokime 21 (Moscow, 
1964), p235. 
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The next item in this section is on the Second Balkan War, and is taken from 
Towards a Balkan Federation, the work of the Bulgaran Narrow socialist, Hristo 
Kabakchiev, which appeared in 1913. This book is arguably the single most im- 
portant work by a socialist to appear on the Balkan federal idea before the First 
World War. In the extracts bolow, Kabakchiev traces the way in which the Bal- 
kan League fell apart once its goal of expelling Ottoman Turkey from Europe 
had been achieved. Launching a fierce attack on the policies of the Bulgarian 
bourgeoisie, Kabakchiev also astutely analyses the rôle played by the imperialist 
powers in fomenting divisions amongst the Balkan states in order to reassert 
control over events. Of particular interest is his analysis of Russia's role. Kabak- 
chiev recognises that, despite all its defects, the Balkan League had become an 
autonomous ant-Ottoman force over which the Tsar could only reimpose his 
control by encouraging Balkan rivalries. Bulgana’s disastrous defeat in the Sec- 
ond Balkan War, which left it with only a small portion of Macedona, led to a 
wave of anti-government feeling. In the elections of November 1913, the Nar- 
row Socialists won 18 seats, while the Broads, who also opposed the war, won 
17, marking the breakthrough of socialism into Bulgarian political life." 

The final item in this section ts an extract from one of the classic works of 
Serbian Marxism on the national question, Serbia and Albania, by Dimitnje Tu- 
covic, published in 1914. In this extract, Tucović provides a powerful critique of 
the expansionist plans of the Serbian bourgeoisie which, by its brutal occupation 
of northern Albania in the drive to gain an outlet to the Adriatic Sea, had in- 
curred the wrath of the Albanian population. As a result, the Albanians were 
driven into the arms of two imperialist powers, Austria-Hungary and Italy, who 
demanded the creation of an independent Albanian state as a block to Serbia’s 
access to the sea. Although prepared to defend Albanian independence, Tucović 
does not however favour the creation of another petty statelet in the peninsula 
which would cut the Albanians off from sharing in the economic and political 
advantages of a wider regional union. As a result, they would fall prey to 
imperialist subjugation, as Austro-Hungarian and Italian intervention for an 
Albanian state was demonstrating. For Tucović the Albanians can only gain 
lasting national liberation and unity as an autonomous unit within a Balkan fed- 
eration.” 

Tucović’s central argument, however, is that the enmities between the Bal- 
kan peoples, brought about by the competing expansionist goals of the Balkan 


16. Tsar Ferdinand refused to accept these results, and annulled the clections. Ternfied, he asked 
Serbis for help in the event of a cevolution in Bulgaria. Socislist results were cut by al- 
most half in the clectons of carly 1914 as a result of police repression and the waning of ann- 
war feeling. 

17. Tucowe's colleague Dragiša Lapčević later wrote that the Serban socialists were pecpared 
‘unconditionally [to] respect Albama's independence and work towards its incluson as an m- 

t member of a federation of Balkan republics’ (Rat i Srpska Sacyaina Demakratye [War 
und Sirisan Social Demacrag| (Belgrade, 1925), p166. Nevertheless, a tiny, defenceless Albanan 
state was not the solution they favoured, whch s why they never failed to stress the need for 
Albania to jan a Balkan federation to protect itself fram forngn impenalist predator and lo- 
cal nationshst aggressors 
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ruling classes, had had the disastrous consequence of entrenching impenalist 
control over the Balkans. This has a strong contemporary relevance. The op- 
pression of the Kosovan Albanians by the Serbian regime of Slobodan Milošević 
drove them into the arms of the United States, which exploited their plight to 
bomb Serbia in 1999 and entrench its power in the Balkans as part of Nato's 
US-sponsored expansionist drive eastwards into the vacuum created by the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Empire. 

Tucovie's critique of Serbian nationalism is therefore, simultaneously and in- 
separably, a powerful ant-impenaést critique. lt ts extraordinary that in a recent 
book on the Kosovo question by Stephen Schwartz, with a preface by Christo- 
pher Hitchens,” Tucovic’s attack on the Serbian bourgeoisie’s oppression of the 
Albanians 13 musappropnated to provide a ‘socialist’ cover for the bombing of 
Serbia by US imperialism in 1999. Concentrating exclusively on his critique of 
Serbian nationalism, Schwartz and Hitchens utterly fail to give expression to the 
uncompromisingly astiuwperialist tenor of Tucovic’s politics. This distortion and 
truncation of his thought demand that we put the record straight. The extract 
from Serbia and Albania below demonstrates with irresistible clarity that for Tu- 
covic the struggle against nationalism in pursuit of the ideal of a Balkan federa- 
tion was in practice an integral part of the struggle against imperialism. 

Dragan Plavšić 


Christian Rakovsky 


Manifesto of the Socialists of 
Turkey and the Balkans” 


O the working people of the Balkans and Asia Minor! — To the workers’ 

International! — To public opinion! 

War ts at our door. When these lines appear, it will in all probability be an 
accomplished fact. 


17. Stephen Schwartz, Karwa: Buckgrawsd lo a Wer with a preface by Chnstopher Hitchens (Lon- 
don, 2000). The bibliography reveals that Schwartz does not secem to have even read Tucovie's 
Serbia and Albanis in full Instead, he consulted a text of selected arbcles and extracts by Ser- 
bian social democrats, including Tuconė, published n Slovenia in 1989. This text was com- 
pied for politica! use by the Sovenians against the Serbs in the better, internal dispute that 
preceded the collapse of Yugoslavia. As such, it focused heavily on the Kosovo question and 
the ant-naponalst credentals of the Serban socal democrats. It is not therefore a rckable 
source for a property rowaded view of Tucoric 

18, Dated 12 October 1912. Translated from the French by Dragan Plavis. This translation is 
based on the Engish translanon of the ume, for which see Busietin Periedque du Bureau Sectshity 
International (¥ année, N°9), pp5-7. 
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But we, the socialists of the Balkan countries and the Near East, who are 
more directly affected by the war, will not allow ourselves to be swept away by 
the chauvinist wave. We raise our voices still more loudly against the war, and 
we call upon the masses of workers and peasants together with all sincere demo- 
crats to unite with us tn opposing to the policy of bloody violence, which brings 
in its train the most disastrous consequences, our conception of international 
solidarity. 

The proletariat of the Balkans has nothing to gun from this adventure, be- 
cause both the vanquished and the victors will see militarism, bureaucracy, po- 
litical reaction and financial speculation, with their usual following of heavy taxes 
and price rises, of exploitation and profound misery, rise ever stronger and more 
arrogant still on piles of corpses and ruins. 

Moreover, for the Balkan countnes, the war will have other consequences 
resulting from their political and geographical situation. 

In the event that they emerge victonous from the conflict, and the Ottoman 
Empire becomes the object of partition, the lion's share, that is the richest re- 
gions economically and the most important points strategically, will become prey 
to the great capitalist powers, who have been detaching territones in the East 
limb by limb. 

Austria at Salonika, Russia on the Bosphorus and in Eastern Anatolia, Ger- 
many occupying the rest of Anatolia, and Italy southern Albania — this will 
probably be the map of the East after the eventual downfall of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Thus, on the day they fall into the clutches of the Powers, the independence 
of the Balkan states will be at an end. The political and public liberty of the peo- 
ple wil! be destroyed by militarism and monarchical autocracy, which, fortified 
by their victory over the Turks, will demand new credits for their armics as well 
as new privileges for their sovereigns. And after these hard trials, the national 
struggles between the peoples will not be over. They will become even more 
bitter, cach one aspiring to hegemony. 

A victonous Turkey will result in the recrudescence of religious fanaticism 
and Muslim chauvinism — the triumph of politcal reacaon — the loss of the 
few improvements obtained at the prce of so many sacrifices in the internal 
government of the country. Moreover, it will bring about the triumph of Aus- 
trian and Russian imperialisms, who will pose as saviours of the defeated Balkan 
powers, in order to extend their self-interested protectorate over the devastated 

oples. 
ii În order to justify the war, the nationalists of the Balkan states invoke the 
necessity of realising their national unity, or at least of obtaining polncal auton- 
omy for their nationals under Turkish domination. 

It is not the socialist parties who oppose the realisation of the political unity 
of the elements of each nation. 

The nght of nationalities to an autonomous life is the direct consequence of 
political and social equality and of the suppression of all class, caste, racial or 
religious privileges, demanded by the Workers’ International. But will this unity 
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be realised by partitioning the populations and territones of Turkey amongst the 
small Balkan states? 

Will the Turks, now under Bulgarian, Serb or Greek domination, have their 
national unity? Will the Serbs of Novi Pazar and of Old Serbis,"® the Bulgarians, 
the Greeks, the Albanians of Macedonia, whom partition would eventually place 
under the yoke of Austna or Italy, the Armenians and the Kurds of Eastern 
Anatolia, the Turks, the Greeks and the Bulgarians of the vilayet? of Adriano- 
ple, who might become Russia's prey, realise their national unity? 

The bourgeoisie and natonalism are powerless to establish true and lasting na- 
tonal unity. What will be created by one war may be destroyed by another war. 

National unity, founded on the subjugation of the national elements of other 
races, bears within it an orginal sin, which threatens it constantly. Nationalism 
only changes the names of masters and the degree of oppression, but it does not 
abolish them. Only political democracy with real equality for every element, 
regardless of race, religion or class, can create real national unity. 

The nationalist argument is, in reality, only a pretext for the Balkan governments. 

The real motive of their policy is nothing but the tendency towards eco- 
nomic and terntonal expansion, which characterises all countties that undertake 
capitalist production. Turkey's neighbours seek from it the same advantages as the 
Great Powers, who are hidden behind the small states: they want markets for their 
goods, for the investment of their capital and for the employment of the bureaucratic 
personnel who are surplus to requirements tn the offices of the metropolis. 

Bur if we point out the weighty responsibility of the Balkan states for the 
coming war, as well as in the past when they obstructed the intemal transforma- 
tion of Turkey, and if we accuse European diplomacy, which has never wanted 
to see serious reforms in Turkey, of duplicity, we do not in any way wish to di- 
minish the responsibility of the Turkish governments themselves. We denounce 
them too to the civilised world, to the people of the empire and particularly to 
the Muslim masses without whose help they would not have been able to main- 
tain their domination. 

We reproach the Turkish regime for the complete absence of real liberty and 
equality for the nationalities — an absolute lack of security and guarantee for 
life, or for the rights and possessions of the citizen — the non-existence of jus- 
tice and a well-organised and tmpartial administration. It has maintained a sys- 
tem of the most heavy and most vexing taxes. It has turned a deaf ear to all the 
demands for reform for Muslim and non-Muslim workers and peasants. It has 
supported armed feudal lords and nomadic tribes against defenceless farmers. 

By their proverbial inertia, the Turkish governments have done nothing but 
provoke and sustain misery, ignorance, emigration and brigandage, and numer- 
ous massacres in Anatolia and Rumelia, in a word, anarchy which serves today as 
the pretext for intervention and war. 

The hope thar the new regime would put an end to the past by inaugurating a new 


19. Mainly Kosovo, the heartland of the medieval kingdoms of Serbia 
20. An Ottoman admurustrative repon. 
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policy has been dashed. Successive Young Turk governments have not only contin- 
ued the errors of the past, they have used the authonty and the prestige of a false 
parliamentarism granted to Turkey so that a system of denationalisaton and oppres- 
sion, and of excessive bureaucratic centralism could be implemented, which would 
smother the aghts of nationalities and the demands of the labouring masses. 

The men of the new regime have also surpassed the old one in certain re- 
spects, which had raised systematic assassination of its political adversanes to 
the heights of a system of government. 

But we acknowledge that the people — and only the people — have the 
night to dispose of their lives. To the war which with all our power we repudiate 
as the way to solve political and social problems, we oppose the action of the 
conscious and organised masses. 

To the bloody ideal of the nationalists, who would dispose of the lives of 
their peoples by war and haggle with their rights and their territones, we respond 
by affirming the imperative necessity, already proclaimed by the Inter-Balkan 
Socialist Conference of Belgrade in 1909, of closely uniting all the peoples of the 
Balkans and the Near East without distinction of race or religion. 

Without such a federation of the peoples of Eastern Europe, national unity 
will be neither possible nor lasting for them. There will be no rapid economic 
and social progress, because their development will be continually threatened by 
the perpetual return of internal reaction and foreign domination. 

As regards the Ottoman Empire in particular, we consider that only radical 
reform of its internal relations can re-establish peace and normal conditions of 
life, ward off foreign intervention and the danger of war, and at last render a 
democratic Balkan federation possible. 

It is not by endeavounng to revive projects half a century old, inherited from 
a short-sighted bureaucracy, that the Turkish regune will be able to solve the 
problem of nationalities, it is by granung true equality, by granting complete 
autonomy to the natonalities for their cultural institutions — schools, churches, 
etc — and by establishing local government (self-government) in districts, can- 
tons and communes, with proportional representation for ethnic groups and for 
parties, with equality for languages. 

Only an administration in which the various ethnic groups of the empire are 
represented will provide the necessary guarantee of impartiality. 

Only agrarian reform, tax reform, social legislation and guarantees for rights 
of association and assembly will give the Muslim worker and peasant masses the 
minimum of satisfaction which will attach them to the new regime. 

These reforms may annoy the Turkish bureaucracy, that is to say those few thou- 
sand individuals attached to their privileges. But they will to the highest degree benefit 
the Turkish people, whom the present regime seduces to the exclusive role of solder 
and policeman, rushing to every frontier and every province in order to combat the 
calamities heaped on this country by Turkish incapacity and oligarchy. 

The solution of the great problems that trouble the populations of the Ottoman 
Empire will guarantee the national secunty of the Muslims, and will enable them 
peacefully to tum their attentions to their economic, political and social development. 
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This is the programme for whose realisation we appeal, not only for the co- 
operation of the proletamat of the Balkans, but also to that of international socialism. 

We, the socialists of the Balkans and the Near East, have a profound con- 
sciousness of the double role we have to play with regard to the proletariat of 
the world and to ourselves. 

Stemming the belligerent tide unleashed by governments and the chauvinist 
press, struggling against sentiments implanted and nourished by a warped edu- 
cation predisposed to favour the struggle between nationalities and class domi- 
nation, we will not fail to fulfil our duty of mternational solidarity. In fact, we are 
simply outposts, because the war in the Balkans brings the general peace into 
imminent danger. By rousing all the capitalist appetites of the great states, and by 
giving preponderance in political life to imperialist clements, greedy for con- 
quest, it may not only provoke war between nations, but also civil war. And, as 
the capitalist governments of several countries have been driven into their last 
strongholds by the successive victories of the proletanat, they will not fail to take the 
opportunity offered them to drown the masses in blood, or by restrictive legisla- 
tion to stifle our movement for emancipation, civilisation and human progress. 

For weeks and months, we have led a campaign against war. But it is par- 
ticularly at this moment that we protest the most loudly. We express our firm 
intention to uphold with all our power the struggle of the wodd proletamat against the 
war, against militarism, against capitalist exploitation, and for hberty, for equality, 
for the emancipation of classes and nationalities, in a word, for peace. 

Down with war! Long live the international solidarity of the people! 

The Socialists of Turkey and the Balkans 


Trisa Kaclerovicé 
Memoirs of the First Balkan 
War" 


ERE I want to stress that although this war against Turkey was popular 

among all Serbs, nevertheless the party took a decisive stand against the 
war. The entire party leadership of the tume agreed with the party's declaration 
given to the Skupitina. But there were disagreements on one matter which, al- 
though not on a point of principle, provoked a rather sharper conflict in the 
thinking of the party leadership at the time. Later, at the first subsequent party 
congress, which could not be held untl 30 January 1914 and which was also the 


21. From Zbrka Triias Keckraw, wanen m 1946, Arhiv Sebye. Translated from the Serbian by 
Dragan Plavizc. 
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last party congress, this conflict caused quite an uproar among some delegates, 
albeit an unnecessary onc. 

This is what it was all about. When we adopted the text of the Skupština 
declaration, the party Secretary, Dugan Popovic, and I were of the view that the 
declaration should be made complete by adding a Marxist analysis of the specific 
historical character of the war. Since it was already stated in our declaration, 
entirely correctly, that ‘Turkey is a misfortune for all the peoples of the Balkans’, 
that ‘the feudal system and the caste regime are an evil’ for the Balkans, that we 
are opponents of the status quo, and that we are not for the maintenance of the 
feudal and caste empire of the Turks — then we ought also to have said that the 
Turkish regime, on the one hand, and the status quo policy conducted by the im- 
perialist powers, on the other, had created such an unbearable economic, politi- 
cal and national state of affairs in the Balkans, that it was bound to lead to war 
and had to be brought to an end by it, in order to create the conditions for 
modem economic, political and cultural life, for the development of the Balkan 
peoples as a whole, and for the class struggle of the proletariat. But despite the 
positive, historical role of the war for the Balkans, we social democrats cannot 
vote for this war for the following reasons. 

Wars in the Balkans might provoke a European war and threaten world 
peace for whose maintenance the international proletanat fights. And this, the 
maintenance of world peace, above all else takes first place, for the Serbian So- 
cial Democratic Party as well. 

The agreement on the military league was reached without asking the people, 
secretly behind their backs and the Skupstina. 

This agreement envisaged the division of the Balkan terntones of Turkey 
between the Allies, and this will cause military conflicts between them, which 
will be even more fatal for their future relations. 

This division of territory was carried out without the knowledge and the as- 
sent of the peoples who live on that terntory, and this is against the principle of 
national self-determination. 

We two, Dugan and I, thought that by stating the fact of the historical róle of 
the war, the party would not in any way have weakened its principled stand 
against it, because all the good reasons for being against war were on the party's 
side; but that tn this way the party’s declaration would have represented a sound 
Marxist work. But the majonty of the party leadership rejected this demand. 
Dugan Popovic had prepared an article for Radasčke Novine setting out our 
thoughts, in which he characterised the war against Turkey as a wholesale revo- 
lution of a kind for the Balkans. But not even this article was published. Popović 
was angry about this — and when, before our vote against extraordinary war 
credits, we were to give out a statement, and when we again med in a proper 
way to insert into our parliamentary speech our earlier thoughts, again without 
success, then a quarrel, a sharp exchange of words, almost broke out. In anger, 
Dugan Popovic told one of the paper’s contributors, Nikola Bogdanovic:” 


22 Nikols Bogdanović was a lawyer and member of the editonal commuttee of Radenlhe Norine. 
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‘Here, take the paper and edit it as you see fit.’ But this was only momentary. 
This competition in ‘leftism’ also got on my nerves, so I did not attend the sit- 
ting of the Skupština at which the vote on war credits was taken! I was then of 
the opinion, which 1 hold to this day, that our declaration, by adopting our pro- 
posal, would have been a good, complete Marxist document, which would not in 
any way have weakened our standpoint on the situation in the Balkans as it then 
was in relation to our principled stand for a federation of the Balkan peoples. 
War is an evil, and the armed conflict berween the Balkan states which we fore- 
saw and which then broke out, is an even greater evil. But in those circum- 
stances in the Balkans, the first and greatest evil was the Turkish regime, which 
could at the time have only been destroyed by a war, even one carried out in the 
way it was, because the Balkan peoples were not ready or strong enough then to 
carry out this task directly themselves, nor was the proletanat, which ought to 
have been at the head of this grcat movement. 





Hristo Kabakchiev 


From Victory to Defeat 
The Second Balkan War” 


HE Balkan League, founded in order to destroy Turkey and conquer its 

European provinces, quickly began to collapse after the accomplishment of 
its aims. It was not even able to survive past the first decisive victones over Tur- 
key, and serious disagreements already broke out between Greece and Bulgana 
during the capture of Salonika. The disagreements soon passed over into open 
conflicts once Bulgana attempted to establish its administrative authontes and 
garrisons in those Macedonian towns and provinces that the Bulgarian govern- 
ment considered belonged to Bulgaria according to the agreements concluded 
between the allies, but which had been seized by the Serbs and the Greeks. 

Already in its address to the Basel Congress of the International of Novem- 
ber 1912,” Bulganan Social Democracy had declared that the military-dynastic 
alliance of the Balkan states would collapse as soon as it had accomplished its 
immediate task, the overthrow of Turkey, and that this alliance could bring nei- 
ther national unification nor independence to the Balkan peoples. 

Of course, the ruling classes and dynasties of the Balkans dressed up their 


He was later a socza!-patnot. 
23. From Towent: a Balkan Federation, 1913. Translated from the Bulganan by Andreja Živković. 
24. The Second Internatanad called the Basel Congress in response to the outbreak of the First 
Balkan War. 
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plans for conquest and aspirations to hegemony in the mantle of ‘national ide- 
als’. The Bulgarian bourgeoisie has first place in this respect. The Bulgarian 
ministers, diplomats, writers and journalists repeated daily that Bulgaria was war- 
ring with Turkey in order to achieve the national unification of the Bulgarian 
people, and if it demanded the annexation of Macedonia and Salonika, this was 
only m order to realise and complete the unification of the nation. 

Macedonia consists of three former Turkish vilayets, Salonika, Bitola and 
Skopje. Turkey does not possess official population statistics, and so there is no 
official data as to the numentcal relations between the nationalities in these three 
vilayets. But according to the (comparatively) most trustworthy data that exists, 
the total population of the these vilayets numbered three million before the war, 
of which, according to head of the Bulgarian state statistical service, Kiril Popov, 
the Bulgarians numbered 1.1 million in 1895 and 870 000 tn 1909. In 1912, ac- 
cording to the same source, this figure was even smaller. 

Even if we take the latter figure as reliable, the Bulganans constitute only 29 
per cent of the total population of Macedonia. After them in size come the Al- 
banians with around 640 000 or 21 per cent, the Turks with 550 000 or 18 per 
cent, the Greeks with 240 000 or eight per cent and the Serbs with 210 000 or 
seven per cent. It can be seen from these data that the Bulgarians are more nu- 
merous than the other nations inhabiting the Macedonian vilayets taken sepa- 
rately, but in relation to the total population they make up even less than a third. 
From the same facts, it can be seen that none of the nations in Macedonia con- 
stitutes an absolute majority. Also, the population in Macedonia 1s so mixed that 
clies and areas where one nationality predominates are rare. The Bulgarians 
predominate in some cites and areas of western and central Macedonia, the 
Greeks in southem Macedonia, and the Serbs in northern Macedonia. 

Thus it is clear that the annexation of Macedonia to Bulgana would signify 
forcing into its borders a population two-thirds of which consists of foreign 
national elements, and only a third Bulganan and not even a full third at that. 
Such is the national unsfication to which the Bulganan bourgeoisie aspires. To- 
gether with the unification of the Bulganan people, this would bring the separa- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of Greeks, Turks, Albanians and Serbs from their 
own national entities, and their subjugation to a new national slavery, that of 
Bulgaria. But national unification is even less the determining factor, or the cen- 
tral goal of Serbian policy. Serbia has conquered western and central Macedonia 
for itself, where the Serbian population in no instance surpasses 10 per cent of 
the total population. It is not national, but capitalist interests and dynastic mo- 
tives that drove Serbia into the new war. Remaining deceived in tts hopes of 
conquering northern Albania and of coming out onto the Adriatic, Serbia 
wanted compensation in the form of the Macedonian lands it was occupying, 
and, by means of being next door to a weaker state like Greece, to dispose of 
the harbour of Salonika on the Aegean. 

If Serbia was following a really national policy, its gaze should have been 
turned to the north, to the South Slav provinces of Austna-Hungary, where the 
greater part of the Serbian people lives, and in this case Serbia should not have 
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warted with its Balkan neighbours over the conquest of regions made up of 
other nations, but should have maintained the closest friendship with them in 
order to be able to achieve its national unification with their support. 

And Greece, in order to keep hold of Salonika, aspired to conquer and in 
this way win a large part of its environs which, however, were principally made 
up of Bulgarian villages. On the other hand, Greece aspired to part of southem 
Albania, which was mainly inhabited by Albanians. Thus, like the other Balkan 
states, Greece also strove above all for the economic, strategic and political 
‘consolidation’ of its terntory. National unification played only a secondary role 
in the policy of the Balkan states, as a means of achieving their main expansion- 
ist aims, and as an ideological disguise for their policy of conquest. 

However, the Balkan states were driven to such a policy, which for the sake 
of the goal of conquest and the striving for hegemony over the Balkans lost 
sight of national unification, not only by the capitalist interests and aspirations of 
their ruling classes and dynasties, but also by the big European states encircling 
them. 

Thus, Austria-Hungary already in its secret conventon with King Milan” of 
1882 promised to give Macedonia to Serbia in exchange for an obligation on the 
part of the latter to renounce all pretensions to Bosnia and Herzegovina. From 
then on up to this very day, the Habsburg Monarchy has not ceased to direct the 
gaze of Serbia to the south, to Macedonia, in order to deflect it from its naturai 
aspirations to national unificaton with the numerous Serbian nation groaning 
under the Austro-Hungarian yoke. In the recent Balkan casis, Austria-Hungary 
continued with the same policy, and ts one of the instigators pushing the former 
Balkan allies to war. 

Similarly, the Bulgarians were pushed towards war against their allies by the 
great capitalist powers. Ever since Russia recognised Ferdinand’s dynasty,” Bul- 
garia has always vacillated between Austna-Hungary and Russia, without being 
able to exploit their antagonism in the Balkans for an independent national pol- 
icy. On the contrary, in order to attain the goals of its nationalist, expansionist 
and dynastic policy, Bulgana has itself sought now the support of Austria- 
Hungary, now that of Russia, against its neighbours, and has in this way by its 
own doing more and more increased its dependence on these two powers. After 
the overthrow of Turkey with the help of Serbia, Greece and Montenegro, Bul- 
gana, again with foreign support, that of Russia, sought to grab the lion’s share 
of the legacy of European Turkey, to destroy the combined pressure of its for- 
mer allies and to secure hegemony over the Balkans. 

But here the entre, fatal short-sightedness of the nationalist and dynastic 
policy of Bulgaria came to the fore. Bulgaria was faced with two paths; along the 
first it could come directly to an agreement with its allies, consolidate its alliance 


25. King Milan Obrenović (1854-1901) was Pance (1868-82) and then King (1882-89) of Serbis, 
whose reign was characterised by his subservience to Austna-}lungary 

26. Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (1861-1948) was a German aristocrat who was Pance (1887- 
1908) and then King (1906-18) of Bulgara. 
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with them on broad economic and political foundations, using the authonty and 
influence that it had won in the first war, and tnaugurate an independent na- 
tional policy by wresting itself free of the guardianship of the Great Powers; the 
second path was that of recklessly following the lust for conquest of the bour- 
geoiste and monarchism gnd the ‘advice’ of the big capitalist states, a path that 
would inevitably lead Bulgaria into catastrophe. Bulgana chose the second path! 


* k * 


In reality, the defeat of Bulgana stands in a aught causal relasonship with its vic- 
tory. The victory of Bulgaria is due to the Balkan League, without which it 
would have been incapable of destroying Turkey, not only because its own 
forces were insufficient for such a task, but also because without a Balkan alli- 
ance Bulgana in a war with Turkey would have been threatened with attack by 
the other Balkan states. However, the defeat of Bulgana is also due to the Bal- 
kan League, which was established solely for the overthrow of Turkey, and Bul- 
garia, occupying the central róle in this mulitary-dynastc alliance, did nothing to 
consolidate it and te it to an economic-political union, a union within whose 
framework the national antagonisms berween the Balkan peoples could be paci- 
fied, antagonisms that had inevitably to break out after the victory over Turkey. 

The Balkan allies, led by Bulgaria, destroyed Turkey with a few well-aimed 
blows. The young Balkan states destroyed the status quo in the Balkans, over 
which European diplomacy had stood guard with such zeal for decades. While 
the Great Powers held a disintegrating Turkey together because they could not 
agree over the division of its legacy, the Balkan states expelled Turkey by force 
of arms from its European vilayets, even up to the walls of Constantinople, and 
established a new situation in the Balkans. 

The Great Powers were forced to reconcile themselves with this situation, 
firstly because it did not contradict the interests of a majonty of them, and sec- 
ondly because yet again they could not agree on changing it. As always in capi- 
talist society, great contradictions are resolved by force, and this is also the case 
with those tied to the existence of European Turkey. 

After their victory over Turkey, the Balkan states were placed in a very fa- 
vourable international situation. The great capitalist powers could not decide 
whether to deprive the Balkan states forcibly of the gains they had made, firstly 
as an agreement was lacking between them regarding this, and secondly, because 
any state that tried to do so would run up against the outrage and indignation of 
the peoples of Europe. If in spite of this advantageous external situation, the 
Balkan League could not be turned into a healthy bulwark against the plans for 
conquest of European capitalism and impenalism, this ıs due to its internal 
weaknesses, for which the Balkan peoples have to thank above all their ruling 
classes and dynasties. But the greatest responsibility for the collapse of the Bal- 
kan League and for the second war, a new calamity visited on the Balkan peo- 
ples, belongs to the Bulgarian bourgeoisie and Bulgarian monarchism. 

The great capitalist states left the Balkan allies to overthrow Turkey, but they 
exploited the first sign of weakness and internal discord of the allies in order to 
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impose their will with regard to the final liquidation of the Turkish legacy in 
Europe. 

Russi under whose supreme patronage the Balkan League had been estab- 
lished, was never happy with the march to war against Turkey. As is already 
known today and as P Milyukov” confirmed in the Russian Duma (and there 
was no official denial in response), Russia counted on a Turkish victory and 
prepared itself once more to enter into the role of the ‘saviour’ and ‘liberator’ of 
the Bulganan people. In general, the European governments considered the 
campaign of the Balkan states to be an adventure that was condemned to failure, 
and that would give them the pretext for even more unscrupulous interference 
in the life of the Balkan peoples. 

Taken aback by the rapid, thunderous victories of the Balkan League, and 
made especially uneasy by the expansion and strengthening of Bulgana, Russia 
began to offer its ‘advice’ and ‘suggestions’ before the Bulgarian army had even 
reached the Çatalca line.* Russia could not tolerate the entry of the Bulganan 
Emperor into Constanunople, the centunes-old dream of the Russian Tears. 
After the Bulgarian army was stopped before the Çatalca fortifications and peace 
talks started with Turkey, Russia already set in motion all the means at its dis- 
posal once more to tum the Balkan League — which, encouraged and strength- 
ened by its victories, could have tumed against Russia itself — into its obedient 
tool. In order to attain this goal, Russta directed all of its efforts to scupper the 
creation of a large, powerful ‘Greater Bulgana’ by expanding and strengthening 
Serbia at its expense. 

In realising this goal, Russia diplomacy found its best mouthpieces and help- 
ers in the person of the bourgeois parties in Bulgaria, and especially the govem- 
ing Russophile-conservative coalition. In order to remove even the smallest pos- 
sibility of any kind of independent activity whatsoever on the part of Bulgaria, 
the Russian government placed at the head of Bulgarian ‘diplomacy’ Dr Stojan 
Danev,” an old, experienced Russian tool, whose entire ‘abilities’ in the Geld of 
diplomacy were exhausted by — obcying and fulfilling unquestioningly the or- 
ders of Russia. 

Having completely taken the talks being conducted by Bulgaria into its hands 
as well as Bulgaria's entire foreign policy, Russian diplomacy began to intrigue 
and scheme with zeal. First of all, it strove to string out the peace talks to pain 
more time. Then it encouraged the pretensions of Romania in order to make 
Bulgaria more compliant. And ali the time it was pushing Turkey to hold on to 
as much terntory as possible in Thrace in order to distance Bulgana from Con- 
stantinople and preserve the lattet for the Russian Tsars. 


27. Pavel Milyukov (1859-1943) was a Russran constitutional poliucan who lster served as foreign 
muaruster in the first Pronnona) Government of Prince Lvov m 1917, and a distinguished bb- 
era) historan. 

28. ‘The Catalca line in Thrace was compnsed of antiquated fortifications 20 miles west of Con- 
stantinople where the Bulganans were defeated by the Ottomans in the First Balkan War. 

29. Stonn Danev (1858-1949) was a Russophuile poltaan who was Hulganan Prme Miruster 
dunng the Second Balkan War. 
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When Bulgana stormed Adrianople and transferred its artillery to Catalca, 
the Russian government suggested to Bulgaria that it desist from forcing the 
Catalca fortifications, in exchange for which Russia promised to force Serbia to 
concede the whole ‘uncontested zone’ in Macedonia.” Two months later the 
Russian government informed Bulgaria of its desire to exercise ‘its broadest 
rights to arbitrate over all Serbian-Bulgarian disagreements’, that is, to fulfil the 
greater part of the Serbian demands. When Bulgaria sought to keep Rodosto,” 
the Russian government categorically opposed this, while promising Bulgana 
more land in Macedonia and more ports on the Aegean. But at the same ume, 
the Russian government whispered to Serbia that it should be intransigent, and 
gave it ame to consolidate itself and prepare to oppose Bulgaria. When Turkey 
was already prepared to yield and conclude peace, the Russian government en- 
couraged Romania to come out with its pretensions to compensation, and in this 
way encouraged Turkey to haggle. At this time, the Russian government sent 
Danev to Bucharest to ask what the wishes of the Romanian rulers were, and 
later compelled him to sign a protocol in London that predetermined the sur- 
render of Silistra, and finally organised the Petersburg Conference which gave 
Silistra to Romanita.” In this way, Russia managed to strike a blow at Bulgaria, 
encourage Turkish intransigence, and turn Romania towards its policy in the 
Balkans. 

All this was accomplished with the submission and close collaboration of the 
Bulgarian rulers. The latter welcomed the public slap in the face Bulgana had 
received as one would the caresses of a lover and being spat on as one would 
heavenly dew. 

The right to arbitrate, which Serbia and Bulgana had already conceded in 
their treaty of alliance to the Russian Tsar, gave Russia the possibility of inter- 
fering at the most decisive moment in the relations between the allies, namely 
when they undertook the division of the spoils of war. Russia exploited this right 
to encourage Serbian pretensions to Macedonia, so that in this way Russia not 
only reduced Bulgaria in size, but turned Serbia into an even weaker tool of Rus- 
sia’s policy of conquest in the Balkans and an even greater barrier to Austna- 
Hungary, Russia's historic competitor in the Balkans. 

While Russia strove to preserve the Balkan League so. as to turn it as far as 
possible into its obedient instrument, Austria-Hungary turned all of its efforts to 
destroying this league, which was also directed against it. Austria-Hungary 
pushed Serbia and Bulgaria towards war, long wishing to frustrate their alliance. 

Austria-Hungary also encouraged Romania in its criminal attack on Bulgaria. 


30. ‘The uncontested zone refers to that part of Macedona whch Serbia was to receive under the 
terma of its secret peewar agreement with Bulgana 

31. Today Tekirdağ (then as now in Turkey) on the coast of the Sea of Marmara, which bes be- 
tween the Bosphorus Straits leading to the Black Sea and the Dardanelles to the Aegean. 

32 The St Petersburg Conference of March 1913 met for Russss to resolve the terntonal dispute 
between Bulgana and Romania. Russia awarded the ethrucally Bulgarian Danubian port of Sil- 
istra (today in Rulgana) to Romana. This angered the Bulganans, but dd not satisfy the Ro- 
mamans, who also wanted the svuthern Dobrudia in north-castern Bulgana. 
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Just as Austria-Hungary pushed Serbia towards the south, towards Macedonia, 
in order to tum the gaze of the Serbs from the Austrian provinces populated by 
Serbs, so, in order to turn the gaze of the Romanians from Transylvania and 
Bukovina, where more than three million Romanians lve, Austria-Hungary 
pushed Romania towards the conquest of Bulgarian territories. And before the 
second war, the Austro-Hungarian government ‘sincerely’ advised Bulgaria to 
satisfy the Tutrakan-Balchik border demarcation demanded by Romania. In 
this way, Austria-Hungary wanted to satisfy Romania, but of course at the ex- 
pense of Bulgaria, to wrench it from the influence of Russia and once again to 
win its sympathies. 

Turkey's terrible wounds from the first war were still gaping when the Bal- 
kan allies, its conquerors, seized each other by the throat. Bulgaria, Turkey's 
dangerous enemy, itself cleared the path to the latter’s invasion by completely 
withdrawing its army from Turkey's borders. And here Russia zealously assured 
the Bulgarian government that it would not allow Turkey to destroy the Peace of 
London. But as soon as the last regiment of Bulgarian soldiers abandoned their 
positions at Çatalca, Russia pushed Turkey into the conquest of Thrace. With 
this Russia completed the defeat of Bulgaria and established a pretext for itself 
to demand a little while later the nght to dnve out the Turks from Thrace and 
once again save Bulgaria, in exchange, of course, for some kind of compensation 
(the occupation of Armenia or Burgas and Midye).* Bulgaria collapsed to defeat 
and ruin even faster than it had climbed to the heights of victory, before it had 
come to its senses and realised what was happening to it. Bulgaria was broken 
under the blows of its fifth enemy. The invasion of the Turkish army into 
Thrace completed the iron embrace that encircled Bulgaria from all sides, and 
which in a few weeks forced it into the most difficult and humiliating capitula- 
tion. Bulgaria was defeated. However, the defeat of Bulgaria was also the defeat 
of the dynastic and nationalist policy of conquest of the Bulganan bourgeoisie. 


* * k 


Before the outbreak of the war amongst the allies, Serbian and Bulgartan Social 
Democracy raised their voices against the butchery that was being prepared for 
these sister nations, while Romanian Social Democracy, despite the unbridled 
chauvinist rage and police vandalism with which the rulers of Romania sought to 
stifle its protest, organised massive mectings against the criminal attack of Boy- 
ar and capitalist Romania. Thus did the Balkan proletariat boldly and energeti- 
cally attack the criminal war with one single voice. It protested nght in the face 
of the propertied classes and dynasties of the Balkans against their policy of 
mass murder and mutual ruination that led to the conquest and oppression of 


33. Romania clamed southern Dobrudy: from Bulgana, specifically territory north of a line be- 
tween the Danubian cty of Tutrakan and the Black Sea port of Balchik, both today in Bul- 
gans. Located between the bend in the River Danube and the Black Sea, the Dobrudya was 
very ferule land. 

34. Burgas and Midye (now Kiyikdy), Bulgarian and Turkish ports respectively on the Black Sea 

35. The Romanran nobility. 
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the Balkan peoples. It raised high the banner of the fraternal solidanty of the 
workers of all the Balkan countries. 

After the wars, the struggle for the Balkan federal republic was taken up with 
even greater energy by the proletanat in the Balkan counties. The Balkan pro- 
letariat, which was blooded in the butchery of the Balkan nations organised by 
their despots and exploiters, already understood that to fight for the Balkan fed- 
eral republic meant fighting to prevent a new Balkan war, one to which the rul- 
ing classes and dynasties were driving the Balkan states, and which would not 
only snatch away the lives of hundreds of thousands more workers and ordinary 
people, but could also bury the independence of the Balkan peoples. 

However, the wars gave a powerful push, not only to the struggle of the Bal- 
kan proletanat for the Balkan republic. It brought about a profound, radical 
change in the consciousness of the broad popular masses, ensured their growing 
sympathy and support for the cause of the Balkan federal republic, and estab- 
lished the conditions for an ever-stronger democratic-republican revolutionary 
movement, led by Social Democracy, which under its intellectual and political 
leadership will climinate all obstacles and realise the Balkan federal republic. 


Dimitrije Tucovic 
Serbia and Albania” 


N Albania, Austria-Hungary and Italy are conducting a policy of aggression, 

that is a fact. Is Austria-Hungary, constructed entirely on the denial of na- 
tional rights, or is Italy, today throttling another nation on the other side of the 
Mediterranean Sea, really defending the atonal principle? In the age of impen- 
alist policy, such slogans are as ill-suited to these two capitalist states as the Rus- 
sian slogan of the ‘liberation of the Christians’ in Turkey once was to Tsanst 
Russia when it was the greatest oppressor of freedom at home and abroad. 
These political lies no longer fare so well, even among the Balkan peoples, who 
have leamt through expertence that every alliance with one or other ‘protector’ 
has cost them heavily, the more so as they, in their boundless longing for bbera- 
tion from the Turkish yoke, abandoned themselves with such devotion to their 
protectors. In Albania itself, all the elements working for the autonomy of their 
country are aware of this. One of the most influential men in Elbasan,” later 
chosen as governor of that town, did not hesitate to answer my questions abso- 
lutely clearly and openly: Austria-Hungary wants Skadar™ to stay in Albania so 


%. Translated from the Serbian by Dragan Phaviie. 

37. Acity in central Albanis. 

38. Alo known es Scutari, and now Shkodër in Albanus. This city was taken by Montenegnn and 
Serbian forces dunng the First Balkan War At Austso-Hunganen insetence, however, the city 
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that it can continue to be the northernmost guard on watch against the penetra- 
tion of Serbia and Montenegro into its sphere of influence, just as Italy is inter- 
ceding in favour of southern Albania, so that no one else can establish himself 
on the other side of the Straits of Otranto.” The unyielding support of Austria- 
Hungary and Italy for the autonomy of Albania is about saving the last foot of 
land with which to protect themselves from the danger of anyone else gaining 
access to the Adriatic Sea, and from which they can influence the flow of events 
in the Balkans. Furthermore, Austna-Hungary wants ‘lebensfahige Albanie’, ‘an 
Albania capable of living’ at the very moment that it sees before it the danger 
that Serbia may become capable of living. The aim of this policy is as clear as 
day. No matter what, they want a new pygmy in the Balkans incapable of living, 
so that another pygmy that has been striving to break its chains does not be- 
come capable of living. This is the old method of creating a weak state, the inca- 
pable of living, condemned to cling to the coat-tails of European diplomacy, 
regardless of whether this appears under the false label of ‘national principles’ or 
‘balance of power politics’. 

But if the concern of Austria’s rulers for the right of all the Balkan peoples 
to national self-determination is a ternble clowning around with the national 
principle, the pretensions of Serbia to the conquest of Albania are a crude viola- 
tion, and a trampling underfoot of that same pnnaple. By proclaiming this pol- 
icy, the Serbian bourgeoisie has now for the first time removed from the face of 
the Serbian people the veil of an oppressed nation struggling for its liberation. 
As their former youthful ideals of freedom, equality and brotherhood have dis- 
appeared, they have lost the capacity to respect the desire of nations for free- 
dom. Our bourgeoisie bends under the pressure of its northem neighbours, 
clings tightly to the coat-tails of Russian diplomacy, and borrows the means by 
which it rules from foreign capitalist companies. It has acquired the ideology of 
an exploiter and a proprietor that sees itself at the head of a hungry army, and as 
the master of several million oppressed subjects; it dreams of greatness and 
bristles; it appeals only to force and throttles those weaker than itself at the same 
ame that it too is threatened with the danger of being strangled by stronger 
forces. But as this tumaround in the policy of our bourgeoisie, which had to 
come sooner of later as the result of capitalist production, appeared before the 
Serbian people had achieved total national unification, so that Serbia’s rulers 
have begun to use the political division and enslavement of their own nation to 
justify their appetites to enslave other nations, this is just proof that the capitalist 
economy of profit and the bourgeois muilitary-bureaucratic state system give risc 
to the same appetites among the small as among the great representatives of 
today’s social order at home and abroad, tn domestic as well as in foreign policy. 

This new course in the policy of the Serbian bourgeoisie has more than a 


was evacuated, as it was essential for the survival of the Albanian state that the Habsburgs 
wanted to create to hold back Serbs from guning access to the Adriatic 
39. The Straits of Otranto lie between the heel of Italy and Albania 
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theoretcal significance for Social Democracy. Not only ts it confirmation of our 
viewpoint shat the national ideals of the ruling classes are a Be behind which is hidden the 
desire to exploit their people at bome and enslave nations abroad. The national liberation 
and unification it seeks for its own nation the capitalist bourgeoisie denies to 
other nations. From its class viewpoint, this is natural and understandable: when 
my own people find themselves under my class rule, why do you ‘savage’ Alba- 
mans resist joining what is according to all the laws of the modern state an or- 
ganised and ready-made system of submission! The foreign policy of ruling 
classes is but the continuation of their domestic policy. And just as the proletar- 
iat in a certain country represents the one soctal class which cannot struggle for 
freedom from class slavery without freeing the whole of society, so Social De- 
mocracy cannot advocate freedom for its own people without advocating na- 
tional freedom for all other nations. In this lies one of the fundamental differ- 
ences between the viewpoint of Social Democracy and the bourgeois parties on 
the national question. 

But the great practical significance of this question has to interest us all the 
more because the consequences of the aggressive exertions of our rulers repre- 
sent an inexhaustible source, not only of new atrocities against the Albanian 
population, but also of constant danger for the peace and tranquillity of our 
people, and of endless burdens and sacrifices. Serbia has been pushed into the 
maelstrom of the struggle of aggressive ambitions which has all manner of fore- 
sceable and unforeseeable obstacles and currents, a maelstrom in which the en- 
ergy of the people will be exhausted in futile efforts to seize the coast. New and 
even greater efforts will be made in order to overcome every new obstacle, and 
the sacrifices which the masses are finding all the heavier to bear will be justified 
by those that have already been made. The conquenng invasion of Albania has 
given birth to the bitterness of the Albanian people towards Serbia and to re- 
volts, and revolts impose new financial and military pressures; insecurity on the 
western border of Serbia has appeared as the consequence of the aggressive 
policy towards the Albanian people, and u the reason for the army's constant 
state of readiness; for the same reason we have come into conflict with stronger 
pretenders to Albania, and in the delinum of creating a great Adriatic state by 
subjugating other nations, our rulers preach some great future settling of ac- 
counts with them. Having mortgaged the country, new state burdens, militarism 
and other parasitic institutions are secking from the people still greater sacrifices, 
the more they are being strangled matenally and exhausted economucally by per- 
petual insecunty, by the danger of war and by frequent mobilisations 

That ts how the rush of events will finally, by force of the intemal logic of 
things, push our exhausted little country from casis to crisis, fram danger to 
danger, while all the bourgeois organs of public opinion will try to ensure that 
the true cause of these misfortunes is forgotten and that the responsibilty for 
them is transferred to others. For this reason, Social Democracy, as the one 
resolute opponent of the aggressive policy which is the cause of all these mis- 
fortunes, cannot allow the moment to pass unrecorded when our ruling class 
made a grab for other countries and for the freedoms of others, when the for- 
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mer heralds of national liberason took up the banner of national oppression, and 
when the interests of capital swallowed up the interests of the naton. We must con- 
stantly point to the indissoluble causal link between the aggressive policy of the bour- 
geoisie and the heavy consequences and losses whose end is nowhere in sight. 


* * * 


The Balkan Peninsula is a mixture of nations with intertwined histoncal memo- 
ries. Some parts of the peninsula, which in these historical memones represent 
self-contained regions, have been entangled with one another and lie across each 
other’s natural paths of cultural and trading links with the world. This is par- 
ticularly true of its central regions, Old Serbia and Macedonia, the regions that 
make up the main part of the Turkish inhentance of the Balkan statelets. Thus, 
when by the efforts of the masses Turkish rule was pushed out of these regions, 
the ruling circles of the Balkan statelets stepped forward with their fists full of 
plans for the diviston of the newly-won regions on the basis of historical and 
national rights and of economic and political necessities. But here lies the prob- 
lem: that division was not possible without trampling on the national principle, 
without endangering the state’s existence and damaging real economic interests 
as well as imagined and outlived historical nghts. For example, as the natural 
entry point to the Balkans, Salonika is needed by everyone, but Salonika is one 
and indivisible. The trading and transport axis of the Balkans, without which 
Salonika would not be what it is, is undoubtedly the Vardar valley,” and it too is 
one and indivisible. In this same way, the borders of the medieval kingdoms 
often moved and overlapped, and as a result the histoncal pretensions of the 
Balkan statelets are also in irreconcilable antagonism. Who is then able to estab- 
lish at all where the borders of the Serbian and Bulgarian nations start and fin- 
ish? How is it possible to gather the Macedonian Slavs into one national com- 
munity without oppressing the Greeks and other nations? How is it possible to 
gather the Greeks of Thrace into one national state without oppressing the 
Turks, and without cutting Bulgaria’s links with the Bulgarians around Salonika 
and further on to Kostur?” 

These are just a few indications of the great number of real and imagined 
questions and truc and false interests, which have, with the destruction of Turk- 
ish power, poured out like water from a broken pot, and which could only have 
been satisfactorily resolved by the creation of a new union. Opened up by the de- 
struction of one whole, these questions could have been peacefully and satis- 
factorily resolved only within a sew whok of a higher form. This was, incontestably, 
the only road which would have led not to war, but rather to rapprochement, 
freedom, strength and general progress tn the Balkans, not to mention the great 
sgnificance of avoiding fratticidal war. In general, a union of nations in the Bal- 
kans is the solution to the complex Balkan Question from which all the Balkan 
peoples would gain the most favourable conditions for peaceful and successful 


40. Roughly the area of modern Macedorus through which the River Vardar runs. 
41. Now Kastoria in northem Greece near the border with Albama. 
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development in the future. Only the creanon of a new umon in place of the 
Turkish rule that was overthrown could have protected long-lost national free- 
doms from once again being drowned in a bloody internecine tug-of-war over 
the newly-won terntories, which is the greatest misfortune for the freedom of 
the Balkan peoples. With the thieving plunder of the newly-conquered ternto- 
nes, this freedom was throttled before it was bom, which gives historical con- 
firmation to the viewpoint of Social Democracy that the national liberation of the 
Bulkan nations is not possible without the umprcation of the whole Balkans into one general 
union. Such a union of peoples would, at the same time, liberate all the nations 
and regions of the Balkan Peninsula from the mutual crowding and obstruction 
which numerous fronners tend to create, and would open free access to the sea 
for all. The Balkans would become oxe vast economic territory in which modern 
economic life would receive a boost, and each part of the region would be guar- 
anteed freedom of movement and fulfilment of its economic needs, as well as 
the means for more rapid economic development tn general. The true economi: 
emancipation of the Balkan nations hes in the economic union of the Balkans. And with the 
unification of political forces and economic progress, the Balkan peoples would 
be able to resist the aggressive pretensions of the European capitalist states. 

If there is a political reality in the Balkans, it is the necessity for a union of 
the Balkan nations. Belief in that necessity springs from observing the real situa- 
tion in the Balkan Peninsula, like reading any open book that precisely outlines 
our future. The only realistic poltcy of the Balkan statekts is one that takes this idea as its 
guiding principle. 

As an act in the great Balkan drama which is closely linked to preceding and 
subsequent developments, Serbia's campaign of aggression in Albania is the 
crudest deviation from the pnnaple of the union of the Balkan nations, and a 
deviation paid for with the most striking defeat. In addition to that tangled web 
of histoncal, ethnographic and political relanons which envelops disputes in 
Macedonia, the reasons behind such an act express most clearly the tendencies 
of the Balkan policy of the bourgeoisie. This act nakedly exposes the intolerance 
of the ruling classes towards other nations, and the aggressive ambitions and the 
readiness of the bourgeoisie to carry them out with the most brutal cnmes, such 
as have until now only been committed in overseas colonies. The abandonment 
of the pnnaple of the union of Balkan nations, even when agreement was 
reached on common action against Turkey, has driven us to batter and crush 
one another in vain in the ravines of Albania. And driven out of there, we were 
thrown into a mad and barbaric slaughter with our brothers at Bregalnica. One 
error attracted another, and one defeat led to another. That ts how the ‘realistic’ 
policy of Mr Padic® has been sealed with two very real defeats: in Albania and at 
Bregalnica. And while there is the desire to justify the Albanian adventure by the 


42 The Battie of Bregalnica was fought dunng the Second Balkan War of 1913 when Serbia and 
Greece defeated Bulgana and gained the bon’s share of Ottoman Macedona. 

43. Nikola Palit (1845-1926) was Prime Miruster several umes and the leading Serbran statesman 
of his day. 
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fact that we have been cut off from Salonika, and the crime of Bregalnica by the 
fact that we were driven out of Albania, then we have to emphasise shat the canse 
of both evils is one and the same, namely, the aggressive ambitions of the bourgeoisie and the 
rukng chques and kaders in the Balkans and their tnatnkty to replace their brmited separatist 
interests with the principle of unton which many of ther representatives once used to advocate. 

Serbia's aggressive approach towards the Albanian people tn particular has 
provided yet more experience of the great danger which every conflict between 
the Balkan nations represents for one side and the other. At the same time, it 
has also shown how the policy of the ruling classes creates hatred between na- 
tons. 

Today it has become very risky to advocate the need for collaboration with 
the Albanians. In 2 dangerous contest to justify a wrong policy, the bourgeois 
press has created a whole pack of untrue and tendentous tdeas about the Alba- 
nians, while Serbia’s policy of conquest, with its barbaric methods, was bound to 
GU the Albanians with the deepest hatred for us. Yet there has never been such 
hatred before. The Serbian and Albanian tribes, as can be seen from the ac- 
counts of Marko Miljanov,“ lived in close contact with each other under Turkey. 
They were linked by very great social kinship, expressed by many common cus- 
toms, traditions and memories, such as many joint actions against the Turkish 
authorities; frequently blood kinship also existed. According to what Miljanov 
noted among the people, the Kuči, Belopavljići, Hoti, Piperi and Klimenti had 
not always represented two tribal groups, the Albanian and the Montenegrin, 
divided into two hostile camps, but had often stood on the same side against the 
invading enemy. As proof that memories of those close relations lived on among 
the Albanian people, there is an Albanian saying Dositej Obradović recorded 
during his travels in Albania: We were once one clan and tribe with the Serbs. 

Many factors and events have since led to a situation where, in place of 
neighbourly relations and feelings of kinship, intolerance and enmity are begin- 
ning to spread. What contributed most to this development was the systematic 
implementation of Constantinople's policy of divide and rule, and the behaviour 
of Serbia and Montenegro towards the Albanian population during the wars 
with Turkey. 

If anyone had the nght conditions to work in agreement with the Albanians, 
Montenegro and Serbia did. Not only did they have mixed populations and the 
kinship of neighbouring tnbes, but also their mutual interests pointed these two 
nations to agreement and friendly relations. Just as the road to the Adriatic Sea 
runs across modest Albanian settlements, Albanian ties with the interior of the 
peninsula lead across Serbian borders. Just as we need the sea, they need land 


44. Marko Mikanov Popovic (1833-1901) was a Montenegnn political and military leader who 
leamed to read and write m his 50s, producing works on the common tbal hfe and customs 
of the Albanians and the Mont ’ 

45. Dositej Obradovié (1739-1811), one of Scrbta’s greatest hterary figures, travelled widely and 
was much influenced by the Enlightenment, and was briefly Muster of Education dunng the 
Serbian Revolution of 1804-13. Tucović here quotes from his classic from 1783, Ziver i priki. 
Aaya (Life and Adenturrs| (Belgrade, 1997 edition), p133. 
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even more. If our wornes over our exports point us towards the Albanians, their 
wornes over bread point them towards us. If these two sides cannot agree, they 
will crowd out and throttle one another. 

But all hopes of a policy of agreement and friendship were dashed on this 
occasion much more by ane overbearing act of conquest by Serbia than by the 
crudencss of the Albanian tribes. Serbia did not enter Albania as a brother, but as 
a conqueror, Moreover, it did not enter as a postiaan either, but as a brutal soldier. 
Behind the brutality of military practice, the politician could not be seen. In fact, 
he had only one thought which was contained in the order: ‘Go and conquer!’ 
Subjugate or perish! Given a policy that did not cater for xman beings, for tribes, 
for the peopke, and given the natural desire of Albania to gain its independence, 
Serbia lost every contact with the representatives of the Albanian people, and 
pushed them into a terrible hatred for all things Serbian. If the Albanian people 
have not until now represented one national whole which could take an interest 
in and give life to one idea, that common idea is today, regrettably, the general 
nahonal revolt of the Albanian population against the barbaric behaviour of their 
neighbours, Serbia, Greece and Montenegro, a revolt that is a great step forward 
in the national awakening of the Albanians. 

Relying exclusively on the army, which has no understanding of these ques- 
nons, the Serbian government, delirious with cravings for conquest and deluded 
by foreign influence, did not even know how to exploit its half-year rule in 
northern Albania with a single act which would have left some trace and 
soothed wounds. It did not know how to do this, even at the final moment 
when the question of Albanian autonomy had already matured. The masses 
yearned for liberation from the poverty of the peasant condition, but for such 
revolutionary acts only Napoleon’s revolutionary army had any understanding. The 
more educated layers among the Albanians did not hide their uncompromising 
attachment to the idea of autonomy from Serbia, but what every English Con- 
servative would know how to assess postically was too much by far for the Ser- 
bian Radicals.“ They pushed on towards the sea by force. Serbia entered Albania 
as an enemy, and it left as an enemy. 

The boundless hosality of the Albanian people towards Serbia is the first 
concrete result of the Albanian policy of the Serbian government. The second, 
still more dangerous, result is the consolidation in Albania of two of the Great 
Powers who have the greatest interest in the Balkans. This represents yet more 
proof that cvery internecine animosity between the Balkan peoples only benefits 
their common enemy. The aggressive attitude of Serbia, Greece and Montene- 
gto could not prevent the creation of the autonomy of Albania, but this pushed 
the youngest pygmy in the Balkans, even prior to its appearance before the 
world, to deliver itself up to the mercies of Austna- Hungary and Italy. This fact 
is of great danger for peace and for the free development of Serbia. It is clear 
that this danger does not come in any way from the fact that an autonomous 


4. The Radical Pasty, led by Serbran Pame Mituster Nikola Padsd, was then the dominant party of 
the Serbian niling class 
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Albania was created, but rather that it was created in the struggle against the 
aggressive desires of the neighbouring Balkan statelets, that it was in fact taken 
from them by the intervention of Austria-Hungary and Italy, and that it has in 
this way been tied so strongly to these two states. Where friendship was needed, 
both sides have been overcome by terrible hostility, while friendly contacts are 
being consolidated between two parties, one of whom is already condemned to 
be the other's victim. 

The two concrete results of the aggressive policy of Serbia towards the Al- 
banian people have both been felt by the state’s finances and our economic de- 
velopment, but mostly by those tens of thousands of slaves who are perishing in 
the Albanian mountains. They have been despatched to the border to stop with 
their lives the wave of bitterness which has been provoked by the policy of ag- 
gression of our rulers, and to guard the country from the danger into which on 
this occasion it has been drawn. The chains with which the bourgeoisie wished 
to shackle other nations have cramped the freedom of tts own country and tts 
own people. 

Finally, while there is a desire to justify the campaign of aggression in Alba- 
nia with false theones about the incapacity of the Albanians for national devel- 
opment. The very real and, regretfully, evil consequences of that campaign have 
exposed to the whole nation the incapacity of the ruling classes to conduct a 
policy which is in the national interest. What results will flow from the struggle 
for autonomy in Albania is a separate question to which only the future can pro- 
vide an accurate reply, but the comprehensive and costly defeat of the policy of 
aggression of our bourgeoisie which fought against autonomy stands before us 
as an accomplished fact and rings out with fine histoncal irony over the theory 
of the national ‘incapacity’ of the Albanians. But since the defeat of the policy of 
aggression has not brought to an end the string of dangers and sacrifices that 
threaten the freedom of the Serbian people and the future of Serbia, it is at the 
very least now necessary to look truth in the face and, setting aside all prejudices, 
recognise that the struggh that the Albaman people are today conducting is a natural, in- 
evitable historical struggle for a different polttical fe from the one they bad under Turkey, and 
different from the one imposed on them by their ruthless neighbours, Serbia, Greece and Mon- 
tenegro. A free Serbian people must value and respect that struggle as much for 
the freedoms of the Albanians as for their own, and deny every government the 
means to carry out a policy of aggression. 

As the representative of the proletanat which has never been the lackey of 
the aggressive policy of the ruling classes, Social Democracy 1s duty bound to 
track step by step our rulers’ policy of extermination towards the Albanians, to 
stigmatise as barbanc a policy carried out on the false pretext of a ‘higher cul- 
ture’ as the class policy of the bourgeoisie which greatly damages the class inter- 
ests of the proletanat, and as an ant-national policy of aggression which brings 
the peace and freedom of the country into danger and which greatly worsens the 
position of the masses. Against this policy, Social Democracy raises its own slo- 
gan: the pohtical and econoneic union of all the peoples of the Balkans, including the Albani. 
ans, on the basis of full democracy and the fullest equakty. 
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Vill: The- First World War 
and the Balkan 
Federation 


Introduction 


N 28 June 1914, in Sarajevo, the 19-year-old Bosnian Serb natonalist, 

Gavnio Princip, assassinated the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir to the 
Austro-Hungarian throne.' The assassination was seized upon by Vienna as a 
golden opportunity to provoke a decisive confrontation with Serbia, for too long 
a destabilising thorn tn the side of the Habsburg Empire. On 23 July, the Ser- 
bian government was presented with a note of ultimatum which, in Trotsky’s 
words, ‘for sheer audacity, has scarcely ever been paralleled in diplomatic his- 
tory’? Demanding a reply within 48 hours, it laid down 10 conditions which 
were patently designed to ensure rejection as the pretext for war.’ 

On the momuing of 25 July, with the deadline for the Serbian government's 
reply set to expire later in the day, the Central Committee of the Serbian Social 
Democratic Party met and adopted an uncompromisingly defiant anti-war stand. 
The need for vigorous opposition beyond the confines of parliament and the 
press was also cecognised. Dimitrije Tucovic, the party leader, argued, ‘we have 


t. The assassinauon was the work of a secret orgarisavon of army officers called the Black 
Hand, allied with young Bosnian nationalists. But the Serbian govemment was not behind x, 
as the Habsburgs well knew. See Tim Judah, Ths Serbs (New Haven and London, 1997), p97, 
lrorucally, Dimitrije Tucovie’s brother, Vladimir, a Colonel, was a Black Hand member. 

2 Leon Trotsky, War and the Internahonel (1914), Wellawatre, 1971, p4. The Habsburgs demanded 
that the Serbs suppeess ant- Austrian newspapers and cismass anti-Austnan teachers and army 
officers. ‘Sheer audacity’ of a comparable kind was also displayed by the United States as it 
prepared to go to war against Serbia in 1999, Equally determuned to manufacture conflict, its 
demands at the Rambouillet negotatons, amounting to the virtual occupation of the country 
by Nato, were also designed to be rejected by the Serbtan government. 

3. As the wife of the Austnan Foreign Minister, Count Leopold von Berchtold (1863-1942), later 
explained, ‘poor Leopold could not sleep on the day when he wrote the ulumanum to the 
Serbe, as he was so wormed that they mught accept it. Several times during the mght he got up 
and altered ar added some clause, to reduce thus nak." John W Mason, The Dussodution of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire 1867-1918, London, 1985, p64) 
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to hold meetings where we can state our anti-war position and our demand for 
peace at all costs. Our local organisation must therefore call a meetng in Bel- 
grade for this evening.“ Placards condemning the war and announcing a meeting 
at 7.30pm that evening were printed, inviting workers to the National Hall 
‘where you will hear expressed the socialist position and proletanan international 
solidanty’. 

That afternoon, however, the Serbian government issued an order for full 
and immediate mobilisation, and Tucović, who was called up along with many 
party members, was forced to cancel the meeting. Although the Serbian gov- 
ernment had made a number of ‘extraordinary concessions™ in its reply to Aus- 
tria’s ultimatum by agreeing to nine out of the 10 demands, it refused to allow 
the participation on Serbian soil of Habsburg magistrates and policemen in the 
assassination inquiry. As the government well knew, this refusal made war in- 
evitable. 

Three days later, on 28 July, Austaa-Hungary formally declared war on Ser- 
bia, and the first shell of the First World War fell on Belgrade the following day. 
By then, the Serbian government had withdrawn south to the town of Nié. 
There, at a session of the Serbian parliament held on 31 July, with the country in 
a state of unimaginable national hysteria and foreboding, Dragiša Lapčević, one 
of the only two socialist deputies, made the party's first public declaration 
against the war. His uncompromising and courageous speech is reproduced be- 
low as the first item in this section. Lapcevic condemned the war, and predicted 
that it would bring devastation upon Serbia. He attacked the government for 
being a pawn of France and Russia, and declared that Austria-Hungary would 
not have dared attack had Serbia committed itself to forging a Balkan federation. 
His words caused a furore. The Serbian Prime Minister, Nikola Pajić, was so 
enraged by it that he ‘immediately uttered a provocative speech, in which he 
characterised our party as dregs of troublemakers and traitors. There was then a 
stormy scene which fell little short of becoming a brawi.” 

Events elsewhere moved on apace. On 30 July, the Tsar ordered immediate 
mobilisaton. On 1 August, Germany declared war on Russia and, two days later, 
on France. Then, on 4 August, came the death blow for the Second Intema- 
tional. In Germany, the Social Democratic Party's Reichstag deputies voted 
unanimously for war credits, while in France, the Usron Sacrée was declared, in 
which all parties, including the socialists, declared their support for war. The 
following day, the Austnan party's Arberter-Zeitung hailed the Reichstag vote, with 
its editor, Friedrich Austerlitz, declaring that 4 August had been ‘a day of the 
proudest and most powerful exaltation of the German spint’! On 6 August, 


Dimnitnje Tucović, Sabrese Dede (Collected Worki (Belgrade, 1980), Volume 8, p335. 
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Dudan Popovic, ‘Sepska socijalna demokracija za vreme rata’ [Serbian Social Democracy 
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Austoa-Hungary declared war on Russia. The Serbian socialists now found 
themselves under the most colossal pressure. Externally, the International was 
collapsing around them like a house of cards, with one major party after another 
succumbing to national chauvinism and support for its own ruling class. Inter- 
nally, the might of the Austro-Hungarian imperial army was bearing down upon 
diminutive Serbia with its rag-bag peasant soldiers, an impending conflict the 
Serbian people overwhelmingly saw as the righteous continuation of their long 
and bitter struggle for national liberation. 


The scene was thus set for the vote on war credits in the Serbian Parliament, 


the Skupstina, on 8 August. None other than Leon Trotsky has left us with this 
dramatic description of the scene he witnessed: 


The writer was in Serbia at the beginning of the war. In the Skupitina, in 
an atmosphere of indescnbable national enthusiasm, a vote was taken on 
the war credits. The voting was by roll-call. Two hundred members had 
answered ‘Yes’. Then in a moment of deathlike silence came the voice of 
the Socialist Lapčević — ‘No,’ Everyone felt the moral force of this 
protest, and the scene has remained indelibly impressed upon my mem- 


ory.’ 


The Serbian social democrats did not resist mobilisation. Instead, they argued 
that the party had to share the people's suffernng. In a letter to his father of 4 
August sent from his unit encamped south of Belgrade, Tucović wrote: 


Our generation is destined to break its neck on great events. We shall see 
how this will end. As far as I'm concemed, you know me, I shall go about 
things slowly and surely, but just as I have never done so in the past, I shall 
not now hide from the destiny that is pursuing the whole nation."® 


On 20 November 1914, Tucović was killed in acton dunng the Battle of Kolubara."' 


10. 
11. 


tria’s pathament had been suspended in March 1914, and the Austrian party thus did not vote 
for war credits. GDH Cole wrote of their capitulation: ‘Undoubtedly, the two man influences 
that acted upon them... were, first, hatred of Rusman autocracy and, secondly, the keen sense 
of German unity which pervaded the predominant section of the Austrian party.’ (4 Histary of 
Sasakit Thought: Veluwe II, Part I — The Second International 1889-1914, London, 1956, p544) 
Trotsky, War aad the Internahenal, op cit, p4 1 have here modernised the spelling of Serbian 
names. None of Trouky’s mayor biographers menuon hus presence at this vote. Titowt histori- 
ography mythologued the Sertxan party's voting record agamat war credits. One Serbian histo- 
nan claimed that the two socialist deputies voted agunst six umes, but only four such votes 
were heidi Moreover, the other soaakst deputy, Trida Kaclerovié, although opposed to the 
war, was pot present at the vote on 8 August. Lapčević again voted against in August 1915, 
thus ume with Kaclerovit᷑ and s non-socishst deputy. Neither socialist was present when the 
other two votes were taken. See Dubravka Stojanović, Ishulawaye nuiis: Srpska socpaldemekrat. 
sha partja i ratni cipni Srbja 1912-1918 |Princsples on Trial: The Serbian Socal Democratic Party and 
the War Aims of Serbia 1912-1918) (Belgrade, 1994). 

Tucović, Sabrana lula, Volume 8, op at, p339, 

Trotaky later pud hum thas fulsome tribute: ‘I remember above all the immage of our {nend, 
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Tucovic’s death was unquestionably a great tragedy for the Serbian socialists. 
Not only had the party lost its most talented leader, but the war devastated the 
country and left little space for political activity. Despite this, the party's leaders 
remained defiant. The second item in this section, a letter to Christan Rakovsky 
from Dugan Popović on conditions in Serbia, which appeared in Trotsky's anti- 
war Paris newspaper, Nashe Séovo, captures the emotional impact of Tucovic’s 
death, as well as the near-impossible conditions under which the party had to 
work in war-torn and typhus-ndden Serbia. Above all, however, the letter is 
important for its clear statement of how the Serbian party justified its interna- 
tionalist stance in 1914. Despite the intense national significance of a war that 
pitted a large imperialist state against a small peasant country, Popović lucidly 
explains how the party saw the Serbo-Austnan war as an integral part of global 
imperialist conflict. 

As such, Popovic's letter reflects the thinking of the revolutionary left that 
opposed the First World War. Rosa Luxemburg wrote in 1915: 


If ever a state, according to formal considerations, had the nght of na- 
tional defence on its side, that state is Serbia. Deprived through Austrian 
annexations of its national unity, threatened by Austria in its very exis- 
tence as a nation, forced by Austria into war, it is fighting, according to 
al} human conceptions, for existence, for freedom, and for the civilisa- 
hon of its people... But above all this we must not forget: behind Ser- 
bian nationalism lies Russian imperialism. Serbia itself is only a pawn in 
the great game of world politics. A judgement of the war in Serbia from a 
point of view that fails to take these great relations and the general world 
political background into account is necessarily without foundanon.” 


Or as Lenin put it: The national clement in the Serbo-Austrian war is not, and 
cannot be, of aay serious significance in the general European war." 

By 1915, the situation in the Balkans was becoming ever more ominous, as 
conflict increasingly threatened to engulf the entire region. Although Serbia had 
repulsed two Austro-Hunganan offensives in 1914, a new force under German 
command was being assembled for a third and final offensive. Bulgaria was be- 
ing intensively courted by both the Entente and the Central Powers, each hoping 
to entice it to their camp with the offer of the Macedonian territory Serbia had 
gained after the Balkan Wars. Greece, meanwhile, was split between pro-Ger- 


Dimite Tucović. Hss loss os felt, 1 am sure, up untl today in the Yugoslav and Balkan 
movement He was one of the strongest figures. Unshakeable, solid and full of assurance, Tu- 
covié had been crested for that epoch of humanity. What a misfortune that he should dic be- 
fore entering onto the new road of our revolutionary epoch.’ (‘Letter to Yugoslav Comrades’, 
Balietin Communis, 10 October 1920, tranalated in What Next?, no 6, 1998) 

12 Rosa Luxemburg, The Junius Pamphlet: The Crisis in the German Social Democracy’, Ross 
Lacrarberg Speaks (New York, 1970), p309. 

13. VI Lenin, The Collapse of the Second Intemational’, Cadbeted Werks (Moscow, 1964), Volume 
21, p235. 
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man neutralists led by the Crown, and pro-Allted interventionists around the 
liberal Pame Minister, Eleftherios Venizelos.‘ As for the Romanian ruling class, 
it patiently bided its time to see which way the precarious winds of war would 
blow. 

The decision to hold a Second Balkan Social Democratic Conference in Bu- 
charest in July 1915 was therefore a conscious attempt to solidify the anti-war 
Balkan socialists in preparation for the storm ahead. Besides the Romanians who 
hosted the conference, led by Chnstian Rakovsky and Constantin Dobrogeanu- 
Gherea, Dimitũr Blagoev’s Bulgarian Narrows attended, as did Aristotle D Sid- 
eris of the Workers’ Federation of Salonika, who also represented the other 
main anti-war Greek socialist group of Panerges Dimutratos, the Socialist Union 
of Athens.) The Serbs were unable to attend because of conditions in Serbia, 
but Dragida Lapčević was elected the conference's honorary president. 

Below we present two extracts from the conference's proceedings. The first 
is the ‘Manifesto of the Socialist Parties of the Balkans’ which had been agreed 
prior to the convening of the conference. The ‘Manifesto’, very likely written by 
Rakovsky, paints a sober picture of what lay in store for the Balkans as the im- 
perialist powers sought increasingly to entice the Balkan ruling classes to their 
cause. The struggle of the working class and Social Democracy for a Balkan 
federal republic, it concludes, can be the only way forward. 

The second is the discussion on the re-establishment of the Second Interna- 
tional. None of the groups envisaged a new Intemational, but the cnticisms of 
Blagoev and Georgi Kurkov that the Second International had failed to impose 
discipline on its constituent national sections provide a foretaste of the thinking 
that would later guide the Bolsheviks when they established the Third Interna- 
tional. Two months later, in September 1915, Rakovsky represented the Roma- 
nians and Vasil Kolarov"* the Bulgarians at the Zimmerwald Conference, where 
they both criticised the Second International, but, unlike Lenin, were not yet 
prepared to contemplate a break from it. 

The principal practical outcome of the conference was the constitution of a 


14. Elefthenos Venizelos (1864-1936) was the leackng Greek statcaman of his day Ongnnally from 
Crete, he led the Liberal Pasty and was Pome Miruster several umes before and after the Firs 
Workd War. 

tS. The Greek soctabsts were notoriously weak and disunited at this time. The Federabon was 
then the major Greek socialist organsaton, end called a conference in Apni 1915 (later 

known as the First Panhellenic Socialist Conference) im order to unsfy the movement 
Anstotie D Sideris was a lawyer from Corfu and MP for Salonika from 1915. He was later on 
the reforms wing of the Greek Socialist Workers Party (forerunner of the Communusts). The 
Federation's main collaborator was Panerges Dimstratos and his Socakst Union of Athens 
They were opposed by one of the first Greek sociahsta, Platon Drakoules (1858-1933), who 
was stndently pro-Entente, and by Nikos Yisnruos (1885-7) and his Socalist Centre of Athens, 
who was more cnbcally supportive. See George B Leon, The Greek Secrsdist Movement and the 
First Werld War: The Raed te Unity (New York, 1976). 

16. Vasil Kolarov (1877-1950), the son of a shoemaker, studied law in Geneva. He was a leading 
Narrow and Central Committee member from 1905, Secretary-General of the Bulganan 
Commmuruat Party at its creation in 1919, and later a Corruntem funcnonary and Staksust. He 
was the Prendent of Sonct-controlled Bulgana in 1946-47, 
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Balkan Workers’ Social Democratic Federation with its office in Bucharest, 
having at its head an Inter-Balkanic Bureau composed of two delegates from 
each country, one elected by the party and the other by the union organisations. 
The bureau was charged with publishing a Balkan Bulletin in French and Ger- 
man, producing propaganda pamphlets on the Balkan federation and ensuring 
compliance with its resolugons. The conference thus provided a skeletal struc- 
ture for coordinating the activities of the various anti-war parties. However, as 
war and repression spread across the peninsula, the ‘little International’ of the 
Balkans was not to have another opportunity to meet. 

Blagoev and the Bulgaran Narrow socialists were the first to be confronted 
with war when Bulgaria joined the Central Powers and participated in the final 
offensive against Serbia with German and Austro-Hungarian forces in October 
1915. The Bulgarian Narrows opposed Bulgarian mobilisation in September, and 
their 11 deputies voted against war credits in December.” 

In Romania, Rakovsky and Dobrogeanu-Gherea maintained a strong anti- 
was stand from the very beginning. In June 1916, when the party organised a 
strike over falling living standards and 2 demonstration to support neutrality, 
troops shot dead eight workers, wounding many others. In August, when Ro- 
mania finally joined the Entente, the government dispersed a mass anti-war 
meeting, banned further gathenngs, suppressed party publications, and arrested 
Central Committee members, including Rakovsky who was to languish in gaol 
until the Russian Revolution of February 1917. 

In Greece, the Workers’ Federation of Salonika also took an anti-war stand 
from the very beginning. In 1917, after Venizelos had forced the pro-German 
King Constanune from the throne and joined the Entente in July, the Federa- 
tion’s continued defiance resulted in the suspension of their paper Avant! (For- 
ward).™ Likewise, Dimitratos opposed mobilisation and issued an anti-war mani- 
festo in his group’s Ergatikos Agon (Workers Struggk), for which he was tmpnis- 
oned and his paper suspended. 


17. Iruually, Yanko Sakizov's reforrmust Broads were also opposed to war, but always sbetaned in 
the votes on war credits. After Bulgana jomed battle, however, a large secon came out in 
support and accepted govemment posts. See Joseph Rothschild, The Comrunin Party of Bal. 
pania: Orn: and Deselopavent 1883-1936 (New York, 1959), p70. Alexander Sumbobaki (1879- 
1923), the chansmauc leader of the much larger radical peasant Agranans and Pnme Minister 
after the war, was also anv-war, for which he was sentenced to death, later commuted to life 
impasonment. His Agranan Party however voted for war credits, which he unequivocally 
condemned from pnson. See John D Bell, Peasent: in Paner: Aloosnder Stambokski and the Bul. 
parian Agrarian National Unien, 1899-1923 (Princeton, 1977), 

18 The Federation was based in the Ladino-speaking Jewiah community of Salonika, hence the 
non-Greek title of its paper. As George B Leon notes of the membership: ‘Being almost ex- 
clusively Jewish and only recently incorporated into Greece, they were free of the patnotic and 
nationakst attachments of their Greek comrades.’ (The Grek Seaakst Movement, op cit, p25) 
Nevertheless, there were problema with the Federanon’s anti-war stance. In 1915, for exam- 
ple, t entered into an electoral alkance with the pro-German, but neutralst Greek royalists, as 
a result of which two deputies, Sdens and Albert Counel, were elected in Salonika. In August 
1917, however, Sideris and Counci gave Venizelos a vote of confidence, for which they were 
denounced by the Federanon. 
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The defiant anti-war stand of the Balkan socialists of Serbia, Bulgaria, Ro- 
mania and Greece remains an inspiration today. They refused to bow to the 
intense double pressure of foreign imperialism and domestic nationalism. At the 
heart of that refusal lay the vision of a Balkan federation, simultaneously a pro- 
tective bulwark against impenalism and the bloody rivalries of the Balkan ruling 
classes. Without this idea as a guide, there can be no lasting revival in the for- 
tunes of socialist intemationalism across the Balkans today. 

Dragan Plavšić 


Dragiša Lapčević 


Against War 
Speech in Serbian Parliament, 31 July 1914” 


ENTLEMEN deputies! Ever since the day the Austro-Hungarian govem- 
ment sent our government that famous note through its representative, it 
has been quite clear that we find ourselves in a difficult situation. 

We expected a calming reply from our government. 

However, before the Serbian government's reply, Vienna's Arbetter-Zeilung 
gave the best reply to Austna-Hungary’s note. 

Austria-Hungary’s attitude towards Serbia is well enough known. For us it is 
extremely painful and extremely difficult. 

However, no one has criticised and attacked this vile attitude towards Serbia 
and the Serbian people so well and so firmly as has Austnan Social Democracy. 
In Vienna’s Reichsrat the esteemed deputy comrade Viktor Adier and in the 
delegations the equally esteemed deputy comrade Wilhelm Ellenbogen have, by 
attacking the policy of the Austro-Hunganan government, afeays defended at 
every opportunity and over many years the right of Serbia and the Serbian peo- 
ple to life. And today, gentlemen, Social Democracy in Austria-Hungary rises up 
as one man, not only against the policy of the Austro-Hungarian government 
towards our country, but also against the war which Austria-Hungary has de- 
clared against Serbia.” 


19. Translated from the Serbian by Dragan Plavii<. 

20. Many good social democrats, among them the Manust theoretcran Pannekock, found out, as ! 
recently discovered, at the beginning of the war, that in fact Austeo-Hunganan Social Democ- 
racy was the first, even before the Germans, who did not do their duty, and that Arénar- 
Zeitung, the central organ of Austrian Socal Democracy, attacked the Serbian government at 
the beginning of the war, playing the same game as their government However, before the 
announcement of war, Austnan Socal Democracy had a correct position. On their positon 

ing the war, sce Jules Destrée, Sassksts and the Eerupean War. (Lapdevd's note} Both Adler 
(1852-1918) and Ellenbogen (1863-1951) later supported Austria-Hungary dunng the First 
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We Serbian social democrats acknowledge the proletanat in Austria-Hungary 
with pride and are here able to say that the proletariat and the Social Democracy 
of Austria-Hungary stand together with us on one and the same ground: that 
there must not be war between the people of Austria-Hungary and the people of 
Serbia. Social Democracy in Austria-Hungary maintains the position that the war 
must be stopped and peace concluded between the two countnes so that 
healthy, normal, friendly relations can be established between the peoples. 

We Serbian social democrats feel obliged to retum this favour to the large 
and powerful Austro-Hungarian Social Democracy, and to the proletanat of all 
the nations of Austria-Hungary, by taking a stand on the same ground: that war 
between the two countries must be stopped as rapidly as possible and peace 
between them concluded as rapidly as possible, so that healthy, normal, friendly 
relations can be established between the peoples on both sides of the Sava and 
the Danube. 

In fact, we do not want war, just as our Austro-Hungarian comrades do not 
want it. 

And we do not want this war. 

We do not want it — for the sake of the Serbian people; we do not want it 
— for the sake of the peoples of Austria-Hungary, we do not want it — for the 
sake of the peoples of Europe and the whole world; in fact, we do not want it — 
for the sake of the peace and tranquillity of the peoples of the whole globe. 

We call for international conflicts to be resolved in a peaceful manner, by 
clected judges, and not with the blood and the slaughter to which entire thou- 
sands and millions of people are being driven. 

Gentlemen! We do indeed find ourselves today in a war situation. War has 
begun. However, the government should have accounted earlier, much earlier 
for the human and material losses caused by war in 1912 and 1913.” However, 
without accounting for them, we have been thrown into the waves of a new war, 
to suffer further losses. 

We have been thrown into a war, but the government did not do all that was 
necessary to avert the threat of war. But as the war has already begun, it ts the 
government's imperative duty to do everything, as rapidly as possible, to reach 
an honourable and honest peace and friendly relations between peoples. 

We are obliged to do this not only for the peoples of Serbia and Austria- 
Hungary. We are also obliged to do this for the sake of peace in the Balkans, 
since this war may spread to the entire Balkan peninsula and set all these un- 
happy lands alight We are also obliged to do this for the sake of peace in Europe 
because the conflict between Austria-Hungary and Serbia, which can be resolved tn a 
peaceful manner, need not drag the whole world into bloody war so that history rec- 
ords this period as a most shameful one in which millions of lives were lost, in 


World War Anton Pannekoek (1873-1960) was a Dutch Marxist and astronomer. He opposed 
Lerun from the left after the Rusman Revolution, and became a theonst of Left Commmsam 
21. A reference to the First and Second Balkan Wars. See Section VII above. 
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which culture, created over hundreds of years, was ruined, and in which the 
lives, the material wealth and the civilisation of the whole world were destroyed! 

Gentlemen! When I say this, I fear that the Serbian government is now being 
used as a plaything in the hands of certain Great Powers. And I find support for 
my fear, if not my belief in it, in passages from the Crown's Address, which says 
that this is not a Serbian conflict, but a conflict between the major interests of 
the Great Power. 

When the interests of the Great Powers are entangled, and when the Great 
Powers are in conflict, it is not the duty of small countnes and small nations to 
serve as small change. It is the duty of small countries and small nations to de- 
fend themselves, because in such a general settling of accounts between the 
Great Powers small countries can only be the losers. 

Gentlemen! The Great Powers have long conducted a colonial and imperial- 
ist policy. 

This colonial and impenalist policy of theirs has driven them to maintain an 
infirutely costly militarism; their policy has driven them to shower their countries 
with debts; their policy drives them to tax every last thing, and to exhaust every 
last resource they can discover and grab hold of. 

A mad thirst for colonies and conquests has driven them to a situation where 
guns must thunder between them. However, guns will thunder not for the sake 
of the small nations but against the small nations. The Triple Entente will not 
intercede on our behalf; nor will we receive any benefit from either one or other 
group of the Great Powers, because they will — both of them — embark upon 
international war for colonies and their own economic gains; and they regard the 
whole expanse from the Sava and the Danube to the Pacific Ocean as the object 
of their colonial policy. The Great Powers are quarrelling among themselves, 
and war between them will begin over the division of Asia Minor, over the Far 
East, over the Mediterranean Sea, over the Suez Canal, over the Pacific Ocean, 
and over the Dardanelles. And when it comes to liquidating the accounts they 
have settled by war, they will certainly compensate one another with the small 
countries and the small nations of the Balkans and Asia Minor. 

Gentlemen! The European war that will be provoked will not only be terrible 
for all the European peoples, and a misfortune for civilisation nurtured over 
centuries, but such a European war will bring about the ruin of the Balkans as a direct 
result. And when the Balkans are ruined, then there can be no good for the Serbian 
people. Only in Balkan unity, in the happiness, the strength and the independence of 
the Balkans can the Serbian people also safeguard their own independence. 

Gentlemen! That the situation has come to this, that Serbia has fallen into a 
position that it must endure a war with Austria-Hungary, this is the fault of the 
government, which has been conducting a pernicious policy. 

It has taken the view that the Balkans must be divided, and at the moment it 
took the view that the Balkans must be divided, it adopted the standpoint which 
the Great Powers advocate: that the Balkans must be divided amongst them. It 
will be casy for them to divide the Balkans because the Balkan peoples have 
divided the region and quarrelled among themselves over it. 
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The second error the government made was that, on the basis of the division 
of the Balkans, it opened up the Balkan Question with war against Turkey, but 
did not succeed in solving and closing it by war. 

The third error was that the conduct of such a policy brought about fratnadal 
war between Serbia and Bulgaria, between two tubes of one and the same people, 
who speak one and the same language, and who have one and the same interests. 

The fourth error the government made was to conduct an aggressive policy 
of war against the Albanian people, with whom a healthy friendship and an alli- 
ance should have been consolidated. 

The fifth error the government made was to conduct a policy of enslaving itself to 
Petrograd’s diplomacy and the Pans Stock Exchange. But Petrograd’s diplomacy and 
the Pans Stock Exchange have only the interests of Russian Taatism and French fi- 
nance capitalists in mind, and not under any circumstances Serbian interests. 

Gentlemen! There is no salvation in such a policy. 

The salvation of the Serbian people and all the peoples of the Balkans lies 
only in complete agreement in the Balkans, and in a strong federation of the 
Balkan peoples, a federation of Balkan republics. 

Gentlemen, if today we had had a federation of the Balkan peoples, unity 
between Serbia, Bulgaria, Romania, Greece, Albania and Montenegro, it is more 
than certain that Austria-Hungary would not have declared war, just as it is more 
than certain that security in Serbia, in Bulgaria, in Romania, in Greece, in Alba- 
nia and in Montenegro would be much more reliable and guaranteed. In this 
way, gentlemen, the international gendarmerie and the international commission 
would not have been able to spread out across Albania, Greece would not have 
been in fear of war because of the islands, Bulgaria would not have been worned 
about losing land, war would not have been declared against Serbia, nor would 
there have been any threat to Montenegro. Only complete unity between the 
Balkan peoples would have been a secure defence against Austria-Hungary, just 
as it would have been in the same way a secure defence against Russia. 

Gentlemen! Serbia must change its policy. She must stop being an instru. 
ment of the Great Powers. She must agree to a Balkan policy which will bring 
about a Balkan federation. 

In order to achieve this, she must immediately take steps to establish as rap- 
idly as possible a customs union, a common transport system, a single monetary 
system, and a joint Balkan parliament. We must abolish the standing army and 
introduce a joint peoples’ defence which will defend us from Russia as well as 
from Austria-Hungary, and from every campaign by the Great Powers. 

Gentlemen! The government is called upon not to tolerate the provocations 
of chauvinist circles. All secret organisations that worsen our foreign relations 
and which represent a threat to domestic peace, must be put out of action. 
These secret organisations are unaccountable; no one else should conduct do- 
mestic and foreign policy except the responsible government which is based on 
parliament, and is accountable to parliament. 

These organisations are dangerous for our foreign relations. However, they 
arc also dangerous for our domestic relations and for peace at home. As was 
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confirmed a few months ago, they are also dangerous for parliamentary order at 
home.” Such secret organisations cannot be tolerated. 

Gentlemen! Because of all this, Social Democracy in Serbia calls on the gov- 
ernment and all the bourgeois parties to secure peace for the sake of the people 
of Serbia. 

In solidarity with the Social Democratic parties of the Balkans, it makes this 
call for the sake of the Balkan peoples. 

As a Section of the Socialist International, it also makes this call in the inter- 
ests of international peace, in the interests of the intemanonal proletariat, and in 
the interests of the peaceful cultural progress and development of all peoples. 

Gentlemen, let there be an end to wars! 

If society based on private property has become illogical, let us get rid of it, 
and let us not maintain it with human slaughter and seas of blood! 

In place of the war that is developing, we cali on the government to initiate a 
policy which wil] bring peace to Serbia and Austria-Hungary as soon as possible, 
to ininate a policy which will not have as a consequence misfortune for Serbia 
and the Balkans, and to ininate a policy which will avert a conflagranon in 
Europe and the ruin of civilisation! 


Dusan Popovic 


Serbian Social Democracy in 


the War 
Letter to Christian Rakovsky” 


AM at Nis. Our paper Radaritke Novine has been appearing from here since 
the beginning of the war. I have to edit it on my own because from the out- 


22. ‘Secret orgarusstions’ is a reference to the Black Hand, the conspiratorial band of fiercely 
nationalist Serbian army officers who were involved in plotung the assasmmation of the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdmand. Earber in May 1914, the Black Hand had played its part in opposing 
the Serbsan government's decree proclaiming the pnonty of civil aver military authonty wn the 
territones guned dunng the Belkan Wars. This decree almost toppled the government and 
threatened to provoke a malitary cesh. 

23. Thus letter, written in the spring of 1915, first appeared in Ruszan on $ September 1915 on the 
front page of the Pans newspaper, Nase Shore, edited by Leon Trotsky. A French version ap- 
peared 20 ycars lster m Alfred Romer Le Mamemunt anver peadaat is guerre (Pans, 1936), 
pp231-3. The Russian version contains additional maternal that does not appear in the French. 
It has not been possible to establish either the exact date of the letter, or whether it was ong 
nally written in Russian of French. This translavion has been made from the French and 
checked against the Russian verwon in gencral as well as for additonal material. 
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break of the war Lapčević has been at Skopje. We had published only a few is- 
sues of our paper after the declaration of war when the govemment banned it. 
But as soon as the panic of the first few weeks blew over, we resumed publica- 
tion. Since October the paper has appeared regularly up to the present time. 

You cannot imagine the conditions we are obliged to work under! But three 
gteat inspirations have maintained my efforts. 

First of all, there is our highest socialist ideal, which summons us to struggle 
in a bitter and intransigent fashion against the universal barbarism of capitalist 
imperialism. 

Then there was the death of my best foaend, Tucović, which caused me even 
greater pain than the death of my beloved brother, who also fell on the battle- 
field. Tucović was my best fellow-worker, and the most active organising force 
of our movement. His death is an indescribable loss for our movement and an 
occasion of permanent mourmung for me personally. But at the same time, his 
death gave a new enthusiasm for work and struggle; and when I have spent the 
day in this dark, solitary little room, when | go home in the evening, I feel some 
consolation at the thought that I have perhaps succeeded in advancing by an- 
other step the cause which alone will avenge the death of our unfortunate and 
great friend. 

Finally, what encourages us to persevere is that our work is bearing fruit. 
Radničke Novine is read in all circles of society, and enjoys a serious influence. At 
present, during the slaughter, when almost all our comrades are either at the 
front or in their graves, Radničke Nonne has achieved a circulation as high as it 
had at the best umes before the war. A further proof is the fact that at present 
censorship exists almost exclusively because of Radničke Nosvae. It is the only 
opposition paper in Serbia, and almost every day the military authorities protest 
to the government about it.* This also shows that »e are making mo concessions, 
absolutely none at all, to the generally accepted arguments and to the nationalist and belligerent 
tendencies. 

You will perhaps recall on this occasion those nuances that led me to dis- 
agree with the rest of the comrades at the ame of the Balkan War. On that 
matter I would say the following: even now I stand by my old thinking on this. 
İn any case, I am more consistent by far than those European comrades who 
sought from us absolute rejection of that war, which represented in a certain 
sense a revolution for the Balkans (or which, ultimately, awid hare become one), 
but who for their part accepted this war, which is capitalist and imperialist par 
excelience.™ 

But all this is now in the past. So far as this war is concerned, we are all, sith- 


24. After this letter was written, the Serbian government banned Rasatee Nonae. But it has been 
replaced by the daily paper Baducwast [The Future] (Nashe Sina note). 

25. Duden Popović, the outstanding Serbian journalist and the author of this letter, putting for- 
ward the objective revoluuonary moments of the First Balkan War by the albes against Turkey, 
thought it more appropnate to sbstan in the vote against credits than to vote against, and 
generally for less active opposition to this policy. ( Naibss Siv note) 

26. ‘Thus paragraph appears only in the Nashe Sime vernon. 
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out exception, in agreement since the first day of the war. On the very day when 
the mobilisation decree was issued, we convened our Central Committee, with 
our dear comrade Tucović, and at this meeting we clearly established our posi- 
tion on the basis of pnnciples. 

For us it was clear that, as far as the conflict between Serbia and Austria- 
Hungary was concemed, our country was obviously in a defensive position. 
Austria had been carrying on a policy of conquest against Serbia long before the 
latter became an independent state. As for the assassination at Sarajevo, the 
blame doubtless lies with the Serbian authonties. Hence, in formal terms, part of 
the responsibility for provoking the war falls on Serbia. But basically Serbia is 
defending its life and its independence, which Austria was constantly threatening 
even before the Sarajevo assassination. And if Social Democracy had a legit- 
mate right to vote for war anywhere, then certainly that was the case in Serbia 
above all. 

However, for us, the decisive fact was that the war between Serbia and Austria 
was only a small part of a totakty, merely the prologue fo universal, European war, and this 
latter — we were profoundly convinced of this — could not fail to have a chariy pronounced 
imperialist character. As a result, we — being a pact of the great socialist, proletar- 
ian International — considered that it was our bounden duty to oppose the war 
resolutely, We did not want to cause any discord in the attitude of the sections of the Interna- 
tional, and yet it is precisely through our position that we have, contrary to our 
intentions, caused such discord, for, alas!, almost all the other socialist parties 
have voted for this war! 

It was a ternble moral blow for us, the hardest blow in our lives as militants. 
But despite everything, it has not made us waver in any way; it has not shaken 
our profound conviction that we have acted as socialists, and in the only way 
possible for socialists. The events which occurred later have merely reinforced 
our opinion about this war. And a few months later we learned with the greatest 
joy that a certain number of the very best socialists shared our opinion. 

Unfortunately, we were only foo right. This war has destroyed Serbia. It 
would be an understatement to say the country has been decimated: half, and 
the best half, of our population has been destroyed. To losses in combat must 
be added others, even greater, caused by typhoid fever and other epidemics 
which, as a result of our administrative chaos, bureaucratic negligence and cor- 
ruption, have claimed innumerable victims. What was best and most valuable in 
Serbia no longer exists. ‘Greater Serbia will have no Serbs’: now this phrase has 
become a popular saying among us. The people are completely exhausted. And 
all of them long for peace. When three months ago, Laptevic gave a speech to 
the Skupština in which he called for peace and revived the socialist project of a 
Balkan federation, then the whole assembly remained in silence; not one of the 
political parties protested against this vigorous speech. It can be said that in 
these circumstances and at this moment, our party expressed not only the pro- 
found beliefs and buming desires of the great suffering masses, but even the 
aspirations of sections of the ruling bourgeoisie which had experienced the most 
terrible disillusion about its chauvinist policies. 
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Almost all the forces of our country, forces which were npe not only for war 
but for revolution, have now been destroyed, and it seems that of all the parties 
it is ours which has suffered the heaviest losses. After the war our party will 
doubtless have the broad masses with it. But it will have no militants: all our 
brave comrades, who had a profoundly soctalist culture, and who struggled for 
the cause with so much ardour and devotion, and with such success, are dead. 
All, with their comrade Tucović, are siceping in their graves, and we shall not 
hear their voices again. As for those of us who remain living — we shall con- 
tinue their struggle despite the incurable wound in our hearts. 

My fraternal greetings 
Yours 
Dušan Popović 


From the Editorial Board” 


To this letter, which speaks for itself, we can add only very little. With regard to 
resolving the questions of contemporary international politics, some of our com- 
rades are troubled by the fate of Serbia and Belgium. But look at how the Ser- 
bian socialists resolve this question for themselves, without bowing the revolu- 
tionary banner before the Moloch of imperialism. It is clear to them, no less so 
than for the social-patriots of the Triple Entente, that Serbia is the object and 
not the subject of the bloody game of the international powers. But for them 
something else is also clear. They understand that the question of the fate of 
Serbia and Serbian socialism wust not be taken in isolation. Considering it the duty 
of international socialism to take up an uncompromising position of struggle 
against the imperialism of all the warring great states, the Serbian socialists — 
precisely because they are internationalists — subordinate the local, limited char- 
acteristics of their position to the general logic of world imperialism and world 
socialism. But the patriots of the Triple Entente do precisely the opposite: 
[Four-and-a-half lines cut by the French censor]. 

‘Learn from our heroic comrade Serbs!’ — we would say to the government 
socialists of the Triple Entente, if we could for a moment imagine that this was a 
matter of logical and ideological disagreement, and not the conscious, and even 
more so, the malicious exploitation of the Belgian and Serbian questions for the 
national interests of the bourgeois states. Leam from the Serbs!’ — we shall say 
to the Russsan workers, among whom social-nationalists are trying to sow dis- 
cord and ideological corruption — from the Serbs, learn courage and the capac- 
ity to reject nation-bound views in the name of the higher demands of interna- 
tional socialism! 


27. Thus section appears only in the Nashe Sise venion. Its atyle suggests that Trotsky wrote u 
Translated from the French by lan Birchall, with additional matenal translated from the Rus- 
wan by Dragan Plavix. 
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The Second Balkan Social 


Democratic Conference” 


Manifesto of the Socialist Parties of the 
Balkans 


RIOR to the convening of the conference, the socialist parties of the Bal- 
kans had drawn up and agreed to sign the following manifesto. 


To the Working Classes and Peopies of the Balkans 


The terrible world war has gone on now for 11 months. For what aims was it 
declared? The immediate cause of it breaking out was the conflict between Ser- 
bia and Austria-Hungary. But this conflict was the result of the urge for con- 
quests in the Balkans of Austria-Hungary, and the aspirations for terntorial ex- 
pansion of the rulers of Serbia. The world war was in its turn inevitable 
because the Austro-Serb conflict had raised the question of the possession of 
the Balkan peninsula, where the expansionist interests of all the capitalist states 
clashed. 

Besides the general struggle for the world market, the main objective of the 
present war is the sharing out of the Balkan peninsula and Turkey. This truth is 
confirmed by the actual course of events. 

The declaration by which the Tsar proclaimed war on Turkey states openly 
that the Russians would be fighting for the conquest of the Black Sea shores. 

At the same time, if Italy has thrown itself into the fight, it was because it 
was no longer content to have only Albania, willingly ceded by Austria, but 
wanted to get its hands on the western part of the Balkan peninsula, just as Rus- 
sia wanted to become masters of the eastern part and transform the Black Sea 
into a Russian lake. 


Sombre Outlook for the Balkans 


The allied fleets of France and England control the Aegean Sea (which bathes 
the shores of Bulgana and Greece), while to the north of the peninsula the Aus- 
trian army, which has once before invaded Serbia, prepares a new invasion. 
Elsewhere the gigantic armies of the belligerents mass on the frontiers of 
Romania, prepared to trample it underfoot at any moment. 
Never has the menace of the politics of conquest of the Great Powers been 
as imminent or as clear as today, The circle of iron and fire squeezes the Balkans 


ever more tightly. 


28. Held in Bucharest on 19-21 July 1915. Transisted from the French by Harry Ratner. 
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Following the entry of Italy into the game, Austria-Hungary no longer has 
any political considerations to hold it back from conquering Serbia and Mace- 
donia, while strategic considerations actually push it in this direction. 

This is how Italy and Austria proceed, arms in hand, into the sharing out of 
the western and central parts of the Balkan peninsula, a partition already envis- 
aged under the guise of ‘spheres of influence’ in secret clauses when the Triple 
Entente was formed, clauses which were made public when the war actually 
broke out. 

Russia, however, cannot consider territorial conquests to the west, where it 
would come up against powerful neighbours. Therefore its principal aim is di- 
rected towards the Balkan peninsula and Turkey, where it has interests and 
where its expansionist policy will meet the least resistance. 

The European war will return to its beginning, and it is here, in the Balkans, 
that the bloodiest and most horrible episodes will occur, unless the Balkan peo- 
ples themselves are able to hold back the waves of aggressive imperialism. 


The Criminal Policies of the Balkan Governments 


What are the dominant classes and Balkan dynasties doing? What are the Balkan 
governments doing at the very ume that the Balkan peoples are being pushed to 
the edge of the abyss and threatened with the tragic fate of the Belgian, Polish 
and Ukrainian peoples? 

In Serbia, the dominant classes, after having condemned a people to exter- 
mination and ruin in pursuit of the idea of a Greater Serbia, are today forced to 
see for themselves that Russian Tsarism, which inspired them, has now aban- 
doned them. It has promised a large part of the Serb provinces of Austria to its 
new ally Italy, which Russia needs more, because of Italy’s greater strength. 

In Greece, the dominant classes are at the bargaining stage, the price of 
which will be the future of the Greek people, lulled — and duped — by the 
dreasn of the resurrection of the ancient Byzantine Empire. 

In Romania, the dominant classes await an opportune moment to throw 
themselves on Hungary or Russia, or again to repeat the savage 1913 invasion of 
Bulgaria, and in so doing condemn new working masses to a regime of destitu- 
ton. 
In Bulgana, they prepare a new calamity for the people by their blind and 
criminal revanchist politics. 

The ruling classes and dynasties of the Balkans hold down the conquered 
peoples in Macedonia, Dobrudja and Thrace under a regime of exceptional per- 
secution. 

This provides the best proof that their aim was not the liberation and unity 
of the Balkan peoples, but the conquest of new terntonies, larger markets and 
new masses of producers and tax-payers to be exploited and robbed. 

By such policies they only increase the animosity amongst the Balkan peo- 
ples and facilitate the work of the imperialists. 

The war into which the governments seek to throw the Balkan peoples — as 
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18 the case for the Bulgarians, Romanians and Greeks who have up till now been 
spared this calamity — will not be a war of defence or national unity, but a war 
in which the Balkan armies will be bodies obeying the commands of St Peters- 
burg or Berlin. It will be a war tn which the Balkan peoples will shed their blood 
and abandon their homes ravaged by fire to satisfy the selfish interests of the 
ruling classes, and will place themselves under a foreign yoke. 

The Balkan bourgeoisie, incapable of understanding that its historic mission 
should at present be the creation of a union of the Balkan peoples, and unable 
to rise above its petty interests, is split into two camps, fighting each other to 
decide to whom it is preferable to sell the peoples’ liberty: to Russia or Italy, to 
Germany or Austna-Hungary. 

In the Balkan capitals, the press, statesmen and entre partes are selling and 
buying each other with the millions supplied by the belligerent states. 

A ternble treachery, rare in history, is being prepared. 


What the Balkan Proletariat Must Do 


At this tragic hour, the Balkan proletariat raises its voice to protest at the project 
of treachery and national murder of the ruling classes and governments of the 
Balkans. It sounds the alarm in the midst of the working class and popular 
masses so that they may take upon themselves the welfare and independence of 
the Balkan peninsula. It is in their interest and it is their duty to struggle for the 
realisation of a Balkan federation which, since the Belgrade Conference of 
1909," has become the am of the Balkan proletariat, the desirability of which 
subsequent events have proved anew. 

The Balkan wars, along with the world war, ace proof that only the inde- 
pendent union of the Balkan peoples, free of the guardianship of the Great 
Powers, can assure the liberty and the national unity of each of its peoples. 

Balkan Social Democracy is opposed to Balkan alliances such as those of 
1912, which have as their sole aim to make war and which serve as an instru- 
ment of Russia, because such an alliance can again lead to catastrophes even 
worse than those caused by the Balkan War. 

Social Democracy ts also hostile to a Balkan aliance under the control of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

The military and dynastic alliances in the Balkans have served and continue 
to serve foreign interests: they are harmful to the Balkan peoples. 

The Balkan proletanat fights for the political and economic union of the 
Balkan peoples, decided by their parliaments on the basis of the widest liberty. 


The Salvation — A Balkan Republic 


Balkan Social Democracy fights for a federal Balkan Republic based on national 
autonomy, which will ensure the independence of peoples, cause the hate that 
animates them to disappear, unite them through their federal organisation, and 


29. The conference was held in January 1910 (new atyle), but December 1909 (old style). 
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give them their surest means of defence by the setting up of national militias in 
place of standing armies. 

At present, the Balkan states maintain a militarism which is beyond their 
means, and which in no way defends the country since its principal aim is the 
oppression of the masses and the conquest of foreign peoples. Dunng the Bal- 
kan War, this militansm has served the dreams of conquest and grandeur of the 
Balkan dynasties and bourgeoisies. Today, although it is a question of national 
defence, militarism will continue to serve the same nationalist and dynastic pol- 
icy. Following their internecine struggles, the Balkan governments, transformed 
into pawns of the Great Powers, are preparing the armed forces of the Balkan 
peoples, not to ensure their own defence, but in order to place them at the 
service of this or that belligerent state. 

This would be the greatest of cnmes and ventable suicide for the Balkan 
peoples. 

If the Balkan peoples had been united, none of the great powers would have 
dared attack them, especially if they had aspired only to defend their soil and 
their freedom. It is only the Balkan Republic and the formation of natonal mili- 
has, replacing standing armies, which could unite all the forces of the Balkan 
peoples and imbue them with the enthusiasm needed successfully to oppose 
foreign invasions. 

Any war of conquest tn the Balkans, provoking new hatreds and a new 
struggle for hegemony, will put fresh obstacles on the road to the realisation of 
the Balkan Republic. This is an additional reason for the social democratic par- 
ties of the Balkans to struggle against the participation of the peoples of the Bal- 
kans in the war. 

The maintenance of an honest and definite neutrality is called for in the Bal- 
kans more than in any other countries. 

Today, together with the world proletariat, social democracy in the Balkans 
raises high the banner of peace, and loudly affirms its decision to fight side by 
side with the proletanans of the whole world, remaining also on the terrain of 
the revolutionary class struggle for the tiumph of socialism which, by abolishing 
the causes of national antagonisms and war, will create the conditions which will 
give rise to fraternity and lasting peace between peoples. 

Down with warl 

Long live peace between peoples! 

Long bve the Federal Republic of the Balkans! 

Long live revolutionary socialism! 

The Social Democratic Parties of Romania, Bulgaria, Serbia and Greece 
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The Second Balkan Social 


Democratic Conference 


Discussion on the Re-Establisnment of the 
Socialist International 


HE comrade president said there were two ways to proceed in discussing 

this question: either to start a general discussion on the tactics pursued by 
the various socialist parties before and dunng the war, or to restrict the discus- 
sion to the examination of two concrete questions: 1) The attitude of the Ex- 
ecutive Commuttee of the Bureau of the Socialist International, which did not 
call a meeting of the Bureau as was its duty, or 2) what line to take in view of the 
decision of the Italian socialist comrades to call a conference of the isternational- 
tshs. 

The conference decided on a general discussion with no restriction. 

Comrade Blagoev (Bulgana) analysed the history of the International in re- 
lation to the evolution of the workers’ movement and capitalism. 

The First International of 1864 demonstrated in its action and organisation a 
dominant unifying force in London, and ensured respect for its principles and 
discipline. But the activity of this International was necessarily limited to 
certain aspects of working class life. Later, with the development of capitalism, 
the working-class movement itself developed, but intemational links were loos- 
ened. 

Absorbed by home concems, they inevitably took on a national aspect. In 
the Second International discipline left much to be desired. The Socialist Inter- 
national Bureau contented itself with acting as a registry office which did not 
seek to penetrate the life of each party, or to know whether it conformed to the 
principles included tn its constitution. 

In order to re-establish the International, it is necessary to abandon the tol- 
eration of deviations. It is necessary to combat opportunism, social-impenalism 
and social-patriotism, and to proclaim the principles of class struggle. We must 
condemn the politics of civil peace, the Bargfriede and the Union Sarie. Impenal- 
ism, by levelling out the economic conditions of different countries, facilitates 
the work of unification of methods and programmes and of the re-establishment 
of the International on really socialist foundations. 

Comrade C Dobrogeanu-Gherea (Romania) declared that if he had been 
consulted on the setting of the agenda he would have opposed the inclusion of 
this second item. He did not think the time opportune for the discussion of such 
a difficult and vast problem as the foundations on which the re-establishment of 
the International should be based. At present, three currents were already 
emerging in the International: the left, the centre and the nght. These currents 
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were probably represented here. And to engage on a too wide-ranging debate on 
this item would provoke interminable discussions, as well as regrettable misun- 
derstandings unhelpful to the goal that this conference had set itself. He was of 
the opinion that the conference should limit itself to expressing its dissatisfac- 
hon with respect to the Committee of the International Socialist Bureau which, 
using various pretexts, avoided calling together the Bureau. At the same time, 
and in agreement with comrade Blagoev, he believed the conference should 
disapprove of the opportunist tendencies and scarcely socialist attitudes that 
some socialist parties adopted in relation to the present conflict. 

Comrade Dr E Arbore” (Romania) said that if the second item had not fig- 
ured on the agenda, its inclusion would have been imposed by the arrival at the 
conference of the socialist women from Beme in the course of the discussion. It 
is impossible to talk of the foundations on which our Balkan international 
should be based without touching on the causes that have so damaged the Sec- 
ond International. She agreed with comrade Blagoev that we must oppose the 
imperialist and opportunist tendencies of the socialist parties of the warring 
powers with all our might. 

Comrade D Marinescu" (Romania) disagreed with comrade Gherea. He 
thought 2 broad ranging discussion on the subject of the second item was neces- 
sary and useful, especially as we had to discuss our attitude in relation to a future 
International Socialist Congress. Circumstances were partly responsible for the 
crisis through which international socialism was going, but we should not forget 
the responsibility of certain socialist parties. By voting for war credits, the Ger- 
man socialist party had contributed heavily to the dissolution of the Interna- 
tional. In the motion to be voted on, all parties that had deviated from the prin- 
ciples of the class struggle should be condemned. 

Comrade C Dobrogeanu-Gherca (Romania) did not deny the importance 
of 2 broad discussion on the future of the International. He merely argued that 
this question should have been discussed inside each party, but that to discuss it 
at this Inter-Balkan Conference nsked preventing us from accomplishing the 
task for which we had assembled. We should content ourselves with the general 
affirmations pronounced by Blagoev with which, together with the whole con- 
ference, he agreed. 

Comrade A Constantinescu” (Romania) agreed with comrades Blagoev 
and Dr E Arbore. It was more than necessary, it was indispensable for socialist 
unity in the Balkans, which implied a prior unity of views, that we should have a 


30. De Ecaterins Arbore-Rall (1873-1938) was a doctor of medicine who was a member of the 
Romanian Social Democratic Workers Party from its founding in 1893. In 1915, she was a 
member of the party's Central Committee. She emigrated to Soviet Russia in 1919, where she 
worked unni liquidated by Stalin. 

31. Dumitru Mannescu was a trade umon leader, and in 1915, a member of the Romanian party's 
Central Committee and its Secretary. He later joined the Rumaruan Communust Party. 

32 Alexandru (Alecu) Constanunescu (1873-1949) was a worker, trade unon leader and in 1915 a 
Romanian Pasty Central Committee member. He was on the ant-parbementary left of the new 
Romeruan Communist Party after the war. 
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clear view on the future of the International and agreement with the other Bal- 
kan socialists on the tactics to be pursued. 
The session concluded at 1 o'clock. 


Afternoon Session 


The genera] discussion on the basis of the future international continued. 

Comrade Kirkov’ (Bulgana) said that the news that reached us from the 
belligerent countnes spoke of a change among our comrades, and of a return to 
the tactics of class struggle. Was it not our duty to hold our hands out to these 
comrades? The future Intemational should squarely place itself on the soil of the 
class struggle. The Bureau of the Second Intemational acted too much like a 
‘letter box’ which accepted all affiliations without subsequently exercising the 
necessary control. Therefore we had the right to demand for the future Intema- 
tional, a more solid organisation, greater doctrinal discipline and stncter contro! 
over the activities of the soctalist parties in each country. On the other hand, we 
were morally obliged to support those who were working for the re-estab- 
lishment of the Intemational so conceived. 

Comrade Rakovsky (Romania) warned the speakers against confusing what 
was desired with what was passibk. In the old International there were faults and 
omissions inherent in the degree of development of socialism. Those of us who 
over 20 years attended the international socialist congresses were aware of the 
— one might say surpnsing — degree of ignorance shown by the immense ma- 
jority of the International on matters of foreign policy, as for example, on the 
Easter Question. But now that the workers had seen what this ignorance had 
cost them — on a matter which was basically one of the causes of the world war 
— as well as ignorance of the foreign polices of governments, they would cer- 
tainly try to arm themselves with greater knowledge. He knew of comrades, like 
for example, the Russian comrade Axelrod,” who were thinking as of now of 
setting up permanent tntematonal socialist commissions of inquiry. But we 
should not forget that it is from raising the level of the masses that we should 
above all expect change. Of course, the socialist education of the proletanat 
depended a lot on the general ideas that were the basis of our policies. He 
agreed with Gherea in recognising that it would be inappropnate, and even diffi- 
cult, to consider the fechnical side of the organisation of the future International. 
But we should all the more forcefully insist that our defence of socialism im- 


33. Georg Kirkov (1867-1919) was echicated in Russia, and founded Rubetawheshs V’estark (Workers 
Nees) in 1897, which became the paper of Blagoev’s Narrows when he eded with them 
sgunst Sakaxov’s Broads m 1903. Kirkov was Secretary-Geneml of the Narrows. He was re- 

because of dl-health by Vasil Kolarov when the Bulganan Communist Pasty was 
formed m 1919. 

34. Pavel Axelrod (1850-1928) was a leading Russian Menshevik ideologist and later opponent of 
the Russian Revolupon. in 1914, he was quite unable to advance a straghtforward line, tym- 
pathising with French and Hcigan socialists on the need for national defence, whulat also re- 
fusing to condemn the treachery of the German socsaksts. He ssnultancously acknowledged 
that a minor defeat foe Russa mught help dislodge the Tsar. 
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posed on us the proclamation that the principle of class struggle remains more 
than ever sacrosanct. 

Comrade A Sideria (Greece) declared himself in agreement with comrade 
Rakovsky. Our conference could not transform itself into a tribunal, this would 
be to go beyond the task for which it had been convened. He had had the inten- 
tion of proposing the convening of an international conference to re-establish 
the International, but he was happy to learn that the Italian socialists had already 
taken a similar decision, and it remained for us only to associate ourselves with 
it. 

Comrade C Dobrogeanu-Gherea (Romania) wished to associate himself 
with the wise observations of Kirkov and Rakovsky. He considered we would 
have achieved our aim if we limited ourselves to expressing a general judgement 
without going into particular cases. The place for this would be cither an Inter- 
national Congress, or national congresses. 

Comrade Gh Cristescu” (Romania) also thought that an examination of the 
tacucs of the different parties was more in the competence of international con- 
gresses. Our duty was to conform to the decisions of the international con- 
gresses, and to further the struggle against the war. He proposed entering into 
contact with the other socialist parties with a view to convening an international 
socialist congress. 

Comrade Sideris (Greece) proposed that the declaration of principles deal- 
ing with our attitude to the International be presented as a separate resolution. 

The president of the conference stated that there was no reason why the 
proposal of the deputy from Salonika should not be accepted. 

Comrade Blagoev (Bulgana) proposed the session be adjourned for a few 
minutes to permit the definitive drawing up of the declaration. 


The Socialist international and the Workers’ Social 
Democratic Federation of the Balkans 


The Second Inter-Balkan Socialist Conference held in Bucharest on 6/19, 7/20 
and 8/21 July 1915, proclaiming the principle of class struggle as the basis of its 
activity, energetically opposes the Ciw/ Peace, the Union Sacrie and other forms of 
class collaboration accepted by some of the socialists of the belligerent coun- 
tries, and informs the socialist deputies in the Balkan parliaments that they must 
refuse any support to the governments and dominant classes, for this would 
fatally relieve the bourgeoisie of the ternble responsibility it carries for the pres- 
ent catastrophe. 

The conference also considers it its fraternal duty to appeal to the socialist 
parties of the belligerent countries to retum to the old class struggle, which has 
proven itself, and to break ail pacts with the bourgeoisie. It appeals to them to 


35. Gheorghe Cnstescu (1882-1973) was a Romanian Party Central Committee member in 1915. 
He was later the first leader of the Romannn Commumist Party (1921-24), until expelled in 
1926 for apparently opposing Moscow’: increasingly separanst line on the national question m 
Romans. 
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intervene senously, energetically and efficaciously for an end to the war and the 
conclusion of peace without annexation of terntones and without war indemni- 
nes. 
The conference disapproves of the passivity of the International Socialist 
Bureau; it calls on it to sesumc its function, and, failing this, urges the social 
democratic parties of the Balkans to give all possible help to all socialist initia- 
aves which aim at ending the war and the re-establishment of the International 
on the basis of international socialism. 


On National and Colonial 


Questions 


By Karl Marx and Frederick Engels 
Edited with an Introduction by Aijaz Ahmad 


A fresh selection of writings by Marx and Engels on national and 
colonial questions. Usually, their analyses of European nationalisms 
on the one hand, and of colonial experience in Asia on the other, are 

seen as totally separate bodies of writing. This selection, put 
together by the Marxist scholar Aijaz Ahmad, is different in that it 
tries to see all of this work as part of a single political and theoretical 
project. The Editor’s Introduction is thought provoking and 
informative. 


252 pages, Paperback, £11.00 post paid 
Order From 


Redline Publications, PO Box 6700, Sawbridgeworth 
CM21 0WA 
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Glossary of Key Names 


All other names are footnoted as they appear in the text 


Blagoev, Dimitùr (1856-1924) was the leader of the revolutionary Narrow tendency of 
Bulganan Social Democracy after the split with Sakuzov's reformist Broads in 1903, 
and was arguably the most important Marxist to have ever come out of Bulgana. Of 
Macedonian ongin, he established the first Marxist group in Russia in 1883. Prom 
1885, he was a consistent defender of the idea of a Balkan federation to include an 
autonomous Macedonia. The founder of the first Bulgarian Social Democratic Party 
in 1891. He led the Narrows against the Balkan Wars of 1912-13, and voted against 
war credits in 1915 when Bulgara entered the First World War. A founder of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party, but with Bulgarta on the brink of revolution in 1918 he 
refused to join forces with the radical peasant movement led by Alexander Stambolt- 
iski. He retired in 1923 because of ill-health. He opposed the putschist insurrection 
attempted by Bulgaran Communists on Comintern orders in September 1923. 

Botev, Hristo (1849-1876) was Bulgaria's most revered national poet. A populist socialist 
who sought to combine the revolutionary struggle for national liberation against Or- 
toman rule with social equality and the idea of a Balkan federanon, he was killed by 
Turkish troops when he retumed to Bulgaria to join the 1876 uprising. He was an in- 
spiration to later Bulgarian socialists. 

Dimov, Dimo Hadzhi (1875-1924) was a Macedonian socialist and a follower of Bia- 
goev’s Narrows. He was the icading intellectual of the left wing of the Internal Mace- 
donian Revolutionary Organisation (IMRO) gathered around Sandansky. He op- 
posed Bulgarian meddling in Macedonian affairs, and he advocated the revolutionary 
struggle of the peasant masses to liberate Macedonia. After the 1905 Rila Congress, 
when the left gained temporary supremacy in IMRO, he became the editor of the 
Organisation's paper Rerofatstemen List (Revolutionary Jeurnal) unti) 1906. He supported 
the Young Turk Revolution of 1908, and hoped it would lay the basis for a Balkan 
federation. He was briefly the Secretary of the Bulgarian Communist Party and a par- 
liamentary deputy in 1924 before being assassinated by nght-wing Macedonian na- 
tionalists. 

Dobrogeanu-Gherea, Constantin (1855-1920) was born Solomon Katz of Ukrainian 
Jewish ongin, and he was once described by Rakovsky as ‘the greatest Marxist theo- 
rist in the Balkans’, He fled to Romania in $875 to escape the Tsarist police, and 
founded the Romanian Social Democratic Workers Pasty in 1893. After the Roma- 
nian pasty fell apart in 1899, Gherea assisted Rakovsky in rebuilding it after 1905. He 
opposed Romania's entry into the Second Balkan War of 1913 and the First World 
War. He opposed the Bolshevik Revolution of October 1917 as premature. His main 
contribution was as literary critic in the journal he founded in 1881, Centemperenn/ 
(The Contemporary), and his study Neo-Serfde (1910) on Romanian social relations. 
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Glavinov, Vasil (1869-1929) was a carpenter from Macedonia who set up the first short- 
ved social democratic group there in 1894. A member of the Bulgarian Social 
Democratic Pasty from 1893 and a follower of Blagoev's revolutionary Narrow ten- 
dency, he attempted to rebuild the Macedonian group in 1904 and again after the 
Young Turk Revolution of 1908, when he published Rusbotarhesha likra (Workers 
Spark, 1909-11). Sharply critical of the Young Turks and the socialists who backed 
them, he refused to join forces with them cven against feudal counter-revolution. He 
attended the First Balkan Social Democratic Conference in Belgrade in 1910. Later, 
he was a member of Macedonian Communist émigré groups in Bulgaria. 

Kabakchiev, Hristo (1878-1940) was a icading Bulgarian Narrow socialist. A member of 
the Central Committee from 1905, he was a Parlamentary deputy during 1914-23, 
and the editor of the Narrow paper, Rabernichesks Vestnik (Workers News, 1910-23). He 
was the author of Towerd: a Balkan Federation (1913), and co-author with Trotsky of 
Sketches of Bulgarian Political Life (1923). One of the founders of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party and Central Committee member during 1919-28, he was arrested fol- 
lowing the putschist insurrection attempted by the Bulgarian Communists on 
Comuintem orders in September 1923, but was later amnested. A member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Comintern during 1924-28, he was arrested in 1937 during 
Stalin's purges, but was freed in 1938. 

Kactlerovié, Tiga (1879-1964) was a lawyer and one of the founders of the Serbian Social 
Democratic Party in 1903. Flected parliamentary deputy in 1908 and re-elected in 
1912, he refused to vote against war credits during the First Balkan War of 1912 
against the Ottoman Empire, but voted against war credits dumng the First World 
War Fie attended the Kienthal Conference in 1916, joined the Yugoslav Communist 
Pasty and became deputy before its banning in 1921. He was the Secretary of the 
CPY during 1923-25, and a delegate to the Fifth Comintern Congress in 1924. Dis- 
enchanted, he withdrew from politics in 1926. He was a High Court judge in Tito’s 
Yugoslavia until 1948, when he wrote his unpublished Mrmerrs. 

Lapčević, Dragiéa (1867-1939) was one of the founders of the Serbian Social Demo- 
cratic Pasty in 1903. He was a Central Committee member from 1907, and a Parlia- 
mentary deputy during 1905-08 and 1912-19. He voted against war credits during the 
Balkan Wars of 1912-13 and the First World War. Fle was later a centrist opposition- 
ist in the embryonic Yugoslav Communist Party. He became the Secretary of the re- 
formist Yugoslav Socialist Party, but then broke from it. He wrote many books, im- 
cluding the first history of Serbian socialism, and later became the librarian to the 
Yugoslav Parliament. 

Marković, Svetozar (1846-1875) was an outstanding figure of early Serbian socialism. An 
uncompromising opponent of the Habsburg and Ottoman Empires, he was a scath- 
ing opponent of the Serbian state bureaucratic ruling class of his ame and its schemes 
for a Greater Serbia. He established the first soctalist newspaper in the Balkans, 
Radenth (The Worker). tle advocated a Balkan-wide revolution and a Balkan fed- 
eration with power rooted in peasant communal institutions. He died of tuberculosis 
shortly after his release from a Serbian pason. His mayor work was Serbia m the East 
(1872). 

Popović, Dušan (1885-1918) was one of the most gifted writers of the Serbian Social 
Democratic Party. He had a particulas interest in literary criticism. He was the editor 
of the party paper, Radničke Norine (Workers News). He criticised the party leadership 
over the First Balkan War in 1912 against the Ortoman Empire, arguing for less op- 
position to it. He supported the Bolshevik Revolution of October 1917. He flirted in 
1918 with the nationalist tdea of dividing Macedonia between the Balkan states. He 
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died of tuberculosis in London, and was buried in Highgste Cemetery. His body was 
removed to Yugoslavia in 1959. 

Rakovaky, Christian (1873-1941) was the famously peripatetic Bulgarian-Romanian 
Marxist, and the most prominent internabonal representative of Balkan socialism 
during the 1890s and 1900s. In the debate on the Eastern Question in 1896-97, he 
rejected the vicws of Marx and Engels as outdated, and argued for support of the in- 
dependence struggle of the Balkan nations An intermittent participan! in the Bulgar- 
ian Social Democratic Party, he iniually supported Blagoev's revolutionary Narrow 
tendency in the 1903 split with the reformist Broads. He was then the leading figure 
of Romanian socialism from 1905, when he helped found the newspaper Remdaio 
Munatoary (Workers Romania). Expelled from Romania in 1907, in 1911-12 he at- 
tempted to reconcile the Bulgarian Narrows and Broads with his paper Napred (Fer. 
wort), where he advocated the idea of a Balkan ‘confedermtion’, provoking Blagoev’s 
opposition. He returned to Romania in 1912, opposed the Balkan Wars in 1912-13 
and the First World War. A close friend of Trotsky, he supported the Bolshevik 
Revolution of October 1917 and became head of Soviet Ukraine dunng the Civil 
War. He was 2 leading member of Trotsky’s opposition to Stalin. A victum of Stalin's 
purges, he died in prison. 

Sakizov, Yanko (1860-1941) was one of the founders of the Bulgarian Social Democ- 
racy, and was later the leader of the reformist ‘Broad’ tendency after the split with 
Blagoev's revolutionary ‘Narrows’ in 1903. He developed the idea that socialists in 
backward countries must make ‘common cause’ with progressive bourgeois elements 
to promote reforms. A Parliamentary deputy during 1893-96, 1902-03 and 1911-34, 
he voted against war credits during the Balkan Wars of 1912-13, but abstained during 
the First World War. He was the Minister of Trade, Industry and Work in 1918-19. 

Sandanaky, Vanè (1872-1915) was 2 Macedonian revolutionary and the leader of the left 
wing of the Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Organisanon (IMRO). He was influ- 
enced by agrarian socialist ideas, and grected the Young Turk Revolution of 1908 
with enthusiasm. He helped to found the People’s Federative Party in 1909 with 
many socialists, which gave the Young Turks critical support He opposed Bulgarian 
interference in Macedonia, and was assassinated in 1915 by his pro-Bulgarian oppo- 
nents. 

Tucović, Dimitrije (1881-1914) was arguably the most important Marxist to have ever 
come out of Serbia. One of the founders of the Serbian Social Democratic Party in 
1903, he became the d facto party leader in 1908. He organised the First Balkan Social 
Democratic Conference in Belgrade in 1910, and famously attacked the Austrian So- 
cial Democrats at the Copenhagen Congress of the Second International for their 
opportunist stance on the Habsburg annexation of Bosnia He opposed the Balkan 
Wars in 1912-13 and the First World War, in which he was killed. His major work 
was Sertea and Albania (1914). 
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Map 1. The Balkans after the Treaty of Berlin, 1878 
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Map 2. The Balkans after the Second Balkan War, 1913 
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Map 3. The Balkans, 2003 
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The collapse of Yugoslavia was a disaster. Apart from the 
human misery, the wars that tore Yugoslavia apart resulted 
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| peting for economic and political favours from the West, 
claims and counter-claims upon territory, and the direct 
‘Intervention of Western powers in the Balkans. The disin- 
tegration of Yugoslavia also resulted in great confusion 
arising amongst left-wingers. Socialists variously sided with 
one or another of the warring factions, on the grounds of 
‘defending a ‘socialist’ state or the right of nations to self- 
‘determination, whilst others refused to take sides. 
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